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Sumitra Kukreti & Pinki Negi 


FEMINIST DISCOURSE IN HARDY'S 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 


Hardy's last novel Jude the Obscure created controversy 
and furore as soon as it was published. The reaction of Victorian 
‘eaders demoralized him to such an extent that he dropped the idea 
f writing any other novel in future. Hardy himself claims "A bishop 
solemnly brunt the book, probably in his despair at not being able 
o burn me!. " The statement of Thomas Hardy creates the 
mpression if he was railed for advocating women's cause while the 
eality is just reverse. Though in his novel Tess of the d'Urbervilles 
i woman, "Tess" has been placed centrally and in Jude the Obscure, 

Jue the heroine, finds adequate space but despite that one wonders 
vhat kind of images these women have been depicted in. Under the 
etext of portraying real life situations, to give a'slice of life' to 
fictorian readers, he cannot save his skin from the charges of being 
nanti-feminist. Creating negative image of women is the other way 
f being an anti-feminist. "Each time a woman is not allowed to 
tach her full personhood, each time a woman is abused in any way 


mply because she,is apyiamanaibeatenaihurnt alivevsapedamaaimed, 
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or denied her right to be born - and well meaning men tum the othSPher 
way, they participate in the ongoing operation of woman?." LiterayPerfor 
should project real life images of strong woman so that the reagcamal 
particularly woman can identify themselves with those characte 
Readers expect some role models and society needs these ro 
models so that it can emulate them. If a writer is not providing’ 
he is shrieking from his responsibilities. Being the product) 
nineteenth century conventional society Hardy failed to detach himg 
from the same obsolete moral codes which gets reflected in} 
novels. His works highlight his own conventional and orthodox viet 
Tess of the d'urbervilles and Jude the obscure deal with femi 
sexuality and bring out Hardy's own views regarding women. T 


; F erfor) 
maltreatment meted out to women in Hardy's novels prove that? 
žonsun 
does not recongnise them as human beings with their own individual Lethe: 

eii 


old p 


ixploit 
are born to tickle the so-called superior sex i.e., males. Femin F 


ng 1 
critics out rightly reject this notion of Hardy. Mary Wolistonecn a 

mes 
warn women to reject all the epithets that refer them as " Si eat 


delicate creature*", as she realizes that the "soft phrases, susceptibil hich i 


of heart, delicacy of sentiments of taste are almost synonmous W t that ec 
epithets of weakness." | unpa 


Margret Atwood argues that Hardy should understand that " won Lo 
are not just commodities to be possessed; that they are not Progres 
simply as sexcual objects, that women are as human as men at Pring 

Simone De Beauvoir writes that " One is not born but rather becolh Farin 


a woman’®," and emphasizes that only biological factors do not exPLip. 


and existence in the society whereas their depiction in his nove 
shows that he takes them only as an object, a sexual object wi 


con 


the full potential of women. Through his works Hardy has confit, rasite 


the moment of women and has not approved their working in p 
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mn 


e osPheres. He believes that, being a weaker sex, women should only 
b . . . . 
erað er form household duties and seek their happiness in satiating the 
ç 
eagcamal desires of men. 
Ug) 


w The great occupation of woman should be to beautify 

ling life: to cultivate, for her own sake that of those who 

uci surround her, all her faculties of mind, soiul and body; 

im all her powers of enjoyment, and powers of giving 

ini enjoyment; oi to diffuse beauty, elegance and grace 

via everywhere..... 

femi 

a1 It is a well known fact that these household works, mostly 


th eored by women, remain unpaid and unrecognized. Despite 
l sponsuming most of their energy, it engages the most productive time 
ee their day. So, under the pretext of ‘elegance and beauty’ their age 
wA old practices and rules in patriarchal society are the means to 
. Xploit them. Therefore, it seems biasness to believe that women 


min 
jeing weaker sex should remain with-in four walls performing 


É Hf mestic works, which need only physical strength whereas they 
‘ould not interfare in the socio-economic sphere, the world in 
wich intellectual ability is demended. } Mary Wollstonecraft realized 

Y that confining women to the house and keeping themselves occupied 
a unpaid house hold labour i IS a strategy to keep women groping 
A the dark. She vehemently opines: " if she is not prepared by 
vor ducation to become the companion of men, she will stop the 

Mores of knowledge and virtue’", Actually the hidden desire lying 

ehind such conventional thoughts is to suppress the so- called 

COl orior sex, which has equal potential and can emerge as independent, 

exP>lf-confident beings. Hardy knows that "Once she ceases to be a 


im arasite, the system based on her dependence crumbles; between 
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her and the universe is no longer any need for a masculine mediator pis 
This threat is greater than any other danger to modern men. In hi) bec 
novels, Hardy has portrayed both conventional and unconvention, = 
kinds of women but a similarity lies in both the cases, he mak oa 
them suffer with no faults of their own. They are treated as accus 
rather than victims simply because they are women, an inferiors and 
His biased and cruel attitute towards women brings him closer} refl 
a misogynist and an anti-feminist writer. Jude the Obscure isa to ¢ 
such fine example of his conventionality and cruelty. 

Jude the Obscure depicts the miseries of Sue,@ min 
unconventional woman who married Richard Philloston. Sue hadt also 
love for him and therefore deprived him of his husband's rights. S| faul 
ultimately abandons her husband in order to live with the man off the 
own choice. Something very common these days! As Sue wasi jum 
educated modern woman she lived without performing the religia real 
ceremony and thus violated the rigid Victorian norms. Their unnam vari 
relationship soon became a scandal, which resulted in Jude's dismis with 
from his job. To provide comfort to his parents’ little father Tit "Sue 
(the son of Arabella and Jude) along with his siblings hung hims not. 
The early demise of her childern made Sue realizes her mistake # char 
to amend it she again submitted herself to Richard Philloston whet surre 
Arabella again entrapped Jude. The way Hardy makes this cou} mak 
(Jude and Sue) suffer, evinces that he was not only an "antifemii depe 
but also anyi-female,and to be powered by a loathing of wom ` 
which sees them as the root of all evil'®." | 

The title of the novel gives clue regarding Hardy's sympath 
attitude towards his male character, Jude, whom he finds obst 
in the novel. But the profound study of the novel brings out i 
underlying facts on the surface that none could be held respons 
for his future in life. It was Jude's own sexuality, which overmast@ 
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his intellect and distracted him from his goal. He met his tragic "end 
because of his deep seated desire for sexual and emotional 
relationship with a lady''". All his dreams shattered the very moment 
when his sexual desire overmastered his intellectual desire. 

Hrady's men are ganerally all too willing to sacrifice intellectual 
and professional aspirations to... sexual appetite... but Hardy's women 
reflect the limited conditions of their time and place in having nothing 
to do except choose a husband.!? 

The title Jude the Obscure raises some questions in readers’ 
mind that why Hardy did not title it 'Sue the obscure! as she was 
also the victim of the same conventional society and to amend her 
faults she completely surrendered her body before Richard Phillotson, 
the man whose presence once was so intolerable to her that she 
jumped out of the window. The novel Jude the Obscure "is a very 
real effort to show the aspirations of Jude-and Sue as steadily and 
variously abraded by the prejudices and insensibilities of the socirty 
within which they are condemned to struggle’’." Hardy believes that 
"Sue's sexual submission to him is a moral obligation.'*" Does this 
not prove that Hardy was a misogynist who blames his women 
characters for the wrong happenings in men's life? The sexual 
surrender of Arabella and Sue before Jude and Richard Philloston 
makes Hardy's views very clear that he regards women as a totally 
dependent on men. Jane Freedman writes in this regard 


whereas women have been seen as ‘closer to nature’, 
men have been perceived as 'closer to culture’, men 
Suited for public roles and political association. For this 
reason, women have been relegated to a secondary 
Status in society, often confined to roles in the home 
rather than able to accede to powerful public-positions."$ 
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Depriving women from power is a strategy to keep them in ) 
inferior position, always seeking for help and support from men, 
They remain reticent and submission without demanding anything. 

Hardy has presented Sue as an educated modern woman but 
because Hardy himself does not believe in women's education and 
independence he has shown that how her own education and modem Her 
views proved fatal not only to her but to all those who were related like 
to her. Sue had all the traits of new a woman, who wanted to be anu 
self -dependent. Was she wrong if she dreamt so? As she wasa aco 
modern woman she had no belief in marriage and she was a victim | wor 
of loveless marriage. She held a very different view that marriage acq 
merges the identity of a woman. For her "marriage was no marriage, whc 
but a submission, a service, a salvery'®". She wanted to retain her inde 
individuality and therefore rejected the notion that marriage should Har 
be an ultimate goal of a woman's life. Elizabeth Langland writes: epi 


: repr 
Her feelings about marriage and sex derive from a une 
sense for her individuality and independence, which | Har 
seem to her threatned by sexual or formal commitments. bor 

_ She wants an identity of her own. She does not see | that 
marriage as her ultimate goal in life. She is fearful of hen 
submerging her identity in that of another or worse, of hea 
becoming a kind of chattel!”! 

unc 

She further says : $ | thai 
Was she wrong if she took marriage as a personal | ae 
affair rather than a social affair? She was an outrageous l =e 

- woman whose acampaign against the institution of l aS 


marriage isrigorous, radical and militant. Ideologically 
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ahead of the times as for as the feminist movement of 
the early 1890s goes, and more in line with twentieth 
- century suffragettism, she argues not only with foresight 
but also with a hindsight wisdom available to few 
educated Victorain women: that of a divorced wife!®. 


Here at marriage point Hardy very much shares the same ideology 
like Jane Austen who also held a belief that a marriage should be 
an ultimate goal of women's life. Hardy, a nineteenth century novelist, 
a conventional man also had a fear of growing numbers of unmarried 
women during the victorian age, the women who were now well 
acquaintea of their fundamental rights, their abilities, the women 
who were turning as new women, the women because of their 
independent living were termed as temptresses. In some of his novels 
Hardy has projected them as central characters and through the 
depiction of such unconventional women he has made an attempt to 
repress and weaken them and tried to prove them wrong for their 
unconventional thoughts and living. Such an endeavour proves that 
Hardy considered women only slaves with no entity of their own, 
born to please and serve males. "(She) has been made to believe 
that she was created solely for the pleasure of man, and that even 
her hope of a future is owing to the great demand that will be in 
heaven for houris to minister to the he-angels!." 

Hardy inflicts his punishment not only on women but also on 


| unconventional men as Jude and Richard Philloston. He believes 


that men are superior sex and that's why they should have full hold 


| on women and should suppress them in every field; those who 


encourage women to prove their genius and determine their future 
should be severaly punished. Hardy punished Richard Philloston, 
the original husband of Sue for letting his wife free, a great step 
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from a husband's side by terminating him from the school job. He h 
inflicted his punishment on Jude by making him homeless and jobless, hy 

Hardy even made Little Father Time realized of Sue and sg 
Jude's wrong living. He was just a young boy. Is this an appropriate A 
age to take such a great decision of committing suicide because of o 
the parent's unconventional living? What Hardy actually wants to n 
convey from such a suicidal act? Does a small boy have a mature w 
mind to understand that the society does not approve his parent's (0) 


relationship and he and his siblings are the cause of his parents! tł 
trouble? Hardy makes him kill his siblings just to establish the fact 0. 
that even children born out of wed lock are guilty of their parents, ir 


miscounduct and extra affair and therefore they too should be A 
ostracized from the society. This view of Hardy could be easily n 
discerned in his other controversial novel Tess of the D' urbervilles, © 
Sometimes it becomes hard to understand typical Victorian A 
Hardy as on the one hand he rewards Arabella who exploits her) “i 
sexulaity to get an earner, a husband, whereas on the other handhe P’ 
punishes Tess who is sexually exploited by Alec: In both the cases S 
female sexualiy has been exploited as well as explored in one or the 


other way which proves that Hardy does not consider women more | S 
than sexual beings. Arabella's sexual skittishness, which became the b 
means of her economic and social survival, establishes the fact that c 
Hardy also held a view that female: sexuality has a power to entrap p 
male. Hardy has very immorally depicted : "A woman who tosses T 
a pig's genitals at a man to catch his attention, hides an egg between y 
her breasts to invite his pursuit, and entraps him with a fake fi 
pregnancy." 
___ His projection of Arabella's character shows that how much , 

weak, he recognizes a woman is who could even use her sexuality F 


- in order to secure her future, to secure a provider in the form of @ 
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husband. He has degraded the whole sex by such depiction. Such 
weak depiction of women poses some questions. Are woemn really 
so weak who need male shelter and protection to spend their lives? 
Are they not capable enough to prove their genius and make their 
own stand in the society? Is sexuality an only weapon to attract 
males? Arabella's character also represents her as an unconventional 
woman who is not faithful to her husband, leaves him for the sake 
of some other rich man. In this sense Arabella also does not fulfill 
the criteria of Hardy's ideal woman then why does she remain free 
of the punishment? The double standard of Hardy creates confusion 
in readers' mind regarding his ideal women. Hardy's Tess and 
Arabella are two women at extreme polarities. One is raped but 
never tried to exploit her beauty and sexuality; still held guilty and 
excommunicated from the society for bearing illegitimate child of 
Alec whereas Arabella who should also have been treated in the 
same manner as she used her sexuality to trap Jude by her feigning 
pregnancy, retained her honourin the society and led a smooth life. 
Shihada writes in this regard : 

Therefore, Arabella's real counterpart in Hardy's fiction is not 
Sue Bridehead but in a small degree Tess Durbeyfield. Had Tess 
been more like Arabella, she would simply have seduced Angel 
Clare there and then making it impossible for him to leave her. 
Hardy describes Tess sexually as attractive as Arabella, which makes 
Tess an easy victim for the amorous advances of the young Alec 
D'urbevilles.?! | 

The use of Arabella as a sexual woman and her shifting attitude 
from one man to another clarifies Hardy's notion that women being 
weaker sex should always step out of the confines of their house to 
prove themselves as individuals. He indirectly threateens to those 
women who violate conventional codes and norms of the society. 
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F 
In a nutsheall Hardy has used his writings as a vehicle to propagate 
his own theory regarding ideal women. He made Sue suffer due to } H 
her unconventional living with Jude. His orthodox views clarify his g 
thoughts that "a free woman in an unfree society will be a monster"? 
Hardy failed to rise above the common mentality of Victorians and S 
therefore challenges women to keep themselves confined in the 5 
precincts of their house, strictly adhering to moral codes or be q 
ready to dreadful consequences in the form of capital punishment . 
Ti 
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ARTHUR MILLER AS A THEORIST OF DRAMA sens 
, note 
Criti 
The death of Arthur Miller in 2004 has created a void in the 
history of world drama. It is beyond doubt that Miller was a first 
rate dramatist who presented the stimulating complex set of themes 
in a telling manner. Many major critical works on his dramas have 
seen the light of the day. The critical reception of his dramatic 
works has touched a new height because his plays are extremely 
powerful and compelling. However, much remains to be said about | 
Miller as a critic. Miller, in fact, belongs to the tradition of Samuel 
Johnson, S.T. Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Henry James and T.S. 
Eliot. He was an artist-critic whose criticism is a byproduct of what | 
TS. Eliot calls, his “creative workshop.”! His critical pronouncements — : 
regarding the theory of drama and about prominent dramatists like of his 
Ibsen and his penetrating view on the concept of morality and — cate 
modern drama occupy a special place in the history of modern | vital : 
critical theory. His S! 
A critical reading of the Theatre Essays of Arthur Miller, $ Se 


clearly shows that Miller like his great predecessor, Henry James, — 
believed that every artist has his eyes glued to the aperture of his 
own choice but what each one of them is looking at is the same of 


even 
critic, 
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different aspect of the same thtme.? Be that as it may the fact 

remains that it is now a matter of widely accepted belief that the 

critical pronouncements of a creative writer not only throw light on 

| his creative work but they also illustrate some general theoretical 
principles which go into the making of the artefact. From the very 
beginning of his creative career Arthur Miller has actively pursued 
the critical enterprise. Like S.T. Coleridge, Henry James and T.S. 

_ Eliot he has applied his contemplative imagination to understand the 
subtle nuances of critical theory. His critical activity exposes his 
sensitive and cultivated mind. As a critic drama his judgements do 
not coerce. What T.S. Eliot says in his classic essay “The Perfect 
Critic” is true in the case of Miller as a critic of drama: 


It is also fatuous to assume that there are ages of 
criticism and ages of creativeness, as if by plunging 
ourselves into intellectual darkness we were in better 
hopes of finding spiritual light. The two directions of 
sensibility are complementary and as sensibility is rare, 
unpopular and desirable, it is to be expected that the 
critic and the creative artist should frequently be the 
same person.” 


What distinguishes Miller’s critical activity from the activities 

of his contemporary critical thinkers is that he explored the relation 

| of thought and emotion, the cognitive and the effective. He raised 
| Vital questions and problems, formulating them clearly and precisely. 
His critical output also deals with the intricacies of process involved 
which to borrow Wordsworth’s words: “Reconciles/ Discordant 


| elements, makes them cling together/ In one society,” without which 


even “comparison and analysis” which are “the chief tools of a 
critic,”* are notdikelytaigiekbanyupesitiveroetputn, Haridwar 
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Arthur miller has examined literary issues and the theoreticg cres 
problems connected with the art of the dramatist in a language? TA 
which is unorthodox in nature and it shows the Coleridgian rather or, | 
than the Aristotelian impact on his penetrating imagination. Millers js a 
disenchantment with Aristotle is expressed in no uncertain term ima 
when Miller disowns the relevance of Aristotle to modem tragedy, that 


mal 
There is no more reason for falling down in a faint dim 
before his Poetics than before Elucid’s geometry, which Mil 
has been amended numerous times by men with new the 
insights, nor, for that matter, would I choose to have } part 
my illness diagnosed by Hippocrates rather than the finc 
most ordinary graduates of an American medical school, inc 
despite the Greek’s genius. Things do change, and even exp 
a genius is limited by his time and the nature of the of C 
society.° of 

det 


The statement is in sharp contrast to T.S. Eliot’s view inhi met 

classic essay “The Perfect Critic” in which he declares Aristotlea) She 

“the perfect critic who possessed the scientific mind/ the intelliget! dis 
mind.” That Miller should disagree with the opinion of his might) Pa 
contemporary reflects the characteristic quality of his mind and show It i 

that Miller’s approach is post-modern while T.S. Eliot’s is modem 

If the history of modern European drama is taken into account thet 

are two dominant strains, theoretically speaking, which have guide! 

its development. The one is primarily concerned with the structure 

and passionate lived life of the personages aimed at “true conditio® 

of man,” which is a life lived in “comradely embraced, people helpit 

i one another rather than looking for ways to trip each other up- i 
| Eliot has a point when he discusses the creation of a charadlé oe 


drama While enting on Rendensens plaxsshe says: M 


ee  . . .. . 
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creation of a work of art, we will say the creation of a character 
in a drama, consists in the process of transfusion of the personality, 
or, in a deeper sense, the life, of the author into the character. This 
isa very different matter from the orthodox creation in one’s own 
image.” What is important in the case of a character in drama is 
that the passions and specific leanings of the dramatist go into the 
making of the character and thus his characters acquire a “fourth- 
dimension.” It is obvious that the world they live in is a larger world. 
Miller, as a theorist of drama, is also concerned with this aspect of 
the dramatic art. After reading carefully the works of Dostoversky, 
particularly The Brothers Karamazov and the plays of Ibsen, Miller, 
finds that everything has to be “openly organic, deeply organised,”!® 
in order to give dramatic form its aesthetic beauty. Miller himself 
explains that Ibsen’s A Dolls House, O’Neill’s plays and the plays 
of Chekhov particularly The Cherry Orchard taught him the grammar 
of drama. The dramatic discipline which plays a very vital role in 
determining the structure and character has to be followed 
meticulously. It is this quality which is very dear to dramatist’s like 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chekhov and O’Neill. To prove his point Miller 
discusses in detail the plays of Chekhov and tries to counteract the 
charges which have been levelled against Chekhov as a dramatist. 
It is true that Chekhov was condemned as a writer by many left 
thinkers in the thirties. It is also true that he was dubbed as a 
sentimentalist but Miller very well knows the art of sifting that is why 
he talks of the ever fascinating quality of Chekhov’s plays. 

It is hard to imagine modern theatre without Ibsen and 
Chekhov. While praising the almost legendary subjectivist who can 
be none other than Chekhov, Miller talks of his social concerns, his 
psychological insight into his character’s psyche and the dramatist 
point of view around which his plays are woven. Miller time and 


again insists-the wility.ofths,teeatra ainoita its extension to 


l 2 a 
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cover its present limits. He himself says that this is not “entirely ng, 


and unheralded idea.” He goes on to explain the complex implication,’ 


of the “extension of our theatre’s viewpoint” in the following wordy 


Be it Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Hemingway, you, or I, we 
are formed in this world when we are sons and 
daughters and the first truths we know throw us into 
conflict with our fathers and mothers. The struggle for 
mastery - for the freedom of manhood or womanhood 
as opposed to the servility of childhood - is the struggle 
not only to overthrow authority but to reconstitute it 
anew. The viewpoint of the adolescent is precious 
because it is revolutionary and insists upon justice. But 
in-truth the parent, powerful as he appears, is not the 
` source of injustice but its deputy. 
A drama which refuses or is unable to reach beyond 
this façade is denying itself its inherited chance, for 
greatness. The best of our theatre is standing tiptoe, 
striving to see over the shoulders of father and mother. 
The worst is exploiting and wallowing in the self-pity of 
adolescence and obsessive keyhole sexuality. The way 
out, as the poet has said, is always through. We will 
not find it by huddling closer to the centre of the charmed 
circle by developing more and more naturalism in our 
dialogue and our acting, that “slice of life” reportage 
which is to life what an overheard rumour is to truth; 
nor by setting up an artificial poetic style, nor by once 
again shocking the householders with yet another 
unveilings of domestic relations and their hypocrisies. 
Nor will we break out by writing problem plays. There 
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the realm of effects, which is the world of adolescence 
taken pure.!! 


After a careful examination of the above passage it becomes 
obvious that Miller’s critical ideas are not merely a product of his 
primary concern with the contemporary dramatic theory. It would 
not be wrong to say that there is a vital merit accompanied by a 
disciplined style which informs his view of the moder theatre. His 
critical judgement is never swayed by pseudo ideas. He emphasises 
necessity of spending much of his time and energy in the projection 
of day to day reality which Henry James rightly calls as the air of 
reality. 

Miller distinguishes between the “best of our theatre” 
and the “worst.” He is highly critical of the “obsessive keyhold 
sexuality” because he thinks that this serves as an impediment in the 
spontaneous growth of domestic relationship. It appears that Miller 
is not happy with the growth of naturalism in American literature. 

| Prominent writers contributed to the development of naturalism like 
Zola and Theodore Dreiser enjoyed working on such subjects which 
are smutty. Their creative imagination was obsessed with impurities 
and absurdities prevalent in the contemporary society. But the bone 
of contention between the naturalists and Arthur Miller is that while 
the naturalists portray smutty subjects as if they were the only objects 

| of reality but Miller does not seem to agree with their point of view. 
He is perhaps in perfect agreement with James who criticised Zola’s 
‘naturalistic’ effort to portray life. Zola’s handling of unclean things 
did not find favour with James. In his review of Zola’s novel Nana 


| (1880) J i “decency and indecency, morality 
; ( ) i anes DO nted out that HET HOTE Collection, fanaa : y 
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‘naturalism’ has nothing to do.” 


Miller like James points out that a great drama hasy (He 


embrace reality in its totality and establish balance between pur 
and impurity, morality and immorality. The sacred and the profin 


has to be maintained at any cost in order to project an aesthej, of. 
apprehension of reality in terms of drama. That is why Miller inii (Ne 


critical writings time and again emphasizes that “a truly great woj 
is that work which will show at one and the same time the pow 
and force of human-will working with and agtis the force’) 
society upon it.”" 

A critical reading of Miller’s essays clearly sugges 
that his essays “represent, in the words of Bob Martin “the sing 
most important statement of critical principles.”"* His critical ide 
have provided the theoretical basis to modern drama. The fieldi 
theatre criticism before the advent of Arthur Miller on the scen 
was in one sense, barren. Zit was Miller’s dramatic imaginatia 
which irrigated it and made it a fertile ground for other artists! 
explore the area. His critical principles are not only lucid al 
comprehensive but are exploratory in nature as they try to captu 
the very colour and tone of life itself. As a critic, he speaks witht 
authority of a dramatist. That is why his critical principles have "i 
simultaneity of musical chord. 
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EVOLUTION OF RECENT DRAMA J.M. 

Jame 

poeti 

The term 'drama' implies two things : first, to describe a figur 
literary work, the text of a play; second, to describe the dramatic; Macı 
or theatrical performance of a work. For instance, the text of Hamlet 
is drama, Shakespeare being the writer and dramatist; while the 
theatrical perofrmance of Hamel is also drama. The acts of writing 


of the 
a resi 
a play and of performing it are different as are the experiences ofPrea 
reading a play and watching its dramatized version. But the wort? 2wa 
‘drama! is equally appropriate when applied to either. There is nee Ë 
doubt that the great majority of performances are of literary works ean 
But it is equally true that every play even if cast in a dramatic fom, Bes 
cannot be successfully performed and such plays are mainly known an 
to us through reading. At the other extreme there are theatrical fine 
performances which are not based on any written work, we ce 
know the work only in performances. But the common practice? 

that the play. which is intended to be performed, can also be El o 1777 
In either case they can be recognized as drama. Modern drama cat; ime c 
be read discursively - not just as text but as theatre, For instanc® q ae 
dramatic texts offer to prescribe theatrical presentations which evel 


also ‘readable’. | 
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The present paper traces various stages in the evolution of 
‘recent English drama and it can be better understood ifit is analysed 
in relation to the general development of modern European drama. 
The last decade of nineteenth century witnessed a revivalof British 
drama. Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, T.W. Robetson, H. Granville 
Barker, Stephen Phillips and Oscar Wilde contributed in their own 
way for the revival. In twentieth century, the unfinished task of 
revival was undertaken by G. B. Shaw, Galsworthy, John Drinkwater, 
J.M. Barrie, J.B. Priestley, Noel Coward, Terence Rattigan and 
James Bridie. Drama is further enriched by the practioners of the 
poetic and experimental drama of which some of the most interesting 
ibe a figures are : T.S. Eliot, Christopher Fry, Auden, Isherwood, Louis 
matic Macneice and Anne Ridler. 
‘amie In England, theatre as a whole has served only a minority : 
le theo! the people and there has been a division witrhin this minority. As 
riting? result of this division, the 'free' or 'independent' theatres, which 
sea g{sPread across Europe, reached England in 1890s. From this time 
ie onwards, the development of drama has been in the hands of the 
F tee theatres. The free theatre however could not strengthen dramatic 
orks dition as it has always been weak and inconsistant. The middle- 
M mm/s drama which began in the eighteenth century continued to 
Cow BAe the majority theatre. Sentimental drama and domestic tragedy 
eal nated the scene in the first half of eighteenth century. More 
an nement to the existing trends in drama was brought about in the 
“ater half of this century. Some of the successful plays of this period 
: Shreridan's The Rivals (1775), The School For Scandal 
e MAN and Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer (1773). At the 
ime of break, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century only two 
tances ramatic forms - domestic realism and romantic drama - were 


chia k eveloped by the free theatres. Each found its highest: point in 
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Ibsen, who is a major influence in the twenteith century. The break, Es 
in fact, a break towards realism : a revolt against orthodox middle. p an 


class drama. The main proposition of this revolt was to explode the ag 
myth of 'real people in real situation’. The orthodox drama started be 
and ended in appearances. It reproduced only the surface reality atte 
and failed to show the inner world and the subtle process of the 201 
interaction between the individual and the society. The more realit py 
looked the less real it actually was. It was found to be unsatisfactory gin 
and unwholesome and a need was felt to communicate the underlying reg 
reality to the audience through realism which allowed the underlying the 
reality 'to beak through at points of crisis’. Raymond Williams, drama, (19 


theorist of 1950s, aptly underlines his preferences for realism : ain 
age 
Naturalism was seen as that which merely reproduced can 
the flat external apperance of reality with a certain Mo 
static quality, whereas realism - in the Marxist tradition, wid 
for example - was that method and that intention which but 
went below this surface to the essential historical | 
movements, to the dynamic reality. ' (fon 
drat 


There are at least five factors which greatly influenced tht off 
drama after the middle of the nineteenth ceuntry. First, there was the and 
radical choice of the 'contemporary' as genuine material for dram? mat 
It is in sharp contrast to the periods of Greek and Renaissan® whi 
drama where the choice of material was exclusively lengendary® pari 
historical. Second, there was an inclusion of the ‘indigenous’ as pa writ 
of the same movement. The exotic site for drama was rejected it isn 
favour of the contemporary and current material. Third, there ¥? nd 
an increasing emphasis on ‘every day speech forms' as the basis 
dramatic language. Highly embellished and figurative language 4 
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rejected in favour of simple and colloquial idiom. Fourth, there was 
an emphasis on 'social extension’. It is a complete break from the 
dramatic convention that the principal personages of drama should 
be of elevated soical status. As in the novel, there was a serious 
attempt to extend dramatic material to those areas of life which had 
gone unrepresented and unattended in the earlier periods. Today 
T.V. and films are alternative means of this type of social extension, 
since they address themselves to socially extendfed audience. As a 
result, the drama of working class life brought the working class to 
the center of dramatic action. John Osborne's Look Back in Anger 
(1956) is a classical example of this type of drama. Fifth, there was 
a move towards secularism. All supernatural and metaphysical 
agencies were gradually excluded from the drama. Now drama 
came to represent dramatic action played purely in human terms. 
Modern drama is powerfully influenced by these five factors. It was 
widely believed that human nature was not unchanging and timeless, 
but was socially and culturally specific. 

Raymond Williams appropriately analyses the ways in which 
forms of drama change with the passage of time. Literary forms or 
dramatic forms, Williams argues, change with the change in ‘structure 
of feeling’. ‘Structure of feeling' refers to a relation between social 
and literary facts. This relation, according to Willaims, is not a 
matter of content so much as of mental structures "the categories 
which simultaneously organize the empirical consciousness of a 


Particular soical group and the imaginative world created by the 
Writer. "2 


} Williams uses this concept to express an experience which 
1S nota 


fixed entity but a process. In other words, it refers to subtle 
and delicate changes which are taking place at a given time and 
Which are not arbitrary and come out through a complicated process 


from the initial higgins siuatians buteannotcasilywhe reduced to 
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the terms which initially originated them. Although it is used to 
express the pattern of responses of the individuals, it corresponds 
roughly to the shared responses of a group or the culture of the 
time. It accounts for continuous experimentation with new dramatic 
forms. In fact, there is close connection between social reality which 
is always ina state of flux and literary forms (dramatic forms). One 
dramatic form cannot keep pace with ever changing 'structure of 
feeling’. 

In the twentieth century naturalist project is replaced by two 
dramatic forms : one, the movement towards a subjective 


expressionism which reconstructed the site of the dramatic action as | 


consciousness and not action or behaviour, the other movement 
towards social expressionism which reconstructed the site in society 
in a very generalized way. 

An expressionistic play often features an autobiographical 
protagonist involved in a quest for his essential identity, other 
characters are reduced to stereotypes or nameless designations. In 
Germany it was a drama of protest, young men rebelling against the 
values of family life in the pre-war empire, boldly trackling taboo 
subjects like incest and parricide. Initially the term 'expressionism 
was applied to plays of Buchner, Strindberg and Wedekind. This 
movement did not remain confined to German only and soon its 
impact was felt in America and Britain too. Its the most successful 
exponetns in America are : Eugene O'Neil, Thornton Wilde. 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. O'Neil's The Hairy Ape and 
Emperor Jones and Arthur Miller's The Death of Salesman ate 
excellent examples of subjective expressionism. These plays dramatis¢ 
the sense of isolation and despair as experienced by the protagonist- 
The second act of Sean O' Casey's The Silver Tassie (1929) set 
a the front during World War I, is overtly expressionist in style: 
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while the rest of the play, set in Ireland, is realistic. This act of the 
play is considered as one of the most remarkably written in English 
in the twentieth century. It shows anonymous soliders standing for 
humanity, protesting the horros of war. 

Social expressionism is an attempt to find ways of dramatically 
showing a future society. It is not a mirror reflection of life but a re- 
presentation, a critical reproduction of reality. It is the showing of 
the 'procfess of showing'. The difference between individual 
expressionism and social expressionism is also evdient in Ernst Tollers 
Hoppla! Such is Life (1929) In individual expressionism the modes 
of 'typification' and polarization are related to the exploration of 
subjective and even isolated experience. It was what Strindberg 
had shown in The Road to Damascus and its emphasis continued 
in 'symbolist’ plays also. But the landmarks of the expressionist 
theatre are primarily social plays. For instance, Kaiser's From Morn 
Till Midnight, Capek's R.U.R., Rice's The Adding Machine and 
O' Casey's The Silver Tassie effectively combine expressionism 
into the realistic plays. The Silver Tassie is a bold experiment in a 


| new form : naturalism extended to what is presented as an 


expressionist crisis. O' Casey shows his hero Harry Heegan, who 
has been paralysed by a wound, exposed to the futility of foolish 
war. He is unable to reconcile himself to the changed circumstances. 
He helplessly watches his g girl despite him and go dancing with his 
friends. He is lefi in a trapped consciousness thinking how much has 
been lost and how little gained. He has to contend with indifference, 
despair and cruetly. "Let him come, let him sigh, let him go, For he 
is a life on the ebb, We a full life on the flow.? 
Auden and Isherwood united the personal and social modes 
of analysis in plays like The Ascent F 6 which shows the direct 
influence of- Toller. This mode of drama takes into account the 
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society and within it political and economic forces which play an | 
important role in the production and creation of literature. The drama ~ 
without substantial social basis cannot last for long. The dramatic 
method of Brecht is a gain in expressing emotion and presenting 
social structures. It is way of getting beyond external observation of 
a known world. His major plays - Mother Courage and Her 
Children, The Good Woman of Setzuan, The Life of Galileo, 
The Causcasian Chalk - were written during the remarkable period 
between 1937 and 1945. 

Brecht's dramatic techniques known as ‘epic theatre! or ‘open 
theatre’ are diametrically opposed to conventional drama or} 
Aristotelian drama or the dominant naturalism of the European drama 
after Ibsen. In Brecht's words, the ‘essential point of epic theatre is 
that it appeals less to the spectator's feelings than to his reason: 
Brecht began with Piscator's model of epic theatre and developed 
this type of drama by adopting Marxist ideology to drama. This 
drama is largely concemed with an examination of the individual and 
society in their economic and political aspects. Epic theatre makes, 
the spectators an observer and awakens their capacity to act. The’ 
traditional drama paralyses the critical faculties of the audience by 
stage action. Brechtian drama presents a view of the world in which 
the spectator confronts something and is made to study what he 
sees. In the Aristotelian drama a viewer is made to identify with the 
character on the stage and in the process his capacity to act i 
consumed. This mode of drama shows man discovering himself in 
a given situation. In the epic theatre, history is regarded as % 
evolutionary process and men are shown in the process of pr roducity, 
themselves and their situations. Brecht developed methods of writing! 
which produced ‘alienation effect' on the stage. This distancing effet! 


makes the audience participate on the stage without beint 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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overwhelmed by the feeling of pity and fear. The audiences are not 
merely silent spectators but actors who can understand and react to 
the action on the stage. This mode of dama challenges the central 
thesis of the ‘illusion of reality’ in which an action is created that is 
so life like that the veristimilitude absorbs the whole attention of 
both the dramatist and the audience. This is, in fact, a valuable 
extension of the method of expressionist theatre. Brecht's The Good 
Woman of Sezuan is a brilliant example to show how the idea of 
acting out alternative roles is developed into an action. The story of 
this play deals with the problems of a good woman in a bad society. 
Here the society can destroy this isolated woman morally if not 
physically. Brecht could easily have substituted for this the anti- 
romantic version-the woman realizing that her society was like this, 
adopted "a cheerful, tough amoralism (eat first, morals after) and 
kept alive."* Unlike traditional dama, Brecht shows but versions in 
this play. Shen Te, the good woman, 'invents' her tough cousin, Shui 
Ta, first as an alternative and then as an independent person who 
exists with her. It is not a case of ‘fixed goodness’ against 'fixed 
badness’; rather it is an instance of goodness and badness in the act 
of the dramatic form. Raymond Williams aptly records the 
effectiveness of this method : 


The methods of expressionist drama, which had normally 
been used to show an intolerable tension within a single 
consciousness, are extended to show the tension of a 
common experience : a method of critical examination 
rather than sensational exposure. The play does not 
show the world through the actions and tensions of a 
Single mind, but through an objective action in 
Which....reveal the processes ‘by. which, they have 
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An important feature of Brecht's drarna is that he is seriously” 


concerned with the contemporary political world yet he tums 

frequently to fable and history to write his plays. For instance, The 

Life of Galileo and The Mother Courage are based on history, | 
is mainly because Brecht is interested in the whole range of historical 
development and within it he is concerned with most of the forms 
of contemporary social crisis. The use of fable and history is 
connected with this as well as being a device of distancing ie 

'defamiliarisation’. In Mother Courage Brecht's dialectical materialism 
takes the form of a dialectical vision which holds together’ 
complementary opposites in ironic tension and the audience is in its 
turn is encouraged to practise ‘complex seeing’. In Mother Courage 
Brecht explains dramatically the dynamics of the double optic by 
taking recourse to the strategies of modemity's ‘planes of historicity: 
Here is an example : 


Cannon shots. \ 
The Chaplain : Now they're lowering the Commander 
into his grave! A historic moment. Mother Courage : 
It's a historic momentto me when they hit my daughter 
over the eye. She is all but finished now.. -Even her 
dumbness comes from the war... -Curse the war!® 


It is Scene Six of Mother Courage where Mother Courast 
is shown interacting with The Chaplian during Tilly's funeral (duris 
a break in the Thirty's Years' War). Suddnely Kattrin arrives 0n titt 
scen with her injured head, a bullet i injury inflicted by a solide 
Brecht's dramatic methods shows tha one thing or event may hast 


different meansings for different, qhagactastien Haridwar” 3 
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Mother Courage appears on the stene with her two sons and 
a dumb daughter. She joins the ongoing war with the hope of better 
business prospects. The contradiction of the ptay lies in the fact that 
Mother wants to maintain her family by means of the war which, as 
past experiences show, always destroys human race. In the course 
of the play, she is outwitted by men of war despite her 
resourcefulness and physical and metnal strength. Even after the 
loss of her two sons, she keeps on pulling the cart which symbolically 
shows the resilience of human spirit even in the hour of crisis. It is 
Kattrin who finally emerges as the true 'mother courage’ of the play. 
Mother Courage is the biological mother of her children; Kattrin, 
though she has not attained the motherhood in the physical sense, 
becomes the real mother by protecting and preserving the children 
of the whole town. Caring least for her own safety, she warns the 
town by beating the drum- truly a maternal instinct! Mother Courage, 
though physically strong woman, remain ignorant about the destructive 
potential of war and loses her children one after the other; Kattrin, 
physically challenged girl, is fully aware of the destructive potential 
of war and saves the town. Mother saves her life but inadvertently 
loses her children; Kattrin sacrifices her life to save the people of 
the town. She emerges as a universal mother figure. Mother Courage 
does not learn any thing from the war experience and this is ironically. 
the ‘bitterest and most meaningful lesson of the play’. In fact. in epic 
theatre it is the spectator who undergoes the process of learning by 
critically responding to the actionof the play. Brecht, however, retains 
ihg 'structure of feeling’ of expressionist drama : an isolated individual 
in the face of a totally alien world. In Mother Courage he creates 
a complex acton, action being outward. In Galileo he dramatieses 
à Complexd consciousness. In the play Galileo is shown continuing 


“Ss scientific, wopk but in isolation fearp those might have taught. 
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his ability to discover forms 


As a dramatist Brecht's strength lies in | 
s ordinarily overlooked } 


of drama which allow expression for what 1 


or silenced in every day life. is 

T.S. Eliot revives vere drama in the first half of twentieth 
century to give expression to the changed ‘structure of feeling’. This TI 
o naturalist drama which fo 


mode of drama came as a sharp reacton t 
only showed surface reality. The new dramatic form intendedto ac 


bring to surface what was underlying or below surface. W.B. Yeas co 
also joined T.S. Eliot to search new kinds of dramatic actions which 

could show the full range of human experience. W.B. Yeats! Four Jo 
Plays for Dancers (1920), Eliot's unfinished Sweeney Agonistes, thi 
(1932) shows an experiment being made in this regard. Though dis 
Eliot achieved one major success in Murder In Cathedral (1935) Pa 
with a spiritual theme, he failed when he turned to contemporaly, of 
action. Christopher Fry also made an attempt in verse drama but) the 
failed to take it to the dramatic height. Verse drama failed mainly for th 
two reasons : first, verse form could not be used for ordinary action! dri 
like answering the telephone, passing the salt on the dinning table wc 
etc; second, there was no permanent theatre in which thesi oy 
experiments could be followed through. As Raymond Williams! Th 
appropriately points out that a dramatic form without substantial the 
social basis cannot be successful for long. Verse drama, with its 'dis 
limited range, lacked in social basis and was inadequate to expres ‘str 
the contemporary mood. The serious verse drama, in fact. W# €xy 
gone before the two major influences whcih go a long way in the anc 


making of new drama had appeared. fee 
Now the English theatre reached a stage when it was full) dre 
opened to the full range of European practice and this proved 10 Bi ene 
a fruitful encounter. The works of Satre, Brecht, Becket and Jones? hay 
üs 


were a powerful influence on the subsequent drama. The new arai 
| 
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intended to capture both through dramatic action and dramatic 
speech, the more vital and more extended range of human 
experience. Slowly a large number of dramatists absorbed these 
varied influences and this gave rise to an important trend in drama. 
The majority drama was challenged not so much because of its 
form as of its content and it was widely felt that "the speech and 
action of the typical majority theatre were miles away from 
contemporary life'® 
The revolt brought new content which was widely received. 
John Osborne's Look Back in Anger (1956) is a powerful play of 
this trend. It is distinctively working class drama showing 
disenchantment of the working class with the then Govt. (Labour 
Party). The play broke new ground and there was a general release 
of energy. Deloney's 4 Taste of Honey was also a revolt against 
the prevailing middle-class drama. The new drama made its way 
through an independent theatre and within no time it became a 
dramatic movement. It has been described as the emergence of 
working class drama. But this description is too general and 
Oversimplified. These plays - John Osborne's Look Back in Anger, 
The Entertainer and John Ardene's Live Like Pigs - though contain 
the factors of youth and poverty are more about people who are 
‘disorganized and restless’ than about the working class people. The 
‘structure of feeling’ which was operative at that time is effectively 
expressed in these plays. The plays are well received by the young 
and by a majority of middle-class audience where the structure of 
feeling’ was most ex plicit. Jimmy Potter in Look Back in Anger 
drects his anger against society through his wife who is the only 
enemy in sight. The hopes and aspirations of young men like Jimmy 


taye been thwarted and there are not any good ‘causes left’. In act 
1 Scene two 


a Hlison comectly. understands-the,rastlessness of hey 
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F 
father, Colonel who held an importnat position in the British army | 
in India during colonial period. She also finds some reason in Jimmy's z 


aggression and frustration. 


Colonel : Those long, cool evenings up in the hills, ; 
every thing purple and golden. Your mother and I were 
so happy then...... knew in my heart it was all over 
then. Everything. 

Alison : You're hurt because everything is changed. 
Jimmy is heart because every thing is the same. And 
neither of you can face iot. Sometrhing's gone wrong 


somewhere, hasn't it?® 


After these plays ‘low life’ drama came on the scene in which 
crooks and prostitutes were the central characters. The playsof 4 
Arnold Wesker, Bernard Kops and Jean Genet are fine examples, 

of this drama. T-S. Eliot and Christopher Fry too had dwelton 

similar themes but the subtle different is that similar themes arenow; ¢ 
expressed in "new voices, and with a different is edge". There is a 

a new sound in these plays : that of the ordinary human voices trying] 

to live through the despair. This is best expressed in A Taste of T 

Honey. There are clear social and historical relations betwee!" 
particular literary forms and societies in which they were produced r 

or created. A transitional period is usually marked by the emergen®” n 

of new experimental forms. But it is also very common to fin! y 
apparent continuation or even conscious revival of older forms. F% < 
instance, Greek choral tragic drama has at different times bee", 1 

widely imitated or consciously revived. Once new forms are created i 

some of their elements are also likely to be appropriated in latei a 

L period to bring forth new experience. The radically new form df F 
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contemporary prose drama despite bold experiments and innovation 
has also appropriated many important elements from the seventeeth 
century dramatic techniques. 

English drama reaches the curious point of revival of naturalist 
drama which, when naturalism. The new drama is less the drama of 
soical description and probability than the drama of a state of mind. 
This mode of drama uses naturalism as a means of expressing the 
state of mind. These plays, as Raymond Williams observes, are 
about "a number of intensely personal cries in th: ' “k : a lyrical 
and romantic drama turned bitter and almost hopeless; a set of 
blues rhythms rather than a set of social problem plays."" 

A new and different direction was opened up for British 
drama by theatrical genius of Samuel Becket and Harold Pier. 
The dramatic trends of the 1950s come very close to the European 
drama. The European plays of this period express the contemporary 
mood in a remarkable way. Becket's Waiting for Godot (1952) is 
a notable example of this trend. Becket throws aside all the 
conventions of realistic drama. In this play, he shows two tramps in 
a bare and barren landscape. They wait for the appearance of 
‘Godot’, whom they except but of whom they know nothing. 
Language does not facilitate communication rather it create 
‘discontinuities, anticlimaxes, the bathos of misunderstanding and 
non-communication".!! The new type of drama relies on fantasy, 
nightmares and hallucinations and there is no apparent pattern. The 
words do not seem to convey any thing which can be fitted into the 
obvious pattern of common sense. Martin Esslin aptly remarks : 
There are poetic images which eventually make a longer poetic 
‘mage."'? Language in these plays is devaluted and distinegrated. 
One has to understand the pattern of images for understanding the 


play. This is Begket's dramaticanethadito, express theloneliness, the 
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horror and the degrading futility of life. There is really Something . 


new in the theatre of Becket and Ionesco. Becket explores the” 


untapped potential of language by creating his dialogue out of the 
stylized breakdown of hyperliterary styles. Pinter invents a drama of 
‘human relations at the level of language itself. The traditional theatre, 
says Jean Vannier, presents ‘psychological relationships which 
language only translates’, in the new drama the characters! language 
is ‘literally exposed upon the stage’ so that there appears ‘a theatre 
of language where man's words are held up to us as a spectable." 
Here is an example from Waiting for Godot : 


Vladimir : Where are your boots? 

Estragon : I must have thrown them away. 

Vladimir : When? 

Estragon : I don't know. 

Vladimir : Why? 

Estragon : (Exasperated). I don't know why I don't 
know! 


Vladimir : No, I mean why did you throw rthem away?" 


> as 


la 
ul 
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Herold Pinter's plays also reflect the method and the rhythm 
of Becket and Ionesco. The theme of menace, focus on the ordinary | 
and crude language, fear. obsession with trivial things of life ete. a 
the points of commonalty between Pinter and Ionesco. In late fifties 
~ Tonesco's influence began to wane but Pinter kept on flourishing 
even into the late seventies and the eighties. Pinter's plays, if 
performed well. can both frighten and amuse the audience. while) 
presenting the lragmentary, insecure and uncertain world of which | 
we are all a part, he explores the full potential of language - is 


silences, gaps, absences, banalities and j jargons. ‘» undefined ant 
ction, Haridwar 
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| unending struggle is shown, as in The Homecoming and The Dumb 


r Show, through a strange admixture of serious and comic elements. 


Robet Bernard aptly says : Violenct lurks below the surface of the 
language, hovers in silenct."> In the manner of structuralists, Piner 
exploits the ‘silence’ and ‘absence’ (in language) to convey the 
objective reality which cannot be adequately expressed through 
language. Pinter goes one step ahead of Absurdist tradition by 
underlining nto the difficulty of communication but the danger of 


communication : 


I think we communicate too well, in our silence, in 
what is unsaid, and that what takes place is continual 
evasion, desparate rearguard attempts to keep ourselves 
to ourselves. Communication is too alarming. To enter 
into someone else's life is too frightening, to disclose to 
others the poverty within use is too fearsome a 
possibility," 


In most of his plays, Pinter's charactes behave like animals 


| who are guided by basic survival instincts : fight, fight and mimicry. 


Davies or Meg or Stanley or Ruth or Lenin use language either to 
attack, or to retreat or to hid waht they actually are : 


Goldberg : Where was your wife? 
Goldberg : Answer 
Stanley : (turning, crouched) : What wife? 
` Maccan : He's killed his wife. 
Goldberg : Why did you kill your wife? 
Stanley : (sitting,‘his back to the audience) : What 


> 
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Pinters marked influence can be observed in the plays written pie 
by the dramatists of sixties. Joe Orten (1933-1967) is one such “ki 
dramatist who came under the influence of Pinter in the beginning ar 
of his career. Later he recreated the comedy of manner which sc 
contained ‘a strong admixture of farce and fantasy’. His plays are cc 
full of poised wit which comes from his sense of classlessness. His th 
plays are replete with one-line dialogues with epigrammatic tersenes. A 
For instance : God is a gentleman. He prefers blonds. (Loot) ni 
There is a farcical action in the play Loot which showos th 
disorderliness, intolerrance and violence inherent in the social set of 
up. Based on his personal observation of the police behavior, Joj H 
Orton, registeres his protest against inhuman face of the police.li el 


shows the dramatist's concern for human dignity and the quality of W 
life. ce 
The new generation of dramatists rid the theatre of middle! dr 
class connotations and brings theatre to the people. to the common as 
people. John Arden through his Serjeant kMusgrave's Dant re 
(1959) deals with the theme of war and the inhumanity of mant vs 
man within the capitalist system. David Edgar's Destiny (1976) 
also a powerful play which deals with the theme of the aftereeffect th 
of colonialism and the racial tension in a big industrial city. S 
From the above analysis of different dramatic forms it is evidet ° 
that in forty years of experiment the formal verse drama had reacted @ 
a high level of technical skill but it could never solve the problet : 
of action. Another weakness of verse drama was that the valt“ 
appealed to have been based not on contemporary experience w 3 
on the preserved values of other societies. The new drama of rece! $ 
years alter rejecting that particular tradition has had to start | 
So it is crude and unfinished in its actual writing. But it can st! Š 


progress further by having interaction with the wider Europe 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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tradition. The new dramatic forms are capable of "reaching certain 
kinds experience which dissolve the fixed categories of the individual 
and society as historical themes. In these plays the problem of the 
sources of speech is less pressing because the action is not 
contemporary. Differnet dramatists make different uses of history in 
their plays. There is a kind of historical play examplified by Bolt's 
A Man jor All Seasons (1960). The play has a kind of antedated 
naturalism : the characters talk and feel in the twentieth century but 
the action is located in the sixteenth century. Then there is theplay 
of romantic intrigues aptly illustrated by Whiting's The Devils (1961). 
Here the opportunity is taken to create new kinds of theatrical 
effect. Fry made romantic comedies out of this kind of material and 
Whiting has made a psychological drama out of it. Because of its 
colour movement, it can be effectively produced and played. It can 
draw directly on the methods of acting and can produce Shakespeare 
as distinct from Shakespeare's own dramatic methods. It may be 
recalled that in Shakespeare these elements are directed by the 
verse. 

Since the older dramatic forms failed to give expression to 
the contemporary mood, these new dramatic which the ordinary 
audience sometimes found puzzling, had to be experimented with in 
order to give expression to the new 'structure of feeling.’ There is 
a close relation and connection between the art forms and social 
change. There are no sudden changes in a society and likewise 
dramatic forms are also evolved gradually. The old forms are broken 
and rejected and replaced by new dramatic forms. In a new dramatic 
oma elements of older forms are always retained because a new 
Society takes some time to reach full consciousness and survival of 
old forms of consciousness makes it useful for the dramatist to use 
Some elements of the old dramatic forms to express new issues and 
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problems which have occupied the centers-stage. Twentieth century | 
witnessed many social changes and these changes had a direg, ~ 
impact on the development of different dramatic forms. Dramatic 
forms are constantly and continually changed, modified and rejected 


in favour of some other dramatic forms which can adequately express 


the ‘objective reality’ which is always in flux. Drama does not belong : 


merely to an isoalted aesthetic domain; rather it is deeply connected 
with the changes taking place n the society. The theatre has to 
change with the change in society if it is remain alive. It is heartening 
to note that there are playwrights, the directors, the actors, and the 
audience to make this quiet but necessary change possible. i 
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DIASPORAL DREAM IN UMA PARAMESWARAN' nos 
ROOTLESS BUT GREEN ARE THE BOULEVARD, Pa 

TREES | 


The term 'Diaspora' literally refers to man's scattering in@ 
alien soil far away from homeland. It implies a cultural travel ai 
a nostalgic reminiscence of home. While analyzing the problem! 
of the Indian Diaspora in Canada, Uma Parameswaran write! 
"Home is where our feet are and we had better place our hea 
where the feet are"!. Like the members of any other Diaspot 
Indians in a Diasporic situation face the problems of alienati 
and partial assimilation in the new land. 

Cultural alienation is a world phenomenon today. Th 
| tremendous difference between two ways of life leads a perst 
l to a feeling of depression and frustration. This could be call# 
l culture shock. When a person leaves his own culture and ente 
another, his old values come into conflict with the new 0% 
One of the trio in Indian English writing, Raja Rao once s 
| etn 
pi > s ared, "Wherever I live } © 


with New Zealand in my. bones,"2)IheeRelandahern Conrad 
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his country while it was struggling for freedom from the Russian 
rule. He wrote volumes of essays and novels on every topic 
other than the slavery and the independence of his country and 
subsequently suffered throughout his life acute sense guilt. "He 
who crosses the ocean may change the skies above him, but not 
the colour of his soul'’. writes Edward also in his diary in 1887 
at Badagini in Australia. There are writers "who could neither 
inhabit the country nor reject it but continued to be nostalgic 
about in their literatures from abroad." For all immigrants intense 
nostalgia is an inevitable outcome of their displacement as Uma 


Parameswaran observes, 


Every immigrant transplants part of his native Ikand 
in the new country and the transplant may be said 
to have taken root once the immigrant figuratively 
sees the river that runs in the adopted place, not the 
Ganga or the Assinibonie as the Ganga, both of 
which imply a transference or substituition - the 
confluence of any two rivers is sacred.°. 


The new world presented is not a fantasy that cancels the 


_ Teality of the past but on the contrary, it is readjustment, adaption, 


Participaton and fulfillment. The process of acculturation is 
inevitability that cannot be escaped by an immigrant to a culture 
different from his or her own. The present paper proposes to 
Study the problems of immigrants and their struggle between the 
Pulls of two cultures by a study of Uma Parameswaran's Rootless 
but Green are the Boulevard Trees. 

Uma Parameswaran bom and educated in India is at present 


_ 2 professor of English at the University of Winnipeg and iinvolved 
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in the Indo-Canadian and women's communities in Winnipeg 


She is also a poet and playwright and a producer of Weekly.) 


television shows on India and Indians in Canada. She talks aboy 
four phase in the immigrant’s life : The four phases are : fist 
wonder and fear at the new world around oneself and nostalgi 
for the world left behind; second, an overriding impulse to surviv 
in the new world that makes one immerse onself in one 
profession or family. third, after one has found job security, 
turning towards cvganizational activity within one's ow 
ethnocentric community; and finally an active participation in th 
larger political and social arena outside one's own immediat} 
community. 

Though Uma Parameswaran claims that the complet 
assimilation of the immigrants is possible but the fact remains thi 
the immigrants, dciinitely the first generation, might acquire: 


relative adjustmnet that is acculturation but not assmilation i 


Acculturation is the adoption of changes in external behaviour ft 
a smoother acceptance by the new society whereas tht 
assimilation is the ability to react instinctively and emotionally i! 
a culture. The degree of assimilation depends on the age an 
immigrant's length of stay in the two cultures. Immigranti 
experiences in the host country also affect the process d 
assimilation. In this process every immigrant has to unleam whi 
he has leamt in his own culture and under go the leanring procs 
anew in the alien culture. This is termed by Clarke Blaise ® 
‘Unhousement’ and 'Enhousement'. The process of assimilation" 


relatively easier for the younger generation immigrant whose ro 


are not firmly fixed in the culture of his birth, Uma Parameswa® 
vividly portrays the problems and process of transplantation 4 
her play Rootless but Green are the Boulevaard Trees. 


- Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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peg The play depicts the real life like people in the Indo- 
ekl; Canadian community and the events. situations and experiences 
bow pictured are so common and typical which occur in the various 
fit, families of the immigrants in Canada. The whole play revolves 
ale round the East Indian family living in the suburbs of Winnipeg. 
viw The characters of the play belong to three generations. The three 
ney genreations represent the various stages and degree of change in 
tya the marraiges of two cultures by their appearacne, language and 
ow, values. 
1 the In the play the lives of the members of the two families of 
dia}. Indian origin - The Bhave family and the Moghe family - are 
evinced. They are the members of "New Diaspora", Vijay Mishra 
ple? examins the Indian Diaspora through its two phases which he 
tht calls “Pre-modern phase" I old Diaspora and "Late modem phase" 
iea I New Diaspora‘. The first phase includes the movement of 
tion indentured labhourers which took place in the nineteenth century. 
rf The second phase includes migration of the people of Indian 
th, origin to different parts of the world especially to metropolitan 
ly’ Centers of North America, Europe and Australia. The characters 
ani Of this play have migrated to Canada voluntarily to be successful 
anii Materially, thus belonging to New Diaspora. The members of the 
5 Bhave family are Sharad, the father, Savitri, the mother and their 
whi three children, Jayan Krish and Jyoti. The Moghe family has 
oes Veejala, Sharad's sister, Anant, Veejala's husband and their 
ef children Vithal and Priti (or Prixie). 
on Sharad Bhave, an atomic energy scientist in trombay, India. 
root, had quit his job and now works in Canada as a real estate 
vat broker. Jyoti, his daughter, pictures his plight in the following 
a if Yoril could'nt have been easy for him to move out after he 
as thirty five, and it is no bed of roses here, mowing the lawn 


o 
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house and hundred mechanical chores whig 


and painting the , 
he luxury of family back homer 


were done by servants in t 
Sharad is like "Trishanku". Trishanku is a figure from Indig, Jne 


mythology - and a symbol used by Uma Parameswaran - wh to 
with the efforts of the 'rishis' was pushed to the heaven but we of 
denied entrance to the heaven by gods. With both the forces 
working simultaneously in opposite direction, he could not belor, ro 
to either place and stayed in between two worlds. Sharai an 
plight of not being able to belong anywhere gets reflected inhi ex 
behaviour. fin 
His wife Savitry is a school teacher. She is more tradition’ It 
than her husband. Her changing into saree inside the hous he 
wearing Kumku, looking after the needs of the family during tt 00 
dining times, all go to prove that she is still dominated by th me 
Indian culture. When she is worried about - her daughter's lt 
night arrivals Sharad comforts her thus, "Don't be worrier Sai ho 
She is : good girl and Andre (her boy friend) is a decent by Ya 
He behaves just like one of us. So respectful and looks like 4 sto 
too, with his black hair and eyes...... . The youngsters here # fo 
doing well... . The disco craze is perfectly harmless..... } ple 
hundred youngsters swaying around. Group activities are saf 
values that this generationm has discovered for itself. As !on8’ als 
they are in a group, they are all right. And thand God for% ™ 
Winnipeg winters: nobody can wander into the bushes. Least! ee 
all our children" (p.81). a 
Sahard's speech clearly reflects that he wants his child i 
to be the members of Canadian society but at the same tm 
wants them to confirm to his notion of Indian children- Sat 
too, is unable to cut herself off from Indian ethos and sensib! 
In the core of her being she still remains an Indian though’ 
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v ich, got acculturated to Canadian situation externally. For example, 
me" though she doesn't prevent her daughter Jyoti from dating as an 
ndia: Indian mother would have done, still she cannot allow the father 
wh to know the. escapades of the daughter. So she deprives Jyoti 
tw: of the usage of her father's ¿car but allows her to use her own. 


force The first generation immigrants suffer a lot before ihey can 
elon root themselves in the alien soil. They face tough competition 
ara} and racial descrimination wherever they go. While narrating his 
inhi experience in a bus Sharad says, "It upsets me profoundly to 
find myself in a crowd. All alien faces staring at and through me. 
ition: It makes me wonder, makes me ask myself, what am I doing 
ious here? Who are these faceless people among whom my ' % is 
ng ti oozing away? EAch so self contained, so complete, looking at 
by tk me as though I souldn't be here." (p.82). 
5 lak This feeling of alienation aggravates with a vision of the 
-Sai homeland. The diasporic people remember that 'homeland’ in 
t bo), Various ways. Recalling old myths, telling many versions of the 
ike s stories from the great Indian epics to the children, cooking Indian 
reu food at home are various ways by which the charactes of this 
_. + play maintain a relationship with their homeland. 
satel The level of the assimilation in the new land gets manifested 
ong? abo in the language the characters speak in the play. There is 
or g difference in the language of the first generation and the second 
east 8Neration migrants. Krish, Jayant and vithal speak in English 
filled with Jargon like "Howdee" (75) "Bug oof, bozo" (75) and 
pilit reference to Jesus. On the other and the first generation migrants 
e (E the play like savitri and Veejala use a lot of words from their 
sail ether tongue like "beta". The difference in their language 
sibit delineates the first generation migrants have assimilated partially 
3 and want to maintain connection with their native language and 
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life while the second generation migrants have assimilated in thy 


new environment in a better way. \ 


They are willing to change with time. They rarely sho, 
any urge to go back to India as Jyoti suggests, "We have y 
change with time. Haven't we been in the closet lon 
enough?"(97). The characters of this generation desperately wa 


to be here as the pissed - off whites. ....We've got 


in. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ta 
to belong to Canada though they are rootless, they wantt 4, 
flourish : as 
"Jayant : Our people, our old country, Dad. there's th 
no "our people” and no “old country" for anyone in { th 
the world any more, least of all for us. This is our | ar 
land and there we shall stay. re 
Sharad : Roots, son, reots. Can we rally grow roots in 
here? b) 
Jayant : sure Dad." (83). 
, of 
Jayant is very hopeful of their survival in the alien soil. By th 
he and his friends are greatly disappointed when the truth dawy wi 
on them that thewhites are not ready to accept them and consi& 
- them on equal terms, de 
in 
Assimilate, my ass. They don't want us to assimilate. tin 
They want us out. We'll be squashed like bugs soon. ile 
_ All these years we though the isolation was coming 
from us, but now that we are trying to merge we 
know exactly what they feel... . We have to stay \ 
separate from them and stay together within and o 
we've got to show them that we have as much right l i 


——_ 
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to stay apart, stay together, that's the only way. (98). 


Second generation immigrants expect Canada to become a 
melting pot where different - people from different cultures and 
ideas co exist on equal terms. As Vithal says, "We've to stand 
tall and by God we shall. We shall build our temple at the Red 
and Assinboine and then we shall say, Okay, we are ready to 
assimilate." (98-99). 

Vithal also gives the example of Jews who ghettoised 
themselves and are on the top of the world. This goes to prove 
that if someone has his roots strong in his culture, he can flourish 
anywhere. Uma Parameswaram gives more importance to familial 
relations and emotional ties, the core of Indian culture. The 
immigrants hope to survive in the alien culture being nourished 
by the strength of family bondage. 

Hence Uma Parameshwaran envisages that "After a couple 
of generations everything would be more even all round within 
the community and outside. We'd have a lot more brown - 
white kids.;.... ." (101-102). 


Thus we find that the second generation immigrants 


| desperately want to belong to Canada. They rarely show any 


l 


| Nelination to go back to India. They are willing to change with 


| tme, Though they are 'rootless' in the new land, they want to 


flourish and want to be ‘green’. 
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Pos THE GROWTH OF ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


ivel DURING THE GUPTA AGE 


32 th ; 
The Gupta age is known as a "Golden age" in the history of 


ancient India. Some scholars have described the Gupta period of 
Indian history as the "Augustan age", some have compared it with 
"the Periclean age of Greece", some described it as "Classical 
age". But the majority of scholars called the Golden age of ancient 
| India. There was a great progress in the sphere of social, religion, - 
economic, political, art and the literature in Gupta period. In the 
field of mathematical and astronomical sciences, the Gupta age 
is adorned by the illustrious names of "  Aryabhatta" and 
"Varahmitra"!, Therefore the Gupta age is called as a “Golden age" 
of Ancient India. The Gupta period was very famous prosperous 
ftom the point of economic stability and development. That period 
SaW a rapid growth of economic activities. The growth of economic 
Institutions was amost important point of economic life in Gupta 
age. Due to economic organizations or guilds as "Sreni" or "Nigma” 
Was Very great economically progress of country in this period. 
sowing to "R.N.Dandekar", the Gupta sovereigns made special 
rts to develop industriahand.eammercial-sattlements in variou 


iosi ammeg - 
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minions by offering concessions and patronage to! gin 


parts of their do 
d the economic life was very organised ./ pre 


guilds’. So in Gupta perio 
due to these institutions. 


THE LITERARY SOURCES 
The literary sources of the Gupta period has a great! so) 


importance . There were various kinds of guilds in the literary Th 
sources at that time. There is clearly mentioned a "sreniof Ar 
Architects" in "Raghuvansha ofKalidasa" and a"sreni of gold- of 
smith” in Mudra-rakshas of Vishakhadutta>. In this age there are sre 
mentioned various srenis and its heads by varahmihira’®. In Gupta! ecc 
period the Smritis show that the state maintained a benevolent "D 
attitude towards the guilds. These smritis are as- Brahaspati- sre 
smriti’, Narada-smriti® and Yajnavalkya-smriti’ etc. All these smritis of: 
show the fully maintenance and activities of guilds. There isa ma 
great description about the political and social work of guildsin bai 
smrities, The smrities show that the affairs of a guild wer "M 
managed by a president and a small executive committee of, 
four or five members. According to "Narada and Brahaspati 
smiriti" the president should be a great, honesty, thuthful person and 
he should keep patience for any work". The smritis says that the: 
king was to extend a patronisinghand to the guilds. 
According to the smiritis,a guild seems to have posses 
considerable executive and Judicial authority over its memberi ns 
Guilds were often mobile and movedfrom one place to another in 
order to improve their prospects. The unity of the members ws 
the very essence of the guilds. The members of the commerci E 


. . . . Q n 
guilds were interested not only in their own tradeexclusively wsl > 
| Org 


also in several other cultural activities, works of public utility wet th 
e 


- carried out by various guilds. The members of the guilds we 
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fo. given considerable freedom in the choice of their individual 
ed 4! professions. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES 

Bisides the literary sources, there are available Archaeological 

sat sources to find out the economic institutions in the Gupta period. 
ty There are many inscriptions, copper-plates and seals in the 
of Archaeological sources, which point out about the various activities 
ld} of guilds in Gupta period. The Gupta's Inscriptions mantion "Talik- 
are sreni"!! and "Silk-weavers sreni"!?. These srenis were very important 
pla; economic institutions at that time. "Pahapur Inscription"! and 
ent "Damodarpur copper plate insription"'* mention about " Nagar- 
ati sresthi" in number 1,2,4. "Nagar-sresthi" was the head or president 
itis of sreni of city. Inscriptions refer to the guilds of merchants, bankers, 
isa! manual-workers, weavers, oilmen and atone-cutters etc. Guilds did 
sin banking business and had their branches in towns and cities. 
ere “Mandsore Inscription" of Kumar Gupta I and Banduvarman shows 
eof] that the sreni of siik-weavers build a "surya build a "surys - Temple" 
pati! and later repaired it.'5 "The Indore copper plate inscription" of 465 
ani A.D. mentions a Tailika-sreni oe Guild of oilmen of which the 
the | President is named "Jivanta". This guild was trusted even by 
| Brahamana with the custody of his donation to be held in perpetuity 
ssed| Under a contract which was registered.'¢ "The Bihar stone pillar 
yet scription" of Skandagupta records the creation of a permanent 
erin “Ndowment in favour of a guild of the town of Ajapuraka."’ Besides 
ve) we Inscriptions, Numerous clay-seals have been discovered in the 
roial “NS Of the ancient city of vaisali. They beat the names of a large 
y but! Member of traders, bankers, merchants and refer to corporate 
guilds. "Dr. spooner" and "Dr. Bloch" who discovered 


the guilds were "something like a modern chamber 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection Haridwe 
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There were various kinds of guilds.’ Gu 
hat the guilds were "something like 
Gupta's capital patliputre", ” i 
der a seal, the seal of 


of commerce" in nerthen India. 
"Dr. R.C.mazumdar" said also t 
a modern chamber of commerce" in 
Every time an article or a letter was sent un 
a private Individual was always used in addition to the common seal | (pe 
of the guild. A guild of silk-weavers migrated from Lata to Dasapura ife 
in western Malwa and there they flourished in their business under 
the patronage of the Gupta monarch. A Guild of oilmen in mentioned 
as carrying on prosperous trade in the town of Indrapura. Besides 
vaisali - There are many clay seals who has been also discovered 
from the Nalanda and Kaushambi, but the seal of vaisali has a very | 
great importance in the comparison of other seals. (322 
The Guilds were also doing banking business and receiving 
permanent deposits guaranteeing regular payment of interest to be 
utilised for specific charitable objects which the donors had in view. /nd 
Even if the members of Guild migrated in a body to another place 
offering better trade prospect, the public had full confidence that 
they will honour their obligations. Guilds autonomous bodies having 
their own rules, regulations and bye -laws which were usually Vare 
accepted and respected by the state. Disputes among their members 
were settled by their own executive and not by the courts of the 188 
state”. Guilds had their own funds and properties. Many of them 
were rich enough to excavate a cave or build a temple. Often) 
They donate money time for the social and religious deeds. Induvid 
members of the Guild were both rich and cultured. They knew” 
astrology and military science. In the case of emergency, 4 guil i 
could raise a militis from among its own members andemploye® w 
give protection to the person, propety and merchandise of isp 
members. l i 
Thus traders and Industries, both high and low. were organis 


in Guiles- Theses Rovainydoubtergagcltdian tiea of the impe 
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18 Guptas was a period od affluence and prosperity. The economic 
ke condition of the Gupta period was very prosperous dur to the 
1o ' growth of Guilds or Institutuions. It seems that the economic 
of prosperity of Gupta age was based fully on these Institutions 
eal | (perticularly sreni and Nigma). Therefore, the corporate economic 
xa | life of the Gupta age was completely well-arranged and organised. 
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Quarterly English Journal 


Sanil Kumar & Vivek Bhatanagar 


CHANNELS OF MYSTICISM IN 
SWAMI RAMA TIRTHA'S POETRY 


The foundation of mysticism is grounded in the belief of the 
mystic that there is an eternal unity, oneness or likeness in all the 
objects of nature and human nature created by the Almighty God. 
He believes that the divine spirit moves through all the objects of 
creation and unites them in an inseparable and indissoluble collage 
of spiritual affinity. He sees an undivided changeless life in all lives 
moving in the universe. He also has faith in the concept that all 
things in the visible world are but forms and manifestations, of the 
divine life, and that these phenomena are changing and temporary; 
While the soul that informs them is eternal and perpetual. The mystic 
firmly believes that human beings can have a vision of the divine not 

| through their physical perception, but by the inner eyes of the soul 
| ate gn have the pleasure and privilege of that beautiful and 
| pause, Intellect connot have pleasure of doing sa: True 
i a, of the divine reality is possible only by developing and 
ng the soul-force in human life. The mystics like Swami 
Ee William Wordsworth and Swami Vivekanand lay 
€ cultivation of the soul through meditation and solitary 
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58 
contemplation. The mystics keep away the medding intellect from a 
their faith and belief. They have intuition and intuitive experrience of a 
the spiritual unity and its realization often throws them into a Trance All 
or Samadhi. The ‘transcendental feeling’ of ecstasy and cosmic Vedi 
unconsciousness comes to them and in such sweet moments, they, 
forgets all about their external existence. Thus mysticism is a temper 
rather than a doctrine. F.A.Spurgeon writes: "Mysticism is a temper 
rather than a doctrine, an atmosphere rather than a system of 


whic 


philosophy." 


Swami Rama Tritha (1873-1906) was basically a poet - monk | 
philosopher-saint, self-intoxicated sanyasi and the illustrious of modem ' 


Indian thought. He was really a profound thinker and had firm views 
on a number of subject. His numerous lyrics and songs belong to 
the tradition of saint poetry, which has deep association with the 
Vedic age. It is noteworthy that in spite of his sainthood, he wasa 
great artist with sharp aesthetic sense. As a result Rama Tirtha 
composed excellent lyrics which have a permanent place in Indian enti 
English Literature. He composed his poems, in a high ecstatic state, | that 
in ‘blessed and tranquil mood' when he was laid asleep in body and | toge 
became a living and animated soul. In such sweet moments of divine inse 
delight and bliss he felt a presence,the presence of Eternal, which Swe 
sublimated him "with the joy of elevated thoughts.'"Once Narayana Visi 
Swami, one of the chief disciples of Swami Ram Tritha, wrote’ Pt 
The soul stirring poems of Rama, written by him in moments | mot 
of deep inspiration and ecstatic joy, cannot fail to produce similar Wor 
effects on the innermost recess of the reader's heart to bring him (0 
rapturous delights and lasting joy of Eternal peace.” 
_ Swami Rama Tritha was mystic at heart sharing all the qualities | n a 


| of misticism enumerated in the for first paragraph. He was the | Smi 
| 
| l 
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Channel: 


m M perb and supreme mystic poet of his age, au mysticism was his 
‘Of reat claim to be recognized as a poet of eminense and excellence. 
1ce A] his poems and prechings are suffused with the spirituality of the 
Nic das and the Gita. 
ey He gives poetic expression to the universal principle of oneness 
Pt which he felt.and experienced in his life in the poem Joy: 
Der 
of The rainbow colours are my attires, 

My errands run like lightning fires, 


All loves I and, all sweet, hearts 


nk | I am desires, emotions I. 

m | The smiles of rose, the pearls of dew, 

WS The golden threads, so fresh so new, 

to All sun's bright rays, embalmed in sweetness, 

he The silvery moon, delicious neatness,? 

sa 

ha Swamiji believes that God and His Divine spirit pervades the 


an entire universe both animate and inanimate. The one divine spirit 
te, | that pervades and permeates through nature and man binds them 
nd togeether in the spirit of harmony and joy Life in every flower, bud, 
ne insect, sea, ocean and stone is a part of the Divine Life. Here 
ch | Swamiji may be compared with William Wordsworth in his mystic 
na | vision. In his poem Roll On, Ye Suns and Stars, he eloquently sums 
' Up the vision of God, as it has been described in the Gita : "The 
ts | Motion, moved the mover I, No rest, no motion, mine or thine, No 
ar | Words can make me describe: 
to | 

i The same vision of the eternal is described in another poem 
es ‘Tam the Mote in the Sunbeam." He believes that God alone is 
he | omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscent, and Omniscient, and all 
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. . . ` 1 

objects of this world are only His varied reflections. God is "yy, 4 
i : ink we on 

was, is, will be...., creations oan fall; The link, the chain a a 


existence, beginning and end of al r 


Ee ex] 
Swamiji had realized God through self-realization. He w 


undoubtedly an elightened soul. He, like a Yogi, maintains balan 
in all conditions of life. He was really a stoic. His famous poen 
"The World, The World is Naught to Me" is a marvellous presen 
tation of the principle of renunciation and self-annihilation. This pom 


is quite akin to Swami Vivekanand's "The Song of the Free". He 


| 


being a free man, does not care for body because to him the Sel, 


the Ultimate Relaity. He, like Milton, is fully deovted and dedicate 
to the will of the Almighty God : 


Life or death or disease, 

In me like vapours rise, play, and do cease, div 
The straight line of youth and the curves of age, 
Are surface figures on me as a page, 

Success, or failture makes no difference to me, 
For I am free, I am free, I am free."® 


As a mystic, he believes that self-realization. So he sings it 
mirth : Rs 


Trust, trust the self-Supreme; 
The restlessness of soul is due 

To faith in things that seem- l 
The thinks that fleet as fog or dew.’ | 
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Pai p i 
Like a true mystic, he gives life to all the objects of nature and i 
makes inter-communication between them possible. He witnesses 

Nt the presence of sentiment life in nature. He has a belief that each 
object of nature has a life of its own, belief of the poet finds full 


expression in the following lines : | 


Wa 
ang O' what a charm marvelous spreads; | 
en Over every hill and dale, | 
ae Wondrous blue and green my beds 
a Charming every red and pale. 
R Glorious, glorious light in sheds | 
wh Over every storm and hail | 
a Beauteous, beauteous one and all 
Heavenly, heavenly blessed call. 
Satish Kumar writes about Swami Rama Tirtha's vision of 
divinity and oneness with all - 
| Endowed with a imaginative and visionary tempera- 
ment he lived upon the veyr heights of life and saw the 
fleeting spectacle of the world pass before him. With 
i , the help of penetrating insight and visionary power he 
saw more of in than we, the purblind dwellers in the 
valley. He tried to tell mankind waht he discovered to 
be the fact and the succeeded in doing so.? 
| AS a mystic, Vivekananad also has deep faith in the philoso- 
r evi renunciation and selflessness. He believed that the heart of 


t . 
| nae 1s full of love and kindness for all. To him Love is God. 
| m Renunciation is God. To him Selfless Service is God : 
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The service true complete thy sacrifice, j 
Thy home the heart of love transcendent find; 
Remembrance sweet, that kills all space and time, 

Like altar roses fill thy place behind!’ 


Swami Rama Tirtha's mysticism does ot mean that he was; 

aware of human sorrows and sufferings. He exposes all fom! o1 
human follies. Like Wordsworth he thinks that 'The worldsis; m 
much with us' It keeps us down and away from the Life Divine di 
glimmering and glittering of the external world creates impeding, u 
in the path of spiritual redemption and leads poor mortals tows H 


sin ad depravity. He writes: si 


In clothes and coffins, homes as graves, 

Ye bury self, then wail and rave 

Ye spare the husk and soil the soul 

To save a part you lose the whole." j 


In fact, he ìs not merely a visionary. He is an honest set 
of truth and reality which are far more deeply interfused into the! 
all things. He was really an emancipator of the masses from if 
rance and slavery of misconceptions. He was romantic and relig 
poet of the highest order. C.F. Andrews writes: 


The message of this gay spirit laughing at hardship and 

smiling at pain is that sad India sorely needs admist the | 
depondency of so much of her present modern life. 
His romantic love of the nature, strong in his life 4 in | 
his death, his passion for sacrifice and renunciation, his j 
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eager thirst for reality and self-abandonment in search 
of truth, his joy and laughter of the soul in victory he 
had won-all these and other qualities such as these 
make him break into song, reveal the true poet behind 
the philosopher.” 


As a mystic, Swamiji honours even the simplest and the most 


ordinary objects of nature and human life. To him nothing is low or 
mean, for every thing that is present in the universe is touched by 
divine life. He visualizes one divine light in all the objects of the 
universe. God is the most radiant light and he alone illuminates all. 
Here Swamiji's mystic vision reminds of William Wordsworth's vj- 
sion expressed in the following lines; 


And J have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something for more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man, 


The same mystic vision may be felt in Swami Vivekanand's follow- 
Ing lines; 


Lo! the sun, the moon 

The moving planets and the shining stars, 
Spheres of abode by myriads in the skies, 
The comet swift, the glimmering lightning flash, 
The firmament, expanded, infinite- 
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These all-observant watchful eyes behold." 

Another aspect of Swamiji's mysticism lies in his emphasis al 
the unity of the spirit of man with the divine spirit. He believes thy 
the spirit in the man is part and parcel of the divine spirit, and thy 
the salvation of the human spirit is possible only through self-reaj. 
zation. When man does self-realization, the veil of Maya become 
transparent and he gets nearer his maker and ultimately becomes his 
pant; pe 

Mysticism became an integral part of Swami's life and it con 
tinued to find an echo in his poetry. He had mystic vision all his lit th 
In his youth he was attracted by the bewtiching voice of birds ant 
often fell into a kind of trance from jwhich he emerged lostin ap 
mystical rapture. In such moments he forgot everything lying aroun oy 


kim. | A 

Thus we see that Swamiji was greatly under the influenced 4 
the Gita which exercised great and everlasting influence on Swe lite 
mi's thought, conduct, philosophy and poetry. Commenting onit Ti 
influence Sri Aurbindo says: | gre 


Its influence is not merely philosophic or academic but 
immediate and living, an influence both for thought and 
acttion, and its ideas are actually at works as a pow- 
erful shaping factor in the rervival and renewal of a 
nation and a culture. '4 | 
; | Th 

Dr. Radhakrishnen says about the value and importance? d 
_ the Gita. 


l It represents not any sect of Hinduism but Hinduism as 
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a whole, not nearly Hinduism but religion as such, in its | 

j unversality, without limit of time or space, embracing | 
iSo withtin its synthesis the whole gramut of the human 
tha spirit, from the crude fetishism of the savage to the 
ta creative affirmations of the saint. 
eali 
mes Thus, we can firmly say that the subject matter. style and f 


Shi verstification of the Gita have inspired not only Indian writers and 
poets but also English and American writers. The great English 


“tr romantic poets - William Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley; | 
lik, the great Victorian writers and poets-Tennyson, Arnold, Carlyle | 
a and Ruskin; the American writers - Emerson, Thoreau, Walt Whitman | 
tll and many others have been greatly influenced by the Gita. The | 
l reat figure in Indian English Literature - Swami Vivekanand, Sri | 

Aurbindo, Purohit Swami, Paramhans, Yoganand, R.N. Tagore and 
ad M.K. Gandhi touched unscalable spiritual heights in their life and 
A literature due to the immense influence of the Gita. Swani Ram 
nit Tirtha also could not remain untouched from the influence of this 

great book. As a result. all his writings are suffused with the Vedantic 

philosophy ot the Gita. 
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Yama Khokhar & C.P. Khokhar 

a MEDIA VIOLENCE AND CHILDREN 
N INTRODUCTION 

(ai) 
ji The range of media to which children have access has grown 


rapidly in this generation. Take the books, newspapers, magazines. 
films, radio, tapes, records, and broadcast television familiar to 
children of the previous generation, then add dozens of cable t.v. 


channels, thousands of videos and video games, and millions of 


internet sites. The result is a dense electronic bath in which children 
are immersed daily. This is true, students who live in electrified 
urban or rural areas have regular access to television and watch it 
for an average of three hours a day. This the time spend is thrice 
ae On any other out of school activity, including homework, being 
ue friends, or reading. There is little doubt that television is the 
Most important medium in the lives of children almost every where 
2 Te T ee videos, and vidieo games expose chia 
ma = S of violent images on a daily basis. In many counti 
| Dependin ae obfive to ten amase acts per hour of television. 
environin = na gua s existing experiences. values and the cultural 

- media content offers an orientation, a frame of reference 


Which : eae A 
determines the direction of the child’s own behavior. The 
-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwa 
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child does not necessarily adopt has behavior portrayed, but the 
media images provide a model, a standard for what may },.! Dé 
considered normal and acceptable. 

Aggressive male heroes fascinated boys in all cultures whethg 
it is India. Brazil, or Japan. Boys chose action heroes as their rok 
models more frequently than any other category of media image 
The trend was especially strong among boys in high-crim 
neighborhoods and war zones. Girls, by contrast, tended to choo 


sor 
oul 
fac 


2 ext 
pop stars as their role models. 


Media images reinforce the experiences of children in thei KS 
real-life environments. Boys and girls both reported a strong overlap 
between what they perceive as reality and what they see on th WI 
screen. Many children experience both real and media environment 
in which violence appears to be natural and the most effective à 
solution to life’s problems. Where violence is not a feature of daily an 


life, media portrayals may make it appear to be thrilling, especial ais 
when presented out of context. | be 
Media violence can lead to aggressive behavior in children lang 
Media violence is especially damaging to young children under eigi byc 
years of age as they cannot easily tell the difference between rel etc. 
life and fantasy. Violent images on television and in movies M4 spar 
seem real to young children. Viewing these images can traumatit its I 
them. Media violence affects children by increasing aggressivel® sea, 
and anti-social behavior, increasing their fear of becoming victi imag 
and making them less sensitive to violence and to victims of violen to se 
Violence also increases their appetite for more violence i 
entertainment and in real life. (teac 
Media violence often fails to show the consequences A cl 


violence. This is especially true of cartoons, toy commercials teles 


l music videos. As a result, children learn that there are few if 2nd 


paky Kagit Gellection, Haridwar 
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k DOES TELEVISION TEACH OUR YOUNGSTERS? 


Ay Time spent in front of the television is time a child is not doing 
something else, such as playing, running, reading, drawing, or helping 
out with chores. But children are learning while they watch TV. In 
fact, television has been called the teaching machine. What children 
_ learn depends on what they watch. This instrument can teach, it can 

illuminate; yes, and it can even inspire, but it can do so only to the 

extent that humans are determined to use it to those ends. Other 
| wise it is merely lights and wires in a box. Television is teaching all 
) the time. It does more educating than any device of learning. 


_ WHAT ARE OUR CHILDREN WATCHIG? 

; Not all television viewing is bad. There are quite a number of 
a excellent programs dedicated to young children. Some programs 
call combine entertainment and education to help children learn to identify 
| characters, shapes and colors, sequence numbers and letters, practice 
ia beginning phonics skills, learn the vocabulary and sounds of foreign 

=| languages, and more. Programs such as developed by NCERT & 
i by other institutions related to geography; history, politics & science 
e = ee 9, promote pro-social behavior and cooperation. Television 
ata Sparks Curiosity and opens up distant worlds to children. Through 


anes its magic, youngsters can travel to the moon or the bottom of the 
~_ Sta. They can visit medieval 


nent 


jalli 
eig 
Te 


castles, take river trips, or explore 


J Maginary lands. With selective viewing, television can richly contribute 
en to school readiness. 


2) 
tea | el, a great deal to children’s program does not 
che a 


SÚA chila hat most parents and teachers want them to learn. 
3 1 i . . 

Wal televis; ‘pending Saturday and Sunday morning in front of the 

= “IEVIS i : : : : 

a lon will most likely be learning about violence, consumerism 


a aoro A phrase from she xideo documentary 


stim 


ildren w 


== Bi _. 
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TV. Violence and youth. Violence is a major mae in TVs) rea 
curriculum. Furthermore, approximately 90 percent of the time ; aro 
children watch programs that are not specifically designed for them) Th 

1994). In fact, only 14 percent of the any 


at all (Sweet & Singh, | 
esigned for children full of sound an! wh 


programming on television is de | 7 
fury. Surprisingly, the programs that are especially designed fo, less 
children such as cartoons. are the most violent of all programming) the: 
f violence in prime ume television is about 5 violent acs 


The level o 
per hour, whereas the level of violence in children’s Saturday momin, Den 


t20 to 25 violent acts per hour (Sweet & 
} peo 


Í Chi 


programming is abou 
Sing, 1994). 


WHAT EFFECTS DOES TV VIOLENCE HAVE ON YOUNG adu 


wor 
CHILDREN? o 
Three primary types o! harmful effects associated with viewin Sun 

neig 


violence appeared that are learning aggressive attitudes alt 


4 and 
behaviors, becoming desensitized to real world violence a 
sam 


| 
HA 


developing a fear of being victimized by violence. 


Learning aggressive attitudes and behaviors 


IME 
The first step in learning aggressive attitudes and behavior! 


accepting violence as a way to solve problems. On television, violen 
onflicé 


y cot 


is the attractive, effective and preferred solution to most € 
Heavy viewers watch so many violent acts on television; the 
to see violence as a normal and accepted way of life. These peot 
are the ones who use violence more often and more quickly inl 
lives. 


Becoming desensitized to real world violence 
Children who are heavy viewers of violence on television! 
lose thecabiliguiocmpatbizerpsniestandtodbename distr 
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Vx] real life acts of violence. Children who watch a lot of TV are less | 
Me, j aroused by violent scenes than are those who only watch a little. l 


the anything wrong with it. For example, in several studies, children 
al who watched a violent program instead of a nonviolent one were 
[for less quick to intervene or to call for assistance when, soon afterwards, 


xm They are less bothered by violence in general are less likely to seen | 
? 
f 


= 


ing? they saw younger children fighting or playing destructively. a 
acs | 
nin Developing a fear of being victimized by violence ll 
th Long term, regular exposure to television can contribute to 
į people’s sense of vulnerability, dependence, anxiety, and fear. | 
| Children who were heavy viewers are not violent and aggressive as | 
ING adults, but they have grown up with the idea of a very “mean 
world”. They feel a need to protect themselves. They buy more 
win, SUNS, alarms and locks compared to light viewers in the same 
ai Neighborhoods and with similar life styles, they are more insecure 
at, and more apprehensive about their safety 2(Megee, 1984). These 


same individuals grossly overestimated the national crime rate. 


HARMFUL EFFECT OF TELEVISION VIOLENCE ON 


asi MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL WELL BEING OF 
en CHILDREN 


a Certaj zn . ? 

flict $ k kinds of TV violence make abnormal behavior that seems 
rmal. r . 5 g : : 
con ee Many factors are identified that increase aggressiveness as 
a resu ; x 

eop tof exposure to violence on television on film: 

j 
th i R ; 

* “ Rewardin 


A 8 or lack of punishm P IV 
+ Porta p ent for those act aggressively. 
* 


al of violence as Justified. 


Cues ir 
n f : ane ; 
life the Portrayed violence that have a similar to those in real 
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* Dramatic situations that encourage identification with the aggressoy will 


 Portr ‘olent behavior as motivated by the intent to inflig orol 
* Portrayal of viol j 


harm or injury. lgs 
* Violence in which consequences are lowered, such as no pain, 

sorrow, or remorse. ant 
* Violence that is portrayed with sufficient realism as to evade inay 
classification as fiction. Gen 
* Violence that does not stir distatste. Eliz 


* Violence that is extreme in relationship to the events leading wy) “at i 
to it. Protagonists who display great strength and power to defea of c 
weak villains. S(T. 
* Violence with numerous victicms. | 
*Violence that erupts among friends, allies or members of a gang that 
2(Megee, M 1984). l side 

hun 
THERE ARE THREE MAJOR ASPECT OF VIOLENCE slat 
THROUGH TELEVISION VIEWING 


[- The modeling of poor conflict resolution skills the 

ll- The lack of consequences for aggressive behavior, | OB: 
IIl- The portrayal of violence for its sake (i.e, out of conte! sim 
and for no purpose in relation to the plot. | a 

€ 

THE MODELING OF POOR CONFLICT RESOLUTIO) m 


SKILLS | AG 
Violence on television is often represented as an effective a 
acceptable way of resolving conflicts. Violence is usually portray® ont 
as justified, that is, the good guys win, and the bad guys Jos ss 
Problems very often are solved rapidly and violently, and violett Wit! 
other anti-social behaviors go unpunished. The good guys 4! " 73 
often no more appropriate role models for young children than the 


fj villains themselves. The result is that many children are more fam 
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‘so with violent ageressive, and anti-social approaches to solving 
W ama 


fli problems than they are with nonviolent and prosocial ones (Sweet 


£ 2 
& Singh, p-6). 
In fact, a mere 4 percent of violent programs emphasize an 


a 
i anti-violence theme. The dilemma is not only that children learn 
ad inappropriate behavior, but that they often adopt the evaluative 
standards that the programs project 4(Sweet & Singh, 1994). 
Elizabeth Thoman of the Center for media Literacy points out that 
gy “at the very least, media violence is influential in modeling the use 
fe of deadly force as a first choice to solve interpersonal conflict 
5(Thoman, 1995). 
Many of the programs that children watch send the message 
ang, that a conflict always involves a winner and a loser. There is a good 
side that is one hundred percent good and a bad side that is one 
hundred percent bad. The message is that fighting is cool and 
(Cf glamorous and fun 1(Carlsson-Paige and Levin, 1992). 
Along with the theme of using violence to resolve conflicts is 
_ the vast amount of weapons depicted on television. The representation 
r, | Of guns on television is one of easy availability and of fast and 
nten Simple solutions to problems. It seems as if everyone has a gun, if 
| the gun is in the hands of the protagonist, then it solves the problem 
| (Megee, M 1984). 
JO) 
‘THE LACK OF CONSEQUENCES FOR 
n AGGRESSIVENESS BEHAVIOR 
i 


raye 


Fors Rarely are the long-term consequences of violence portrayed 
onte 
los 


Bs evision, The results of real-life violence usually involve someone 
nt? Cheat the hospital, or the grave. Television violence is clean 
ye Z ittle blood, pain or suffering. On TV, perpetrators go unpunished 


Vi . . 
tolence is a successful method of resolving conflicts. Forty- 
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at Med 
seven percent of all violent interactions on television depict no ham « Vio 
to the victims, and 58 percent show no pain. In fact, Only I ypair 
percent of all broadcast programs show the long-term negatiyy mak 
psychological, financial, and emotional consequences of Violence aha 
Children’s programs on TV only depict the long-term negative effen 5s 
of violence 5 percent of the time. Sha 

The real world of violence is a nightmare. One from which; that 
victim might never truly awake. The victim of an assault may} feel 
hospitalized, they may be bandaged and immobilized and be inm vio] 
shape to chase off the attacker for at least the rest of the yearj gron 
ever. On the screen, one person will physically assault another ami see 
run away. In seconds, the victim appears in hot pursuit of the attacke! beh: 


The entire field of emergency medicine stands as a rebuke of violene Cor 
and its very serious after effects (Megee, M. 1984). can 
Children’s programs often portray violence in a humorow is o 
context. Violence is a demonstration of power. Its effects have soc! 
nothing to do with whether it is perceived to be serious of presume Tel 
humorous. Violence in a comical context also teaches. Much! ata 
real-life violence among children is done in a joking manner often is 1 
with serious consequences. ass 
get 


THE PORTRAYAL OF VIOLENCE FOR ITS OWN SAKE ad 


i : | ano 
There is a vast difference between gratuitous violence andi 
out: 


depiction that reflects the realities of the human condition and 
horrors of suffering. Programs that portray violence without contei 
or judgment as to its acceptability, and that are mean-spirited al Vol 
feature violence for the sake of violence, are among the mes 
dangerous to the young viewer. On the other hand, appropriate m 
violence teaches that violence is bad. In particular, that violenti 
hurts, violence does damage and that violence isn’t the way to 5° a 
problems 2(Megee, M. 1984), 


in. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ham Violence is not new and it is not always bad. Violence in art, music, 
d drama can be positive if the artist has the ability to 


y If painting an 
bout the character and about the dilemma the 


ale make us care a 


Ne character faces before the violent act occurs. One of the things that 


fey js striking about the violence, the killings, and the suicides in 


eS 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet is how it instills an awareness in the viewer 
icha that it did not have to happen, that it was unnecessary. The viewer 
Yh feels a sense of loss. It would be simplistic to propose that televised 
nm violence is the sole cause of this nation’s ills. However, there is 
ari growing evidence that a relationship exists between what children 
| see on television and what they do and believe. In his testimony on 
del behalf of the American Psychological Association before the Senate 
ene Committee on Governmental Affairs in 1992, it argued that there 

_can no longer be any doubt that heavy exposure to televised violence 
ros. is one of the causes of aggressive behavior, crime and violence in 
ave. society. The evidence comes from the laboratory and real-life studies. 
me Television violence affects youngsters of all ages, of both genders, 
ha at all socioeconomic levels and all levels of intelligence. The effect 
fien) is not limited to children who are already disposed to being 

| aggressive and are not restricted to this country. The fact that we 

| get this same finding of a relationship between television violence 
KE and aggression in children in study after study, in one country after 
ndd another, cannot be ignored. We have demonstrated this causal effect 
the, Outside the laboratory in real-life among many different children. We 
tex! have come to believe that a vicious cycle exists in which television 
ail Violence makes children more aggressive and these aggressive children 
108 turn to watching more violence to justify their own behavior. 
1 et Review of research confirms that televised violence has some 

We on how arkon perceive the Ra and on how they behave. 
ltt Mpact of television violence is, in fact, greater for younger 


-0_In Public Domain. Gurukul Kanari Collecti 
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ildren than for older children. These finding raise the question: ` 
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what can parents and educators do to help children Navigate i 
torrent of violent images they live with? These are ideas that ta Hox 
surfaced several times throughout my research and in talking! turn 
parents, teachers and others who work with children. The SUggestin 
for parent are those that might be difficult for teachers to achiey on 
because they are not with their students when they watch TY. By 
parents and teachers, however, can use the suggestions for educato iai 
alike. There are several other concerns about television that childs r 
should to learn about advertising, stereotyping and sexism, to nam 
a few. Some of the suggestions are important enough to merit sepa 


attention as well. eith 
f 
offe 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS A 


Shall we just carelessly allow children to hear any causal ta doll 
which may be devised by causal persons, and to receive into the why 
minds ideas for the most part the very opposite of those which ioe 
shouid wish them to have when they are grown up? Parents ha sour 
to realize that there is a stranger in your house. If you came hott chil 
and you found a strange man ... teaching your kids to punch eat Spor 
oiner or trying to sell them all kinds of products, you'd kick hit help 
right out of the house. But here you are: you come in and the 
1s On; and you don’t think twice about it. after 


and not in the child’s bedroom, parents can better monitor W fton 
| their children are watching. Parents can simply turn off the sel Or as 
` what their children are watching does not seem approp" pare 
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“a However, it is important to explain to children why the set is being 


€ 
t ha l ; 
| turned off. 


mg Free access to television programs is not a feature of the Bill 
Si of rights. Children do not have an inalienable right to watch sleazy 
hi TV. There are a lot of programs out there, sleazy and otherwise, 
Bi that are just not suitable for children. You would not hesitate to 


a control your children’s access to substances that might harm them: 


M rugs; alcohol, tobacco, Twinkies, etc. you need not hesitate to 


THE control their exposure to television programs you deem objectionable 
Pat wither. 3(Schrag, 1990) 
Parents forget that they can forbid any program they find 
offensive. In the documentary film, Does TV Kill? An eight-year- 
old boy was asked if he would give up television for a million 
l i dollars. The boy immediately responded “No way”. When asked 
th why, the boy replied, “What would I do?” If the television is going 
chil to be turned off, parents can help children think of alternatives. Of 
hat course, the ideal thing to do would be to spend time with the 
hon children instead, but if that is not an option, parents can encourage 
le Sports, hobbies, or time with friends. Both parents and teachers can 
ae children generate a list of alternative activities to television. 
& Parents also can assist their children in creating a schedule of 
E o activities where television has a specific block of time 
\Weet and Singh, 1994). Having a supply of art materials, books, 
Ei magazines, clay, musical instruments, jigsaw puzzles, and board games 


7 help wean kids off TV. 
me 


Best Parents and their children can jointly plan weekly television 


Fein. teaching their children to make thoughtful choices 
wi trom auto Gey watch on television, parents can deter children 
sll or as E switching on the set as soon as ua wake up, 
add as they come home from school. By planning ahead, 


S also ca SARCOMAS Gal Gren hava 
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educational or at least benign. In addition, they can set an ea 


Ca 
ot leaving the television on constantly, but deliberately devi 


byn 
what to watch themselves. T 
Finally, parents can talk to their children. I discuss this fir 


in the section on suggestions for teachers -but I believe it impor 
enough to write about in both sections. Parents should ask chilg Sol 
about what they’re watching. What do they like about progr 
What don’t they like? Do they think the characters are behav: 
like people do in the real world? Parents should ask children 
compare their experiences to those of the characters on the] 


Ant 


program. The long-term goal is having children begin question 
these things on their own. 
Good parenting is perhaps the greatest defense against potet 


negative effects from The onslaught of violent images that chil 
watch on TV. Psychologists believe that children and youtht 
hendle violent content if they are raised in an environment wh 
they have a solid identity, solid moral standards and are tauglil 
differences between reality and fantasy. 
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FOSTERING VALUE EDUCATION THROUGH “À 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE | othe 


ofa 

iS OF 

i a ee. : of di 
anguage and literature hold a significant place in the wh 


system of values. From time immemorial good literature which . 

belong to any language of the world has both nurtured and sustait ‘A ; 
high ideals and acted as the guardian and sentient of the morala S9 
social values of mankind. Through portraying real or fictitio "a 
characters and situations literature inspires encourages and exh pa 
us to strive for and achieve those goals by adopting a set of vl ron 
atten cei rin el 
9 r falsehood, of a Rama over a dem creati 
King Ravana, ofa thuthful Prahalad over a conceited father Hira! 
Kashyap, literature upholds the fundamental values of truth, lo! 
peace and right conduct, | 
A language teacher ha san endless story of material i 
inculcating moral values among his students. In fact ha has Tea 


been known as the character builder of a nation. The G 
Headmasters of English Public Schools such as Thomas AM 
produced a galaxy of great men. Today, not only India but 

whole world is facing a crisis of mpraleethicakiand social valig 
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is, therefore, the language teachers have to rise to the occation and 
| bring about a virtual renaissance of values. He has to have a greater | 
{ awareness of his duty. He has to re-epuip himself for the task, 
redouble his efforts and meet the challenge. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan f 
truly pointed out, A civilization is not built with brick and mortar or 
ateel and machinery, it is built with men, their quality and character. 


A language teacher holds the powerful magic of words in his 


hands. With the added charm of rhyme he can vibrate the. very soul 
of a child which no other subject teacher can. As Vivekananda 
said,"Life is only a vibration. That which vibrates this ocean of 


————— 
SS 


others vibrates you." A teacher of language can go deeper to appeal 
lof a child's intellect, mind or body. He can reach his 'real-self which 

is one with the self of goodness, truth and beauty. And no amount 
a of dissertations and lectures can mould a child's character as well 
ha aS marom experience delivered with the help of creative 
„, Magination and sensory images. A good poem is an encoding of a 
f a precious experience, a good teacher of poetry does not explain the 
ito ord by word for it will destroy its beauty but decodes the 
' Praren and shares its emotional impact with his students. The 
7 ee thrills, the disturbi ng emotions, the flashes of insight-- it is 
‘nrough these that a child's character is moulded, his personalty is 


icio À 
developed. A character thus mouldėd is far superior to any other 


ira) 

ov 

| A builder built a temple, 
ar | He fashioned it with care, 


P Each litle nook and cranny 
w- Each little stair 


g A teacher built a temple 
She fashioned it with care 


She 
shut out all the snare. l i 
ue C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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As time went by as you know it much 
ilder' crumbled and on 
The builder's temple crumbled an e 
Ended up in dust. K 
The teacher's temple, tender moulded E 
By love and self control F 
Shone with beauty and grade for es 
It was child's immortal soul.! ie 
col 


A language teacher opens for his students the wonderful yy im 
of books which are the friends to the lonely, companions toi 
deserted, joy to the joyless, good cheer to the disheartenei 
helper to the helpless. Good books bring light into darknest des 
dsunshine into shadow and soothe the grieved. With books ‘Th 
reaps the harvest in many fields. Teacher leads them from thesi Gu 
‘of textbooks to reading books for pleasure and profit. He gu efer 
them in the right choice of books. A few timely hints dropped st! be 1 
brings alive the whole biography of a great man and helps! this 
students inculcate those qualities of head and heart whichitt 1. 
great men cherished. It is chiefly through books that we el 2. 
intercourse with superior minds. Not only that, books should wW 
bridges between our past and present, they preserve our richhet! 3. 
an dpoint to their relevance in modern times. The glory ofa w 4. 
lies neither in its past and nor in its future but in drawing insp” 


from betterment of the preesnt.2 
indi, Sa folle 


Generally three languages are taught, namely, H | 
w Out | 


and English. Mother tounge, i.e. Hindi is the most apt medi 
reach to the heart of achild and to motivate the springs% 
thought and vitality. Therefore, it is the most pious duty of l 
teacher to shape a child's character, to mould his personal 
inculcate in him the fundamental values of life. The text ma" 

Hindi as it stands today is extremely rich in propounding 
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only of moral and ethical nature but also of social and political kind. 
The teacher has just to focus attention of the students to draw a 
imbibe the various values. So instead of refarming a value-oriented 
course the need is to guide the teacher in his task appropriately and 
this can be done easily through revising Teacher's Hand Book or 


| Guide book or holding a short duration workshop at vocabulary 


We 


learning, comprehension, evaluation and appreciation of the thought 
content. To the same one more area may be added i.e. evaluting the - 


impact of the lesson on a child's personality. 


s tol 

enet Inspiring stories can be used profitably for inculcation of 
nest desired values. Stories like 'The Parrot's. T) raining' (R.N.Tagore), 
Kst 'The Gift of Magi' (O.Henery), 'Usne Kaha Tha' (Chakradhar Sharma 
le q Guleri), 'The Life of Gautam! (H.G. Wells) etc. are found to be very 
‘gull efective for fostering desired values. But the use of stories should 
dst be made very methodically so that it registers desired results. For 
Ips! this the following criteria should be kept in mind: 

h N l. The story should be written in beautiful and chaste language. 
3 3 2. It should be of deep human interest but avoid parables or 
id " extolling any particular reli gion. 

c 3. It should not contain plots of cunning and cheating. 

w 4. The general atmosphere of the story should be such as to 
pi glorify truth, beauty and goodness. 


sat followed b 
jiw Out h 


0 


vi 


w 


p 


tory telling is an art. It will not serve the purpose if it is not 
oe Y question-answer session. It is also significient to point 
€ story has a bearing on the child's every day life. 


= 7 as though one injects the qualities of purity, 

a Pi truth and love into the children. The stories 
Put them into the children from outside. The 

narrated stories have to bring about the blossoming of -~ 
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these qualities, already latent in them, into their 
behaviour. Story telling is never DENS te withouta | obi 
question and answer session. After telling each story, wk 

the teacher has to ask questions to test the childem's 
comprehension. The question asked by the teacher can Bae 
be of four days- 1. Factual 2. Referential 3. Inferential out 


4. Evaluative. The first two typer test only int 
comprehension. The last two test the child's intelligent The 
understanding and evaluation power. Instead of the and 
teacher telling the moral of the story, the children should for x 

be able to infer and appreciate. | 
Iteac 
Our Sanskrit literature, which is the product of an idealidi syst 
society, is replete with pety saying epigrammatic wisdom. Capitalim expo 
on the immense capacity of a child for memorizing at young stig mak 
the Sanskrit teacher should encourage his students to learn bye diffi 
useful shlokas and stotras which will serve as beacon lights in stot culti 


weather and succor and support their drawing sprits. whic 
_ Coming to English language in comparison to Hindi HAS y 
caii Indin 


Sanskrit I find it aless efective tool in providing value edu 
because it is rather a foreign language or a National foreign lang 
In early stages of learning there exists a barrier of communicat oe 
and unless there is a spontaneous interaction between the i 
and the tought, it is difficult to impart abstract conception. Th 
not, however, mean that an English teacher can do no useful W t° : 
in the field of moral eduction. All languages essentially s&™ "the Š 
same purpose. So with imagination and guidence a teacher of India 
strive for and achieve the same objects as Hindi and Sanskriti ihoa 
A good knowledge of English is, therefore, a priceless trea ort 
it can lead us to the greater books of the world. By readin I ic 
gets exposure to great literature which serves important edut 
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| objectives. As Swami Chinmeyananda writes, Children are not vessel 
Í to be filled...but lamps to be lit. 

Besides the test material, there are other efective tools in the 
bag of language teacher. Stories and articles may be written bringing 
out the significance of certain values and the same may be included 
in the school Magazine or manuscript magazines of individual classes. 
The topics selected for literary activities such as debates, discussions, 
and quiz competition should be such as would promote consciousness 
for value inculcation. 

The last but the foremost important fact is that the language 

lteacher though his own exemplary moral conduct must uphold the 
alidi system to values he is trying to put across and deserve the right to 
alim expound it. Without that he cannot deliver the good for, the education 
stig makes people easy to lead but difficult to drive, easy to govern but 
yia difficult to enslave. The inculcation of values should endeavor to 
ston Cultivate the personal character needed by the members of society 

Which will enable them to become creative participants in the society. 
dia AS we know that,' the end of education is character formation.’ 
caii INdividuation is of vital importance but must be conceived, not 
gua “B0stically but in terms of social contribution. The true objective of 
cati self sctualization is the manifest objective worth inthe world, by no 
ead arans for the benefit of self alone. Education must be a preparation 
js& r living, but more than that, this should be a prepdafation for living 
veel and coherently in the world.4 a 
i, ube challenge to education thus lies in inculcating and imbibing — 
A ay towards the environment around them, nuturing the 
ai values, contributing towards national building. Instead of cut- 
r emeeition between individuals the emphasis should be on 
18 X "collecting achievements and collevtive success. Through 
ae a o the need is to develop a sense of insep affliation 
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key to Magia resurgence. By changing this attitude we can achioy, 


wonders in revamping our education system. If all of us joins hang. 


and focus on this one cause, within coming days there wil] be, 1 is 
perceptible change in the quality of life in India. 

To conclude, the true education is not knowledge of facts be 
of values. It has to be a process which prepares the students 
learn, to develop way of thinking that is how to know to sl, 
information, know the sources for obtaining it, how to sort out 
information, analyza it and make meaning out of it fy 


Mari 
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about 
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conceptualization. of du 
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My pila Sharma Women Characters in the Novels of Kamla 
Markandya. Meerut : Shalabh’ Publishing House, 2005, pp. 

St 99/ Rs450. 

ns Kamla Markandaya is one of the best known novelists writing 

a English . She won internationai with the publication of her vrey 

Dest novel , Nectar in a Sieve ( 1954) . What is most striking 

i bout her fiction is her delineation of women characters in terms 


of duality i. e. tension and conflict by the pull of opposite sets of 


alues cultural, social and philosophical tradition and modernity, 
relilgion and science, sprituality and materialism and east and West 
are the opposite poles which pull them in opposite directions. It 
peeps on affecting the being of her women with’ existential torment, 
mMukmani, Mira, Sarijini, Lalitha, Vasantha and others are the victims 
{such a predicament. 
Kamala Markandaya's women are in constant search for their 
a Self. In some cases. the quest is successful as Lalitha's return 
© her husband, Sarojini's willingness to undergo an operation. 
_ The victims of crisis manage to realize and recover their 
own r 
ant 
o aarte Involved in this quest fail . Threy cither perish or continue 

| suffer the range of alienation and estrangement. The author 


Tmil z z 
ee Sharma ably has dealt with the women characters in the 
ook under- 


The fi 
€ conditio 


eal self. But the crisis takes a tragic dimension when the 


review divided into five chapters including conclusioon. 
rst chapter of the book entitled "introduction" depicts 


n of Markvanday's womem with the help of different 


Ots of £ ; ; a ENE 
| the movels. It projects the images of life which in turn 


iYStalli : teat i 
li 2s the images of thoughts, feelings and aspirations of an 


E Vidual 0 k X Sete ` 
j sce sual conte ad coediotional images 
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and these différ to the life experiences behind them. S 
The second chapter ' Traditional Indian Women ' portray = 
either certain aspects of indian life or the interaction of india wit a 
t on each other. It unfolds that most o i 


Britain and its impac l 
Markandaya's characters, both major and minor are born by the dil 


conflicts between good and bad, reason and faith, Easter anl soc 
Western values, honesty and dis 
ad of the novels with a message crystal clear. enl 
displays flair of virtuosi) Bu 


honesty and the conflicts terminat 


towards the er 
conclucdes that Markandeya not only 
which orders and patterns her feelings and ideas resulting ina tn fol 
enjoyable work of art but also projects the image of nation} poi 
nsciousness on many levels of aesthetic aw 
The next chapter "Westernized Indian Women" consists? in] 
those women who are educated and belong to the well to d 
middle class of indian society. They are emancipated and liberati 
women who do not follow the Indian customs and traditions . H 
the western materialistic culture is presented alluring but at the s Ka 
time lacking the depth of the integration of their being andae Go 
lost in the materialistic race. i 
Another chapter" English Women C haracters" Marken 


introduces two types of English women characters, some oft fro 
Britis! tra 
with! bee 
pirit boc 
m; 


co areness. cor 


are typically English having all characteristics that ruling 
had, whereas others are those who feel disillusioned 
materilistic outlook of the west and reality embraces thes 
attitude of the East. Under this group come Caroline. pllile An? P 
and Mrs. Peabody in Possession, Helen and Millie in Coffer Di x 
Mrs. Adeline Mrs Bridie, Helen Pearl, Corina and Mrs. E of 
|. Pleausure City. 
l The study shows that-Markandaya creates both the chaf 
able the 


| and environment important only i they en 
Eny! In Public Domaiñ. Gurukul ne in so far as they 


Cre 
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to understand the character . There are three contexts to depict the 
problem of existence of her women characters stand. They can be 
seen in terms of duality, tension and conflict. Such duality precipitates 
the crisis of Markandays characters when they are caught in the 
dilemma created by the pull of opposite sets of values, cultural, 
social and philosophical . 

The auther, Urmila Sharma portrays the women of rural india, 
enlightened urban women and women belonging to the royal family. 
But she has confined herself to the women of south indian only who 
follow south indian customs and traditions. The study also makes a 
point to hold that Markandaya's novels reveal a wide gap between 
contemporary Indian reality and her realism influenced by her living 
in England for a very long time. 


Satendra Kumar 


Kalidasa's Megha-duta, Translated into Hindi Verse, Krishna 


l Gopal Srivastava (Tr.), Delhi: Naman, 2001, pp. 160, Rs. 200. 


The famous muktaka Kavya of Kalidasa has been rendered 
ftom Sanskrit into Hindi by Krishna Gopal Srivastava whose 
translations of Oedipus Rex and John Keats' Poems into Hindi have 
been accepted very well in the Hindi knowing world. The preesnt 
book has been hailed for its language,rhythm and keeping the original 


_ Mages and thoughts by no less a scholar than Govind Chandra 
| Pande, in his 


T ‘Foreword’ to the book. In fact these two characteristics 
the book distinguish it from other such attempts. It is really 


| creditable of Srivastava to have used mandakranta metre (Chhanda) 


| eveni ; 
W enin the translation that shows his felicity in Hindi language as 
j} Well. It should not be 


out of place to mention here that Kalidasa 
-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection Haridwa 
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was the first ever user of this metre in his Megha-Duta. It is q type s 
of metre based on the counting of syllables (Akshar Vidhan) Ure 
According to Hem Chandra's Chhandvnushasan (2:289) and Piny | es 
Chhanda Sutra (7:19) the metre consists of seventeen syllables the hi 
in the order of SSS, S11, 111, SSI], SS where S represents stresse] th 
(guru) and I unstressed (laghu) sound. Srivastava's capturing every o! 
important image of the original even in the translation shows his in 
critical ability to discern and harness the language to his purpose, w 
Because of this the original four lines of Kalidasa have been rendered m 
into four to nine lines in the translation. However, the translator also. 

claims and does use every "important word" also in the translation. Í 

As a result the distinction between Sanskrit and Hindi-- the soure © 


language and the target language-- blurs and Hindi seems to lose its | 5€ 
identity. Though the Constitution of India mentions a Hindi that will ® 
borrow/adapt/take words from Sanskrit yet such Hindi has not Sı 
found favour with the masses and therefore has remained confindto |“ 
books and journals only. $ 

m 

te 


The book has been divided into five sections. ‘Tit 
Introduction’, the first section, seek to introduce Kalidasa and his 
Meghs-Duta to the reader, But one finds few sentences about Megha . 
Duta as the section deals only with Kalidasa. The major part oft 
is devoted to fixing the dates of the poet. Like a true researche! 
Srivastava has tried to take into account both the internal and exter! a 
evidences to identify Kalidasa’s period. The internal sour | gı 
mentioned are the historical references, places and persons referet a 

__ to, major historical events, religious beliefs and practices and typ! m 
| (grammatical) structures. The external sources are related to!” A 
| historical evidences. Unlike S. Radhakrishnan who writes in i b 
| ‘General Introduction’ to The Megha-duta of Kalidasa (New pelh! 

ariawar 
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i type | Sahitya Akademi, 1957): "Whichever date we adopt we are in the 
han), p region of reasonable conjecture and nothing more" (p. 8) Srivastava 
ingl establishes that Kalidasa was living around 100 B. C. The author : 
s the has advanced eleven arguments to support his contention though in 
sse the concluding paragraph erroneously counts them to.be ten. Most 
every of these arguments are based on the internel evidence supported by 
shis indological studies. Srivastava is quite harsh on those Indian scholars 
Dose, who simply toe the Western line of thinking without exercising their 


dered mind. 
r also 


ation. | The second chapter of the book entitled 'Meghs-duta:A 
yurce Critical Appreciation’ begins with the statement that there are only 
seis Seven texts that are authentically attributed to Kalidasa. On the 
twil authority of the commentator Mallinatha Suri, Krishana Gopal 
ane Srivastava has accepted that the 'Poorva Megha’ and 'Uttar Megha’ 
ndio Consist of 64 and 54 stanzas respectively. I would also like to quote 

from S. K. De's Introduction’ in this connexion: "A critical reader 

may find it difficult to agree with Nandargikar's opinion... that 'the 
The | text that Mallinatha has commented upon is generally the true text 
dhi 2f the poet..." (The Megha-duta of Kalidasa, Op Cit, p.iv). 
ogha ! However, for the purpose of translation one has to take up some 
oii text and the translator is fully justified in adhering himself to a text 
scher | olii choice. Srivastava opines that in Magha-duta, Kalidasa was 
ted Slving an expression to his own grief thought he accepts that no 
ic authentic account of the poet's life is available. However, the personal 
=) est been presented in such manner that it has a universal 
iol | ae . While discussing the poetic beauty of Megha-duta Srivastava 
othe ans that the book has amotional as well as artistic appeal. 
TA 8 to him stanza nos. 41 and 57 of 'Poorva Megha' are the 

amples of what metthew Arnold calls the ‘larger view if life’ 
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Srivastava's religious bias can be seen in statements like, "I strong), 
feel that the true identity of India is there because of her relationship / 
with god and goddesses only"(p.22) and "There is no doubt that fy 
poet's book has been purified just by the mention of these religioy 
places" (p.23). Such statements do not enrich the understanding ¢ 
a sensitive reader in any way. Srivastava specially mentions thr 
"interesting and astonishing items" (p. 25) that appear in Megh 
duta. He tells them to be sort of searchlight, guide nad wate 
fountain. Srivastava also mentions twelve and nine maxims fron 
'Poorva Megha’ and 'Uttar Megha’ respectively in the third sectio 
of the book. He does not elaborate on them but just mentions tha? 
they canbe called Kalidasa's 'mighty lines' for they are oft-quotel 
by Indians. 

In the next chapter of the book entitled ‘Artistic Side of tl ( 
Megha-duta' (Megha-duta ka Kala Paksh) Srivastava has discussi G 
Kalidasa's diction that is quite rich in conveying meaning at jdifferd 8 
levels. Citing the example of stanza 19, Srivastava has praise! 1 
Kalidasa's description of the Narmada. Srivastava has als h 
propounded hisown dictums to highlight the beauty of Kalidasa’ fc 
poetry. For example, he writes that the poet's description of somethit a 
without the use of any figure of speech, images and symbols shoul q 
appeal to the reader. Kalidasa emerges a great writer even on thi 
count. Srivastava cites stanza no. 24 of the 'Poorva Megha ù q 
illustrate his statement. He also mentions the proper use of nous h 
according to the need ofthe context as another quality of Kalida o 
poetry. To prove use of nouns according to the need of the contet is 
as another quality of Kalidasa's poetry. To prove his point he a b 

the example of 'Gandivadhanva' and 'Langli' in stanzas 52 anga 
respectively. t 


H 
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The next two sections contain the Sanskrit text along with the 
Hindi translation of 'Poorva Megha’ and "Uttar Megha’ respectively. 
The translation in Hindis is not meant for a layman for Srivastava's 
Hindi is far from Hindustani. Besides, his language is not only literary 
but also heavily dependent on Sanskrit for words and word-formation. 
The following examples of compound words will illustrate my 
contention : FAAET (p. 37), SAPRA (p.37), Agra 
(p. 41), feaerroteit (p. 45), asii (p. 47), farfare 
ort (p. 48), ramaan (p. 50), igo (p. 58), 
amohia (p. 60), aAa (p. 63), manaig 
(p. 63), Sargasa (p. 63) and yates (p. 69). The 
following list of words will illustratre Srivastava's love for using 
words from Sanskrit (origin) : PRIT: (p. 69), Kral (p. 70), aga 
(p. 71), Taal (p. 72), veut (p. 73), AENT: (p. 73), Tipari 
(p. 73), fay (p. 76), Rr (p. 77), Reet (p. 78), saat (p. 
80), seq (p. 82). Examples such as these are not lilmites in 
number . The structure of Srivastaba's phrases and sentences is 
heavilyinfluences by English structure as is very well clear from the 
following examples. aie eff saN foraat è wel! MAA ENT, p.87 
and which was originated; dear friend, by sacrifice of a cow); UNPX 
mini wy IAA GIGRAT p.87 (whom the liked more) GH Gx 
Wear sfa... roe P p.44 ( who can ignore one's wife...) 
Tact S firey ux ae aa! ga Aam wat p.49 ( Climbing the 
hill top’ O Cloud (you) rest) . Examples of this sort are there not 
onlyin the translation but also in the earlier sections of the book. It 
ee imevitable as the translator beinga Professor of English must 

€ thinking in English and then writing in Hindi. 
The parameters Srivastava has taken to critically examine the 


i te : : : 
P Xt are both Indian and Western. It is because of this reasion that 


Ss 
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his translation of Kalidasa appears to be more Soke than Dae 
Again it is for this very reason. that kalidasa's manini don't soy, 
like maximsor aphorisms in Srivastava's translation. / 
The printing of the book is clear, though at places af 
spelling mistakes have also crept in. The book may be consider 
to be a significant contribution to practival translation studies a, 
several issues and problems of translation may be discussed Keep 


the text in mind. 


S.K. Sham 


i 
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Bhaskar Roy Barman 


THE RAMAYANA : A RELIGIOUS EPIC 


In America there is a path called Appalachian Trail which 
winds along a stretch of road about two thousand miles long through 
forest and plain, mountain`and valley, all the way from Maine to 
Florida. Very few people dare walk the full length but blessed are 
those who travel it for a short distance. So with the story of Rama, 
which has served through centuries as an edifying tale, a hero story, 
an itihasa (history), an ‘ayana’ (path) of Rama. For the spiritual 
pilgrims the story of Rama is a little like an Appalachian Trail of 


| cosmic dimension; but unlike the Trail, the Rama-Ayana is many 


toads at once and we cannot walk it in the same fashion and the 


_ ana of Rama advises us to walk along one of the roads to reach 


| where it leads us. 


Now I venture some comments on the relation between saying 


Stories and sacred books, sketching the typical role of sacred 
l literature in religion. I shall try,suffice it to say, to fashion my approach 
, tothe study of the Ramayana in the light of these comments. 


There is always a tendency to compare religious traditions to 


i KAGE, As the waves pass through various mediums, individual 
A Particles remain in the same area with relation to each other, movi 


————“( . 
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tical paths. The waves themselves move linea | 
front an obstacle or change in the ace 


floor, they respond in new end complex pattems. The particles may 
be compared to individual phenomena, remarkably similar throughoy 
human society, whereas the waves suggest various religious tradition 
generations and cultures, radically changing, asthe 
cteristics, when they confront new contexts. Th 
It rolled across South an 


in circular or ellip 
but as soon as they con 


passing across 
do, their chara 
figure of Rama is one of such waves. 
Southeast Asia. 

It should be noted in this connexion that Rama should < 


viewed as part of human experience, not separable from oth 


modules of experiences. The experience of religious living r 
nits fullest sense, a total commitment to somethin, a 


encompasses, 1 
seen as ultimate concem, lived out with such intensity that it transfo s 


the life of the devotee and conditions his relationship with thog a 
about him. Thus, religion aims at discovering meaning in existen] t 


and at organizing life into significant patterns, even though the avers 
worshipper at shrine, mosque, church or temple is no more awai r 
fl c 


of the nuances of what he is doing than a native speaker‘ 
language cares about its syntax or grammar. The extemnalia ® t 
religion, such as symbols, institutions, doctrines and practices, : 
be examined separately, but they are not themselves religion vile 7 
lies in the area of what these mean to those who are involves 

Fundamental human needs lie behind all great masterpiee®™ 


religious literature. The great scriptures never appear ina var 


degt I 


rather do they combine various approaches with differing ( 
of subtlety with a view to infusing temporal existence with a z 

of eternity. No book can, so to say, become an object of vent 
unless it speaks to the heart of a people and reflect tha! peor 


š Í valuecAlthoughcsuch boak.cambecappraciaied throughout the E 


uldi 
1 othe! 
living 
rethiny 
asfomi 
h thos 
istent 
aveng 
e awat 
cer ofi 
alia ¢ 
ces,“ 
n wi 


jjved 


Itihas 
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— Ramayana is often studied as great literature apart from any 
religious commitment — sacred books, suffice it to say, remain the 
peculiar property of faithful communities where they are nurtured by 
their accredited teachers. Typically, events believed to bear 
redemptive significance are transmitted through a narrative, and just 

as typically the narrative itself becomes more important than the 

events it narrates, inasmuch as the events described get imbued with 

cosmic significance. 

Before passing on to discussing the Ramayana as a religious 
epic, I think I should dwell in brief upon Indian religious literature, 
since the Ramayana is part of this literature. 

Indian religious literature falls into two distinct classes. The 
most holy and oldest is Sruti, ’that which is heard’. This includes 
all the Vedic literature from the four Vedas to the Upanishads 
sometimes called Vedanta, the ‘End of the Vedas’. The texts 
appended to the Vedas, like the Kalpa Sutras’ and other specialized 
texts on metrics, chants and so on, are in a class themselves called 
Vedangas, or appendages to the Vedas. The second great class of 
religious literature is Smriti , that which is remembered’, not so 
directly inspired as Sruti, but of varying sanctity. Smriti is the 
tradition, as Opposed to Revelation, a great mass of texts including 
additions to the ritualistic parts of Revelation, treatises of socio- 
religious laws (Dharma Shastra), the two great epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. It should be bome in mind that this Tradition 
1s, and should be, capitalized to distinguish it from tradition in general. 
There is also another branch of Smriti, called Itihasa Purana. 

_ Sa, a peculiar Sanskrit noun compounded of ‘iti’, (thus), ‘ha’, 
(indeed) and ‘asa’(it was), is conventionally interpreted as history 


e bears this meaning in modern languages of India. In its original 
0 TAE 
j ntexts it implies legends about kings and sages believed to have 
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lived in the remote past. Purana means ancient and thus, Purang 
are but collections of legends, myths and moral precepts, or alj, 
mitted up to the time of writing. There are eighteen principy 


trans 
cient lore, but none of them appear 


puranas containing much an 


in the present form until well 
one of the voluminous works classed as itihasa, the Ramayana, a 


slightly touch on other work, the Mahabharata. 

Of the two epics, the Mahabharata contains the oldes 
materials, but there is good reason to believe that the text, even ty 
of the critical edition, was brought up to date as late as about Sti 
C.E. The didactic summum, the epic Mahabharata, is thoughti, 
have been composed over a period of eight or ten centuries, straddling 
the beginning of the modern era, but one would be hard put tol 
to find indisputable arguments to support it. As we all know king 
had their bards and panegyrists. But these streams of eloquent 
have mostly come down to posterity in a mystic form, the pers, 
of the king being stereotyped or reabsorbed into the divine mod 
as the avatara or incarnation of Vishnu. The other epic, 


Ramayana, more modest in style, is not even classified by} 
aral 


even though it is, too, a royal saga; it was probably composed o 


a long period, and the argument in favour of its being earlier U 
its literary twin, that is, the Mahabharata, is counterbamanceii 
evidence of later composition. Only when one comes t0 ret 
centuries, dates become more precise, attached to works by cel 
authors for which at least a relative chronology becomes possi | 
But by then major mental and social frameworks of Hinduis® | 
already been established. | 
Indian literary tradition, on the other hand, regards vie 

all | 


composer of the Ramayana, as the first poet, Adi Kavi, © 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar d 


into our present era. We shall consid 


Hindu tradition in the same literary genre as the Mahabh 
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Ramayana as the first poem, Adi Kavya, apart from the Vedic 
Rishis and their hymns. He was the path-maker for the honeyed 
expression of poetry. Modern historians of Sanskrit literature, too, 
voice the same opinion. Dr V. Raghavan, in his article ‘ Ramayana 
in Sanskrit Literature’, included in “The Ramayana Tradition in 
Asia’ published by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi in 1976 (P1)’ 
has quoted Jacobi and Keith as saying that the Ramayana was the 
precursor of all homogeneous and artificial poems, i.e. kavyas, and 
the technique of poetry with regard to delineation, language and 
metre, which was brought to completion by Valmiki., became the 
standard for the epic poetry of later times. Valmiki and those who 
improved upon him in the period 100-200 BC are clearly the 
legitimate ancestors of the court epic court, since the later poets 
drew deeply upon it for their themes, as they found in it the models 
for the ornaments of their style. 

Vyasa, to whom the Mahabharata was ascribed, is imbucd 
at the head of those whose poetic minds were fed and nourished 
by Valmiki with poetic exuberance, In his most interesting manner, 
Rajsekhar, poet-critic of the end of the ninth and the beginning of 
the tenth century AD, presents in his prelude to the opening act of 
his unpublished play, Balabharata, the sage poets of the two epics 
in conversation and makes Vtasa address Valmiki as master, 
Upadhyaya and the first poet, pratham kavi, and take his blessings. 

Dr Raghavan goes further to say that, pleased with Valmiki’s 
Production of the Ramayana, Brahma asked Valmiki to take up 
composing the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Valmiki declined to 
Compose the Mahabharata, because his poetic energy had got 
exhausted in writing the Ramayana; he had the task of writing the 
Mahabharata entrusted to Vyasa. This suggests that the 
Mahabharata was composed later than the Ramayana. 


Se 
> _. 
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A pertinent question is likely to crop up: Who is Brahma wh 


suggested to Valmiki to take up composing the Mahabharata?) , 


should write 1 
term Brahma, in its neuter form, designates virtual the virtual formula 


and then Brahman’s (priest’s) Vedic knowledge, science and power 
the Veda itself or its symbol, the syllable Om. {n the masculine form 
it is the name of one of the priests of the Vedic sacrifice (Brahman), 
At the higher level, it is the Absolute. This (neuter) Absolute imparts 
neuter personality, designated here in the nominative masculine form; 
Brahma. 

Since I mean to deal solely with the Ramayana, | think it 
would suffice for me to say apropos of the Mahabharata thatit 
gives glimpses of popular religion, not evident in the Vedic literature 
confirmed and followed up by reference to popular religion in the 
early scripture of Buddhism, which seems to reflect the conditions 
in the area of the Ganges valley rather to the east of the are 
covered by the Mahabharata. The most popular of the great gods 
are again Brahma and Indra. Brahma, apparently, was her 


recognized as creator and guardian of the world, having taken ovel i 
the function from the later Prajapati. Indra ruled the lower heavens | 
and was looked upon as a rain-maker rather than as a war goi. 
The other gods of the Vedic pantheon still play importan 
roles in the Mahabharata and Vyasa was rapidly gaining i 
importance and popularity, whereas Siva has only a comparative! 
minor role. | 


The Ramayana, as an epic, is different in style from w 
Mahabharata. With so many early Indian texts, the chronology” 
much disputed. According to the orthodox tradition it deserit" 


na few words about Brahma. At the lowest level the ( 


Path 


Who | 
fan] 
| the 
nula, 
wer, 
form 
nan), 
parts 
orm: 


nk it 
hat it | 
ature, 
n the 
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this fantastically early date is quite contrary to evidence of geology 
and prehistory, but they are still inclined to view the Ramayana as 
older than the Mahabharata. Rama is the seventh avarara of Visnu, 
while Krisna is the eighth. Moreover, the Mahabharata contains a 
brief version of the story of Rama, whereas the Ramayana betrays 


| no knowledge of the story of the Mahabharata. 


Now let us switch over to discussing the Ramayana. 

The Ramayana consists of seven stages (kandas). The first 
book tells of the birth of Rama, son of the King of Ayodhya, 
Dasasratha and that of his brothers, La:kshmana, Bharata and 
Satrughna. Rama goes over to the court of Janaka of Videya and 
wins the hand of his daughter, Sita in a contest in which he bends 
and breaks a mighty bow. The main story begins in the second 
book, when through the wiles of Dasaratha’s second queen, Kaikeyi, 
Rama is compelled to go into exile with his faithful wife Sita and his 
royal brother, Lakshmana. The trio settles as hermit in the Dandaka 


forest. In Central India, and there the beautiful Sita is kidnapped by 


the ten-headed demon king Ravana and is taken off to his palace 
in Lanka (Sri Lanka). Her whereabouts are traced with the help of 
an army of monkeys, sent over there by Sugriva, the monkey king 
of Kiskinda under the leadership of his general, Hanumat. Rama 
and the monkey army build a causeway across the straits into Lanka 
and after a great battle Sita is freed and Ravana and the rest of his 
army are slain. To prove that she has not yielded either to the 
threats or to the brandishments of Ravana, Sita undergoes an 
ordeal by fire from which she emerges unscathed. The couple with 
their retainers returns to Ayodhya, where Rama reigns long and 
righteously. This brings the sixth book to a close. 

In the seventh book Rama is informed that his subjects resent 
the presence of Sita in the royal palace, because, despite her fire 


; 
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ordeal, her virtue is not beyond suspicion. Since his first duty i 
please his subjects, he feels compelled to send Sita away, thoy, s 
he has no personal doubts as to her chastity and purity. Sheil ; 
exiled to the hermitage of the sage Valmiki, where she gives bi 
to twin boys, Kusa and Lava. Long afterwards Rama discoye, 
them and wishes to take them with Sita back to his palace, byt St 
gives a final proof of her purity by calling on her mother, the Fay p 
to take her back, for she is no ordinary woman but the daughter 
the Earth Goddess herself, found as an infant by her putative fathe, 
Janaka, in the furrows ofa ploughed field. She stamps the eah! te 
a chasm opens at her feet and she disappears from sight. | y 
Indications are not lacking that the first and the seventh book! o 
are later additions. In the central story, Rama is, except in certan) c 
obvious interpolations, a mighty hero favoured by the gods; int c 
later book he is projected as the incarnation of the god Visnyi c 
special manifestation of the god who takes it upon himselfast h 
n 
d 
i 


mission to save the cosmos from the attacks of demons. Morcov 
the god Brahma who is regarded, in the main body of the stor), 
the highest god ofall gives place in the first and the seventh books 
to Visnu incarnated in Rama. 


an 


The story of Rama became popular in later times, and adapt! 1 
paraphrases of Valmiki’s epic were composed in all the languag® 
of India so that it became part of folk literature of India. IW 
carried over to Southeast Asia and Indonesia where it becanti 
equally popular. The story has a strong ethical influence on 4 
whole land. . 

Rama epitomizes all the virtues: honour, courage and loyal 
Rama always does the right thing. He cheerfully accepts exiles” 

that his father may be true to his word; he never surrenders him 
to rage and self-pity. His brother Lakshman is ethically almost! 
| equal. Sita sitisuideshak wikalydoyaltytcetied ftithwar y 
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The history of the divinization of Rama is not clear. The main 
story must have existed in a form much like its present one around 


(ne beginning of the common era. By the time of the Gupta dynasty 


(the fourth to sixth centuries C.E.) Rama was evidently considered 
an incarnation of Visnu, theoretically on a par with Visnu, but there 
is no evidence that at this time he was widely recognized. In fact the 
Rama cult as an important figure of Indian religion appears to be 
quite late. 

The important figure of Hanumat in the Ramayana deserves 
to be mentioned here. His is an essential figure in the epic, because 
without his help Rama would never have rescued Sita. He is the son 
of the wind-god Vayu, capable of tremendous feats of strength. He 
could make himself small or large at will and in his large form he 
could travel immense distances simply by leaping through air. He 
could make himself so enormous he could carry a mountain on his 
head. Or he could make himself so small he could get through a 
mouse-hole. Hanumat became a very popular god in his own right 
during the middle ages as ‘a very present help in trouble’, especially 
in trouble of a political or material kind, Just as he used his mighty 
strength to help Rama, so he worked for the welfare of ordinary 
mortals. He would do his utmost to help those believers who called 
his name with faith in their hearts. But the history of the cult of 
Hanumat is shrouded in obscurity, for there was no evidence for it 
before the period of the Gupta period. However his devotion to 
a and Sita inspired millions to worship them as incamations of 

and Laxmi, Gopddess of wealth. 

The Ramayana has, thus, become a religious epic. 
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S.K. Agrawal 


SYNTACTIC NOVELTIES AND FEMININE 
SENSIBILITY IN ANITA DESAI'S 
'CRY, THE PEACOCK' 


The study traces how Anita Desai has successfully employed 
various syntactic devices to express the hei ghtened psychic and 
emotive state of her women characters, especially the protagonis 
Maya, in the novel Cry, the Peacock. The paper states that synt] 
is a fertile area for Anita Desai to depict the psychological intricacis Í | 
of her protagonists. aS 

Anita Desai is one of those few-Indian novelists in English 
who have tried to understand intimately the predicament of thet | 
female characters. She is not a novelist whose predominant interest 
are social or sociological. She is obviously not pleased with the | | 
achievements of Indian women novelists for the simple reason tha | 
“they have been content to record and document” and their interes 

in the physiological aspects of their characters has been margintl 
Desai herself has written excellent psychological novels, which si | 
describes as “purely subjective”, She writes: 


It has been my personal luck that my temperament and 


l | CC-0. In Public 
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circumstances have combined to give me the shelter, 
privacy and solitude required for the writing of such 
novels, thereby avoiding problems a more objective 
writer has to deal with since he depends upon 
observation rather than a private vision. 


It is this private vision that she has tried to encapsulate in her 
novels. Her forte is the exploration of sensibility and her writings 
reveal inner realities and psychic reverberations of her characters. 
The most recurrent themes in her novels are as Raji Narasimhan 
says, “the hazards and complexities of man-woman relationship, the 
founding and nurturing of individuality, and the establishing of 
individualism of her characters." Her characters are peculiar, eccentric 
rather than everyday average ones. 

This feminine sensibility finds expression in her nevelsin the 
linguistic, especially the syntactic devices used by the novelist. Desai 
is not a conscious writer. She, however, is not negligent of the 
potentiai of the medium at her disposal. This is evident from the 
language used by the oversensitive characters in Desai’s novels; the 
language used by these characters sufficiently varies from that of 
other characters, The tortuous syntax is expressive of the character’s 
Psychic problems. The exploitation of syntax in unique way lends 
Poeticism to Mrs. Desai’s novels. The novelist uses dislocated and 
“neven rhythm to convey her excited psychic and moral state. Unusual 
compounds like “shooting-star”, “chaos-gone”, a series of either _ 
a = z adjectives as attributes accord a unique poetic beauty to 
te — The dislocated and disjointed SEQORTES bring out 

Ng sensitive state of Maya. The novelist writes: 


1 & á > i 
A Shooting — star rocket, comet, great foundation of light, light, 
tamoni 


d, brilli » 
ae light, dark ess, Chaos gone.” (p.23 far 
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Be 
(ii) “He (Gautam) had already put his hands behind his back, Was | 
already walking away restlessly... (p.23) a 

By interposing “Darkness chaos-gone” in the line definin pane 
“light” is something unusual. Similarly, in the last sentence instead ‘ l adj 
a conjunction (and, but, yet) the novelist uses the auxiliary “wą ne 
which is the most unexpected one. The use of auxiliary in place of like 
a conjunction presents a vibrant expression of Maya’s excited psychic 
state. 

Sometimes we find verbless sentences, or sentences withou 
subject. The differences in respect of syntactic organization in the 
utterance of these characters from those of their husband are amply the 
clear and speak of “a high-strung less organized sensibility.” isr 

Amongst the syntactic devises used by Mrs. Desai for this ther 
purpose, the most significant are inversion, deletion, repetition, “De 
parailelism, qualifiers of nouns, tag questions, sentence danglers ani Mar 
reduplication of words. 

Generally, adjectives are placed before nouns but in Ms “pos 
Desai’s novels they sometimes follow the nouns, e.g. “The astrologi N inti 
bleached, opaque flicking the cloth between his thighs...” / 

Expressed in a more normal fashion the first phrase in the fis | 
extract would read; “The bleached opaque astrologer” which is abo 
cohesive unit. The result is that the force of adjectives is weak. Qh fob 

the other hand in the expression “the astrologer bleached opaque | 

the adjectives gain greater significance because of the longer P™ | 

which follows each of them, These emphasized adjectives emb% 


. . $ | A 
the significance Maya attaches to each characteristic of the f a 
astrologer. 4 ; 
T State 


Adverbials / adjuncts may occupy three positions ina senten 
initial, medial and final. One of the most noticeable features of MS artis 
Desai’s language is the shifting of adverbial to the front posit 
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: Wey. This shifting of adverbial to the front position, by changing the focus | i 


Zand the rhythms, performs the same function as the inversion of the 
nin | adjective noun order does. i 
ad of Subject and verb are inverted for yes / no type questions, but 
Was’; case this inversion takes place in a declarative sentence it reads 
Cedf Jike poetry instead of prose. For example: 
yc’ 1. And then came the astrologer... (p.152) p 


ctic Novelties and Feminine ..... 15 fE 


2. In the West hung dust clouds... (p.181) l 
hot! 3. Perish one must... (p.127) id 
nt Inthe above examples, inversion has been employed to make r 


mp} the expressions emphatic. If the normal word order of these sentences 
‘is restored, they will not be so effective. “And the astrologer came 
this then” or “One must perish” will be quite weak in comparison to = 
tion, “Perish one must” or “And then came the astrologer” to express ; 
and Maya’s obsession with death and her fear of the albino’s forecast. 
Mrs. Desai sometimes also shifts objects from their normal j j 
Mss. | position and brings them to the front of sentence for emphasis and | 
ops Mm the interest of rhythm: 
( “Storms I had known before” (p.184) 
fis) The significant position given to the phrase “Storms” in the 
On above sentence conveys the intensity of emotions. Another element 
o | to be shifted to the front position is the complement: 
que | “And four years it was now...” (p.32) 
aus Bleached into albino’s by the desert sun, these (p.127) 
y ed inversion, this also, by twisting normal syntactic | 
ers the expression poetic, focuses the element brought 


tothe ae 
Fiat ftont position and serves to enhance the psychic and emotive 
p AE of characters, 


is 
jot artisti 
| 


ud 
a PE LEAS 


Anita Desai also employs repetition to serve her thematic and 


€ nee : pana : 3 
Needs, Besides repetition is also a device of according 
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musicality and emphasis. As a matter of fact, apart from len iy 
poetic flavour, a skillfully used repetition hammers down the m 
or the image on the reader’s mind with intensified force, The; ict 
repeated by Mrs. Desai vary from clauses to morphemes suche 

“Arjun promised, and I heard the Kathakali drums begin 
beat Kathakali drums begin to beat.” (p.148) | 

Of the lizards, the lizards that come upon you... (p.12) 

There are numerous examples of this type in the novela 
the two given above are only the representative of the type, 

Like Hopkins, Anita Desai found syntax as the most suit! 
means to depict the ‘thisness of the object’. Hyphenated modi 
of a noun phrase are one of the important syntactic devices favor 
by Mrs. Desai to depict the ‘thisness of the object’ which intt 
makes the expression poetic, such as “Mother-of-pearl Wit 
Morning air.”(p.86) 

Apart from giving conciseness to the expression, all thew 
in the sentences by modifying and qualifying one another crei 
new semantic unit that reverberates with multiple echoes and pres 
the “thisness’ of the object. This device helps the novelist exiibi/ 
temperamental and functional ‘distinctness’ of the object delin 

Particular type of verbs, adverbs and reporting verbs? 
been used abundantly to manifest the high-strung temperameti 
Maya. The novelist also uses more or less the same typ® of 
in the case of Sita also (Where Shall We Go This | 
Though the expressions used about these two characters ae 
alike, their frequency considerably differs. In Maya’s cast 
tend to be used comparatively more fi requently and consist 

which indicate her greater psychic disintegration. er 

The high strung temperament of Maya has been mal nm 


i g? 3 2 oni i 
with the help ofr expressignsdike, cseeamedmareshed E 
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to cry”, “flung herself’, “threw up the fists”, etc. Such verbs denoting 
rash, hectic and impulsive actions continue to occur throughout the 
novel. Generally speaking whenever Maya is in the subject position, 
there is either a verb expressing a hysterical action denoting her 
hyper-sensitive, high-strung temperament or a negative sentence like- 
“I could not focus my mind upon it.” (p.8) It is rarely that she is the 
subject of the verb denoting normal worldly activity belonging to a 
woman, like “working”, “nursing”, “serving”, etc. Sometimes when 
Maya’s excitement and tension are intense, such verbs are 
accompanied with adverbial denoting corresponding actions, e.g.- 
“Madness? I screamed, leaping at him, to strike him, stab him, have 
done with it, his voice and mocking body” (p.178) 

Syntactic fragments in place of complete organized sentences 
indicate Maya’s compulsive obsessions of which she is intensely 
afraid: 


Wild horse, white horse, galloping up paths of stone 
flying away into the distance, the wild hills. The heights, 
the dizzying of my mountains, towering, tapering, edged 
with cliff-edges, founded on rock. Fall, fall, gloriously 
fall to the bed of racing rivers, foaming seas. Horrid 
arms, legs, tentacles thrashing, blood-flowing eyes 
glazing. Storm-storm at sea, at land! Fury. Whip. Lash. 
Fly furiously-danger! Danger! (p.181) 


The comparative little use of main verbs and deletion of 


one 
. paries in the above quoted passage lend an effect of 


ation to Maya’s thoughts. Indeed, the obsessive thoughts 
R led in the nominal phrases acquire a type of timelessness and 
_ ~“nsity that would have otherwise been detracted by verbs and 
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auxiliaries which generally draw attention to tense, number i | 
aspect. This spontaneous rush of words and images effectively A 
creates an atmosphere of Maya’s sub conscious fear of death an | 
a wish to escape. | 
To impart authenticity to her expressions, Mrs. Desai Uses 
typical structures associated with Indian English. The use of typical | 
Indian English makes her expressions effective as well as brief. My 
Desai uses non-English noun-qualifiers to highlight the ways people | 
are generally known and spoken of in India, e.g. “...motherto ` 
rouse us, hailed the sleeping cucumber-man and bought for us long 
slices of peeled cucumber, sprinkled with salt and lemon-juice from 7 
off the trickling block of ice.” (p.160) 
The phrase “cucumber-man” is like “auto-uncle” whichis < 
very often used by the child who goes to school in an auto rickshaw 1 
when he has to refer to the owner/driver of the auto rickshaw. The 1 
expressions make it evident that (as it is the usual phenomenon) £ 
fe 
p 


even the educated ones evince the pull of the native expression. | 
Another syntactic device which has found favour with Ms \ 
Desai is the use of ‘reduplication’. Reduplication is a device df 
emphasis. Braj B. Kachru calls reduplication both “syntactic ani 
semantic”. The reduplicated phrases have been coined on the analog} | 
of vernacular phrase like ‘Jor-Jor se’. For example- I laughed bitterly | 
bitterly (p.113). This device of reduplication intensifies the psy% 
effect. 
The law of association termed as collocation plays a signifi a D 
role in unfolding the desired meaning in Cry, the Peacock J i 
Desai very often violates this law to express the emotive and sensit! M 
state of Maya, the protagonist. The novelist uses transferred epithe” n 
to intensify the effect; she talks of tired balconies, petulant windon i 


? Q D 5 iC is 
red fort s-rose-red walls, EtG tdeadaterslinking, of the phys 
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am| phenomenon with psychic reality is beautifully expressed by violating 
Vely * the collocational rules. Maya describes the activity of the tap in her 
‘and | bathroom in the following way: “It gurgled in hesitation, then spat 
| andthe water came burbling out, laughing at my surprise” These 
us; semi-sentences become very effective and add to the poetry of 
ica) Mrs. Desai’s novels. 
Mrs, It is through distorted syntax that Mrs. Desai interlinks a 
ople physical phenomenon with psychic reality. The sequence of words 
Tto, with initial capital letters is effective enough and functions as complete 
long, sentences, such as- “Storm, Motion, Speed, Living...” ete. i” i 
Tom f Anita Desai in her attempts to render the inner world of | pak 
sensibility does not seem to take much care of the traditional syntax; 
his one such syntactic device favoured by Mrs. Desai is the use of 
haw punctuation marks for specific purpose. The novelist is obsessively 
The involved with the characters’ part/role as a key to their consciousness, 
on)| their psycho-emotional life. She uses dashes to ensure the continuity 
ym, | Of thought. The use of dash also signals the places of pause and 
“is. Provides an occasion to the reader to rethink the forthcoming idea 
eof ( with the previous one and thus comprehend it better. 
ant The following extract will suffice to prove it; 
ogy | “He notices a dead branch on one ofthe silver oaks and with 
tly | “small muscle at the comer of his mouth twitching- for he is particular 
iv, *Pout garden. he complains of the laziness of the Gardener”. (p.39) 
| One significant factor concerning Maya’s language is the use 
al °f typographical devices which are otherwise seldom used in Mrs. 
E j a '5 novels, These typographical devices lend extra significance 
Mi © Words, make them dramatic and lively, and also indicate 
eb E yas involvement in the speech acts. To give extra emphasis, the 
iP! Yelist either italicizes the words or spells them slightly differently. 


e c % 
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Thus, it is obvious that Mrs. Desai found syntax a fertile a 
to depict the psychological intricacies of her protagonists. Thes i 
syntactic features, however, cannot be termed as the distinguishing 
features of the language used by women and avout women. These | 
are meaningful correlations between the psychic condui Of the | 
characters and the language used by them. The novel succeeds in 
presenting the predicament ofa highly SHINE disturbedand childles 
neurotic woman, Maya, who has gone deep into the feminine psyche, | 
from childhood to youth and ultimately death-through the various | 
syntactic devices. 
J 
i 
a 
| | 
| | 
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AN EXPOSITION OF POETRY IN GIRISH KARNAD'S 
HAYAVADANA : AN APPLICATION OF KUNTAKA'S 
VAKROKTI SIDDHANTHA 


Kuntaka defined 'vakrokti' as ‘vakrokitraiva- 
Vaidagdhyabhangibhaniti' - an utterance characterised by wit or 
ingenutiy. Considering vakrokti as the soul of poetry, Kuntaka 
analysed it as a principle of poetic assessment in his treatise 
Vakroktijivitam. 

According to him 'yakrokti' is the result of amalgam of word 
and its meaning. It is a striking mode of speech; an indispensable 
character in the texture of poetry. Kuntaka divides ‘vakrokti' into 
six sub-varities, In this study I am using obliquity, the translation of 
"arkrokti, as given by other scholars like R.S. Tewari, M.S. 
Kushwaha, Kapil Kapoor, Shrawan K Sharma in their works. 

1. Varna-Vinydsa-Vakrata or phonetic Obliquity 
Padapurvadha-Vakrata or Lexical Obliquity 
Pada-Parardha-Vakrata or Grammatical Obliquity 
Vakya-Vakrata or Sentential Obliquity 
Prakrana-Vakratd or Episodic Obliquity 
Prabandha-Vakrata or Compositional Obliquity 
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In this paper an attempt has been made to study Act of | | 
Hayavacana in light of 'Vaka okti-Siddhanta', with a view to anaylsing 
the sub-variety of 'vakrokti' as has been enumerated above. At the / 
very outset let us define phonetic obliquity. The charming arrangement 
of phonemes is the foremost basis of poetry. Kuntaka calls this 
arrangement varna-vinyaisa-vakrata or phonetic obliquity. In his 
vakroktijivitam, he has mentioned all possible arrangement of | 


phonemes or consonants. | N 
The first kind of arrangement is the free and irregular repetition | | 
of similar or identical phonemes and consonants at varying intervals, | P 
Kuntaka further divides it into three sub-kinds - repetition of one | d 
phoneme, repetition of two phonemes and repetition of more than f | 
two phonemes. The second kind of varna-vinyasa-vakrat@ ot | j 
phonetic obliquity too has three sub-kinds (a) when stops ae 
combined with their homorganic nasals (b) when liquids are doubled | ° 
end (c) when consonants become conjunct with 'ra' etc. Kuntaka E 
also includes the arrangement of consonants or phonemes without E< 
any interval - as the third sub-variety of varna-vinyasa-vakrata ot | : 
phonetic obliquity. The forth sub-variety, according to Kuntaka, is ) $ 
the repetition of new consonants or phenomes. Kuntaka also regards / 
chime as a sub-variety of var ‘na-vinyasa-vakraid. In his view chime | 
should be used without extra effort, adonred with syllables which | 
are not harsh and in consonance with feelings conveyed. Now le 
us see how Girish Karnad uses this device in his play. The following | | 
example best demonstrates this obliquity. | t 
-But what a forehead! What a forehead if it was 4 : 
forehead like yours, I would have accepted anything. ss 
BUE (HVS loero Ihave tried to accept my fate. t 
My personal life has naturally been blameless: ; lE 
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Magician, mendicants, maharashis, fakirs, saints and 
sadhus - sadhus with short hair, sadhus with beards - 
sadhus in saffron, sadhus in the altogether, hanging, 
singing, rotating, gyrating - on the spikes, in the air 
under water under the ground - I've covered them all. 


There is repetition of phonemes at varying intervals /f/, /r/, 
hh/, /d/, /i/ in the first stanza and repetition of phonemes /m/, /s/, 
/z/, In/, /x/ in the second stanza. The skillful rhyme employed by the 
poet is not an ornament devoid of any emotions. Here, Hayavadana, 
describes his miserable condition on being an incomplete personality. 
He can neither be called man, nor animal. He has undertaken many 
journey's sought the way out through many holy persons - but all 
in vain. This physical state is emphasized skillfully by using "piled 
alliteration" and "crossed alliteration" - a sub-variety of varna- 
vinyasa-vakratd. Repetition of ‘forehead’, 'sadhus' and repetition 
of/f/, /m/, /s/, /g/ brings out the pitiable state of Hayavadana more 
emphatically. Another example of this sub-variety of varna-vinyasa- 
vakratd is given as under. 


Or was it some holy place of pilgrime, a punyasthana, 
which you desecrated? Or could it be that you insulted 
a pativrata, dedicated to the service of her husband? 


Here, we see the repetition of phonemes, /p/ /t/, /d/ supports 
te Meaning of the expression. The plosive bilabial phoneme p 
Suggests quickness, triviality and scron coming to affricate palato 
Alveolar /Y/ and /d/ which suggest discomfort and harshness. Bhagvata 
quires Hayavadana the reason for his sorry state and before listening 


t 
© the answer, comes to a harsh opinion which generally people 


fo 
™ for such a ersonality. 
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Again, an example of sub variety of varna vinyasa vakray; 
3 3 


when Hayavadana gives a quick reply to Bhagvata. 


What do you mean sir? 
Do you think just because you know the puranas you 


can go about showering your sanskrit on every one in 
sight? 

What temple did I desecrate? what woman did I 
insult? What? 

What else, what rishi? What sage? What? 

Who have I wronged? What have I done to anyone? 


Repetition of 'what' in last four lines emphasise the innocence 
of Hayavadana more forcibly. Karnad conveys more than the literal 
meaning sometimes just by rhyming and interchanging the words. 


What a good mix? 
No more tricks. 
In this one that, 
Or that one this? 
Ho! Ho! 


Samvrti-vakratd or obliquity of concealment a sub-variel) 


of pada-purvardha-vakratd or lexical obliquity, operates when the 


subject of description is screened by the use of pronoun in ordet 
to achieve excellence. The following example illustrative of this sub 


variety : 


Why should love stick to the sap 
of a thick yearning of the many - 
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petalled, many flowered lantana, 
why should I be tied down to 
. the relationship of a single flower? 


Karnad here uses pronoun to convey the central theme of the 
play effectively. The female chrous in the play sing this song from 
the beginning, until the meaning becomes clear in the action of 
Padmini, at last. 

The subject matter or content of the work may be Sahaja 
(natural) or ahārya (imposed). Sometimes the poet, by his natural 
power of contemplating the natural objects allure the heart of the 


sensitive reader. (Sahaja vakrata), while at other time he attains, 


nce 
oral 
ds, 


a C 


the expression of heightened beauty due to use of skill (Aharya 
vakrata). Karnad suffues, his subject matter with figure of speech, 


| when he describes the beauty of Padmini. 


Her fore locks rival the bees, her face is a while lotus. 
Her beauty is as magic lake. Her arms the lotus creepers- 
Her breasts are golden urns and her waist... 


Any work of art as portrayed by the poet is not the true or 
faithful copy of life.The poet colors the picture with his own 


| imagination according to his need. In this way, we see that, 
_ imagination plays an important role in transforming or changing the 
| Source material of the composition. The beauty caused by this 
| Magination is utapadya-layanya, or appeal in modified source story 


‘Ttisa subvariety of prakarna vakrata. The writer also aims at 


introducing universal element in the source story. The plot of 


p avadana is derived from Kathasaritsagara. But Karnad has 
Towed it from Thomas Mann's retelling of story in The Transposed 
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Heads’. The original story posses a moral problem, which May 


Í 


uses to redicule mechanical conception of life which differentia ' 
between body and soul. Karnad's play puts forth the problem i 
human identity in the world of tangled relationship. The sub-plot. 
the Horseman, intensifies the importance of the co, 


| 
j 
Í 
Í 
| 


Hayavadana, 
theme of incompleteness by treating it at different levels. 


There is another variety i.e. Bhavapurnasthiti ki udbhīwi 
or creation of emotional state of prakarna vakrata. Here the po 
is in frenzy of creation and thus his work is suffused with charm an’ 
strikingness. This variety can be seen in Hayavadana when Padmini 
is overwhelmed with grief, on seeing the dead bodies of her husbant) 
Devadutta and of Kapila before the statue of Goddess Kali, sti 
breaks down : 


Oh God! What this? Both! Both gone! And 
didn't even think of me before they went? 
what shall I do? Oh, Devadutta, what 

did I do that you left me alone in this 

state? Was that how much you loved me? 
And you Kapila, who looked at me with 
dog's eye-you two? How selfish you are- 
how unkind? What shall I do now - 

where shall I go? How can I go home? 
Home? And what shall I say when I | 
get there? what shall i say happened? | 


i 


EF as So 


The repetition of phonemes /w/, /h/, broken short sentet" 
repetition of questionings bring forth the intensity of the emote 
state very effectively. 

Another sub-variety of Prakarna vakrata, Prakaranotd 
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upkāraka-bhava or mutual relationship in episodes, is 


ypakarya- ae 
by Kuntaka. In his view, the organic unity which binds 


valued most 
all the incidents towards the intended end, shows the creative 
originality of the poet. The organic unity is maintained very skillfully 
by Girish Karnad in Hayavadana. The reader's suspense is gripped 
and he goes on reading impatiently to know what lies ahead? What 
is going to happen when Padmini, who wants a man of steel, is 
married to a ‘weak minded, wead bodies' Devadutta? Will the 
interchanging of heads solve the problem or intangle it more than 
ever? Hayavadana, who has gone to Chitrakoot, to the temple of 
Goddess Kali, will he be able to attain completeness? What next, 
is the curiosity of the reader that is very artistically maintained in 
episode after episode, thus imparting them a unity. 

Angirasa nisyandanikasa or consumption of principal emotion, 
sub-variety of Prakarna Vakrata takes place in epic poem, or a 
poem of equivalent scale and compass. Hayavadana bears, abhuta 
rasa in Act-I, when the heads of Kapila and Devadutta are 
interchanged. 


Devadutta - Mixed up heads! 

Kapila = Heads mixed up! 

Devadutta - Exchanged heads? 

Kapila : Heads exchanged? 

Devadutta = How fantastic, All these years 
we were only friends. 

Kapila z Now we are blood relations, 


Body relation, what a gift! 


abi The later part of the drama bears, Karuna rasa, putting forth 
18 question marks as Bhagwata the protogonist says, ‘what indeed 
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is the solution to this problem, which holds, the entire future of heel | Qu 

three unfortunate beings in balance? Must their fate remain. 

mystery? fl 

The mystery drags on, making condition miserable for 

Devadutta, Kapila and Padmini. Ultimately the two men die fighting 

with each other and Padmini commits sati, leaving behind her, a 

small son. The play starts with adbhuta rasa, there by giving way 

to, bhayanaka rasa and finally karuna rasa. This provision of 

other friendly rasas along with the principal emotion makes the | 

work more delightful. Kuntak calls this device rasantara vakrata | A 

or obliquity of changing the rasa which is again a sub-variety of | 

Prabandah vakrata or compositional obliquity. f 
According to Acarya Kuntaka the title of the work is alsoa 

kind of obliquity. The title of the story should be symbolic and | 

suggestive to unfold the meaning of the work. According to Kuntak | 

a good title should convey, the central theme. It is the soul of the s€ 

work. Kuntak calls it namakarana vakrata or obliquity of title. | li 


The title of the play under review is impregnated with oblique | th 
meaning. The title of Karnad play conveys the very intention of the \ S 
work. Hayavadana i.e. the horseman, treated in the sub-plot | : 
deepens the significance of the main theme, of incompleteness "i | : 
treating it on a different plane. a oo 
| a 

References | in 
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A STUDY OF ANITA DESAI'S CRY, THE PEACOCK IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE DOCTRINE OF AUCITYA OF 
SANSKRIT POETICS 


Anita Desai is a writer of the inner climate, the climate of 
sensibility that rumbles like thunder or suddenly blazes forth like 
lightening. Her forte, in other words, is the exploration of sensibility- 
the particular kind of modern Indian sesibility that is ill at ease 


\ among the barbarians and the amoralists. Since her preoccupation 
_ 1S with the inner world of sensibility rather than the outer world of 


action, she has tried to forge a style supple and suggestive enough 

to convey the fever and fretulness of the stream of consciousness 

of her Protagonist. The intolerable grapple with thoughts, feelings 

and emotions is necessarily reflected in her language, syntax and 

Imagery, 

ee present study aims at analysing the use of language in 
S Cry, The Peacock from the point of view of aucitya- 


Si ay i 
| Mdhanta of Sanskrit poetics. It focusses directly on the poetic 


| = Whole, Desa: 


express; if 
en at five levels : bhasa or language, gunalankararasa or 
ce ’ Eel id 
tan renee Poetic figure and sentiment, vyakarana or grammar, 
Skriti : i 
iti or culture and kdvya-pratibha or creative genius as a 
iser Pyne Peacock nossessesaiiohiratans 


ren 
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seven constituents of aucitya-siddhanta of Sanskrit poetiy, of | 
propounded by Acãrya Ksemen dra of the eleventh century Why? qua 
inspired apparently by Anadvardhana and his literary teach eleg 
Abhinavagupta, composed a full length treatise, named Aucity, and 
Vicdra-carca to elucidate and expand the concept of Proprie, Pea 
evidently endeavouring to elevate it to the status of a distinct theo 
of poetry. Ksemendra has enumerated twenty-seven constituents o 
peotry and has examined aucitya or anaucitya in regard to eat 
of these. He writes : 
ye aad verse siR wa 
feat ane Riga a a n \ 
saat fad a mA ast ae aa | 
aa muam wd ardaue il 
vierrmaern frat araenferfin 
SY wetted cafe iamo N 
These constituents of propriety, which are the very life d! 
poetry, should exist in pada or phrase, vakya or sentence 
prabandhartha or meaning in narrative, guna or excellence, alankan\, 


or poetic figure, rasa or sentiment, kriya or verb, karaka or cas 
ending, linga or gender, vacana or number, visesana or adjecti, | 
upasarga or prefix, nipata or particle, kala or tense, desa "i 
country, kula or family, vrata or custom, fattva or truth, satha "i : 
disposition, abhipraya or motive, svabhāva or nature, salt 
sangraha or essence, pratibhd or genius, avastha or state, vic ol 
or thought, nama or title, asrivada or benediction and other io pro 
of poetry. ime 
Anita Desai has an original talent that to goes its OW! y” Sen 
It is remarkable to note that she tries to attain the propriet” Of 
Spontaneously and unconsciously Bhdsaucitya or propri dix 


language ; ent 
2 Seo pales tt the expepasivensssiel thesahrases, seni 
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a of language that Desai's Cry, The Peacock bears striking graceful 
Wh / qualities, alluring charm of phrase, sentence and meaning in narrative, 
‘hy elegant but sparse ornament, tasteful sentiments, tender-heartedness 
fa and elegance of expession. The following phrases of Cry, The 
teh, Peacock demonstrates padaucitya or propriety of phrase charmingly: 


leon 


ts i A Her husband came home. He was very late but 
ead as soon as he came, he did all that was to be 
| done, quickly and quietly like a surgeon's knife 

at work." 


Sy e 


fi) I tried to think - of the dog rolling over on his 
back to gaze at me with fond, flower-soft eyes 
(13). 

(ii) It is all over, he had said, as calmly as the 

| meditator beneath the sal tree (14). 

fed! Gv) But when I closed my eyes, streams of blood 


nce vanished-like the liquid mirror, the black frame 

shar, of the door, the scarlet blouse flung upon the 

as f floor like an abandoned flag (14). 

tine 

ao All the above-mentioned phrases offer a vivid, tragic and 


vad heart-warming Picture of the grief-stricken-Maya, Gautama's childish 

at “Hl, an angel weded to satyr, Cruder Helmer of Ibsen's Doll's 

gt, “Ouse and like Ramani of The Dark Room. 

imbi es Desai sets out with the best possible ideas on propriety 
a a by using ‘familiar language of men' and by interpreting 

ea "Y and passion. She presents Vakyaucitya or propriety of , 

et “nee by Superfluity of imagery, fusion of figures with the emotions 


Of ch: aS 
ty") —— the use of emotional epithets etc. which give lucidity, 
JE ess and ; 
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@ When he touched my hair, smoothing it down 
carefully as a nurse, I was flooded with ` 
tenderness and gratitude, thought of him as my 
gaurdian (15). 

(i) The balm of darkness met me with a little shock, 
like a strong and effective medicine on a wound 
still fresh (16). 

(ii) Panic, like a piston, does,‘not cease to live 
immediately one shuts it off, but continues to 
beat with a slow, dying rhythm, unitl it fades 
naturally away (17). 


am 


Here the meaning of the sentences has become very desint 
by the power of propriety consisting in giving appropriate sens 
the sense, which has been brought to a finish by vivid epithets Ib 
"carefully as a nurse", "like a storng and effective medicine 0! 
wound still fresh" and "Panic, like a piston". 

By applying prabandhartha@ucitya or propriety of meani 
in narrative, Desai tries to capture the abstract ideas through conet 
images. She seems to be keen in capturing abstract thoughts” 
expressing them through appropriate comparisons as is conspi 
through the following passage : 


The doves, in a mood for mating, cooed to each other 
until I was distraced I counted them omens of ill fortum 1 
of separatin, for their coo was a tedious repetition of 
fatal words, 'Go away' The atmosphere was charged i 
with restlessness, as my hair suddenly grown drier o 
finer, was charged with electricity...Gusts of W 

cc Staged theathernyyi paperfleweredsbougainvilla® 
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creepers against the wall with a dry scratching rattle 
that unnerved me (34). 


Thus the total impression which is experienced is not that of - 
the impersonal, force of nature, but of thinking, living sentient being 
through whom emotions are percolated in Desai. 

Gunalankararsaucitya or propriety of excellence, poetic 
figure and sentiment underlines the uniqueness of Desai's Cry, The 
Peacock, caused by the appropriate use of excellence, poetic figure 
and sentiemnt. Desai has demonstrated a very perspicuous and 
appropriate experiment of all these devices consciously or 
unconsciously in her fictional world as : 


I heard that couplet alone, that couplet weighted with 
a rare compassion, a tender understanding, so that it 
hung pendent in the dark like a radiant rain-drop, 
catching the starlight catching it and flashing, brighter 
and brighter. And my heart stretched, stretched painfully, 
agonizing, expanding and swelling with the vastness of 
single moment of absolute happiness... Ultimate. A word 
dropped down the tall tunnel of memory-Ultimate Ah, 


this was it, the ultimate absolute joy. Here lay perfection 
(25) 


The above passage excels in sublimity, simplicity of language 
and clarity of expressions on account of gunaucitya or properity of 
*xcellence. Simple but forceful words have been used with 


NK A 3 ` 
markable success. The success lies in penetrating language. Here, 


the excellence lies in the use of delightufl phrases, pleasing to the 
“al, integrate with charming meaning. Desai amplifies her imagery 
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through alankāraucitya or propriety of figures of speech aptly. She | 
makes the best use of figures of speech in humanizing things. She 4 
humanizes the objects of nature by bringing together reality ang f 
abstract aspects. It is important to note that in Desai's Cry, The 
Peacock, the reader faces the reality face to face. Consider fop 
example the follwoing poetic lines : 


Death lurked in those spaces, the darkness spoke of 
distance, separation loneliness (24). 
Somehow the darkness killed out appetites (26). 


Beautiful tulips of simile also bloom spontaneously as : 


@ Heis like a silver oak himself with his fine, silver 
white hair (37). 

(i) Formal as a Moghul garden gracious and exact, 
where breeding, cutlure, leisure and comfort have 
been brought to a nice art, where no single weed 
is allowed to flower, no single flower to die and 
remain on the stalk, no single stalk to growout 
of its pruned shape (43). 

(ii) His lips were pink and tenuous, exposed and 
defenceless, like moist, peeled fruit (45). | b 

Gv) I felt the phrases soothe me like a stream of cold 
water that tumbled through the ferns of 
Darjeeeling, like the cold, pearl mists that crept 
over the blue hills and poured into the valley 


Se 
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(v) 
(vi) 
(vit) 


(vii) 


My father's hair gleamed soft and white as a 
bird's wing in mist and shadow (49). 

To live here like two mice in one small 
room...(50). . 

His words were like an affectionate pet cat's 
paws running across my taut back (59). 


Subtle as a soundless ice-cube, the murky amber 


liquid in Gautama's glass, bobbed up again, and 
there was a soft fizzing sound, like a miniature 
volcano that after subsiding into an equivocal 
silence, once more explodes and froths (66). 


35 


Desai's metaphors too share a high quality of imagination. 
Consider the following examples : 


© 
qi) 


Arid in a camera of insanity (104). 

The moon was the mad demon of kathakali 
ballets, masked, with heavy skirts swirling, feet 
stamping, eyes shooting beams of fire (29). 
Gautama gave me a cat. She was white and had 


hair tassels of silk. Her large almond eyes were ; 


topaz, with undertones of grey and ovetones of 
green (33). 


Tam torn between two worlds - the receding one of 
race, the approaching one of madness. My body 
breaks in the battle (148). 
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In these lines we find the subtle repetition of "o" soun din ) 
"torn" and "approaching" and of'b' sound in "body", "breaks" ang 
"battle", Thus in this line we find the example of effortless art in 


alliteration. 
And interrogation also finds place naturally : 


Will it be fire? Will it be flood? Will the lizards rise out 
of the desert to come upon us-to crush us beneath 
their bellies? Will there be blood? Will there be screams? 
And when? when? (149). 


Ty ST 


Desai's Cry, The Peacock bears the conjunction of different 
rasas or sentiments with the ultimate purpose to overwhelm the 
reader with rasaucitya or propriety of sentiment. She uses plurality 
of rasas or sentiments as karuna rasa or sentiment of pathos, 
raudra rasa or sentiment of fury, bhaydnaka rasa or sentiment of 
fear, vatsalya rasa or sentiment of maternal love and bibhasalt\ 
rasa or sentiment of digust etc as : f 


Sometimes I saw a flurry of small, tortured peahens, | 
drab, colourless, though in their breasts, their hearts 
were great and rich with scarlet blood....'Lover, I die’ 
Now that I understood their call, I wept for them, and 
wept for myself, knowing their words to be mine (84). 


| ; me 
The very under-currents of karuna rasa or sentiment ofp 
also find place in the following soliloquy of Maya : 


me FO Godjonown ove omightoin thewnet of the 
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ath 
| inescapable, and where lay the possibility of mercy, of 
release? This net was no hallucination, no. In the day- 
din A time amidst companions, I could force myself into 
and | believing that it was only a nightmare, no more... or is 
tin it madness? Am I gone insane? Father! Brother! 


Husband! who is my saviour? I am in need of one. I 
am dying, and Į am in love with living I am in love, and 
Jam dying. God; left me sleep, forget, rest. But no, I'll 
never sleep again. There is no rest any more-only death 
and waiting (84). 


ee 


And raudra rasa or sentiment of fury in Maya's frenzy : "We stared 
at each other, I looked at his face, the nostrils pinched with anger, 
ret! the mouth tight with impatience" (97). 


ality Bhyanak rasa or sentiment of fear is at its climax when 
hos; Maya, bewitched pushes Gautama over the parapet : "Gautama! I 
nt of screamed in fury, and thrust out my arms towards him, out at him, 
sali \ into him and past him, saw him fall then, pass through an immensity 

f ot air, down to the very bottom" (173). And the novels ends : 
where the heavy white figure of the elder woman goes towards the 
bright frantic one on the balcony, screaming" (184). 


Some glimpses of vatsalya rasa or sentiment of love also 
Peep here and there in the novel as : 


@® — Ifmothers enjoy watching the clumsy drooling of 
their babies while they eat, or of their faltering 
attempts at walking... (81). 

And Maya thinks of her souls as : 
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di) ...The round, chilidish face, pretty, plump, and 
pampered, its smooth, silken skin with one, small 
velvet mole; the small, shell-like ears curling 
around petty ignorance; the soft, overful lips, 
arched with vulnerable sweetness; the long curled | 
lashes and the very heavy, very dark black | 
brows; the silly collection of curls a flower pinned 7 
to them -a pink flower, a child's choice of a 


posy (90). 


And the novel starts with a note of disgust which produces \ | 
bibhatsa rasa or sentiment of disgust in the heart of the reader; | 
All day the body lay rotting in the sun... the reek of dead flesh was 
overpowering. Crows sat in a circle around the corpse, and crows ( 
will eat anything-entrails, eyes, anything (7). |S 

Vyakaranaucitya or propriety of grammar places the | 
tremendous reliance of Desai upon the grammatical devices. Sheby 
her use of propriety of verb, coins new expressions in differen 
ways as : ~ ola À 


= 


She looked at me absently, yet smiled warmly, before 
| she rushed away, like some busy rhinoceros charging 
| through the forest, to her dispensary,or her creche, oF 
| her workshop for the blind, the disabled, the 
| unemployed... (44). : | 
| Here, the adverbials 'absently' and ‘warmly’ tell about 7 L 
| quick respond of Maya's mother-in-law to her passive life and 


use of the verb 'charging' is unique enough applying to many i 
1 twhy! 
j 


objects. Desai puts the pronouns like ‘who’, 'some', 'S0 
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where’, etc. to qualify verbs as : 'The electric bulb over her head 
had no shade, and it made her, who was as stout as she was short, 
Jook gaunt, her face harrowed" (45). 

Desai's selection of adjectives gives birth visesanaucitya or 
propriety of adjective as : "Flies began to hum amdist the limes, 
driving away the gentle bees and the unthinking butterflies" (7). 
Here the words ‘gentle’ and 'unthinking' have been used as adjectives 
which personify objects of nature and charge atmosphere in tune 
with the meaning. These adjectival forms, more often of verbs or 
particles are followed by nouns. They go in combination with 
personifications and metaphors which make expressions more lively. 
Desai enhances the innocence of butterflies, by the addition of the 
prefix 'un' to the very ‘thinking’. This creates a marvellous poetic 
effect with the help of upsargaucitya or propriety of prefix. Desai 
exploits the device of particle through nipataucitya or propriety of 
particle as : "Father! Brother! Husband!" (84). In this example, 
Desai exposes a nightmarish certaily of Maya, a girlish Mrs. 
Dalloway. Nobody is present to fill her spiritual vaccum. Her father 
isin Lucknow, brother in America and husband is engrossed totall 
in his own solid world of cases. l 

Cry, The Peacock is Maya's story, the story of her married 
life with Gautama; and almost the entire story is "remembrance of 
things past" by kālaucitya or propriety of tense. The opening pages 
(Part I) about the scavenging truck carring away Maya's dead dog 
Toto, and the last few pages (part III) describing what happens 
after Gautama's death, are in third person, while the whole of part 
"main central block of the novel, is Maya's memory and sensibility 
tying to achieve recordation and definition. 

Sanskriti-aucitya or propriety of culture is present in Desai's 


Nin an excellent way. The spontaneous description of the 
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countryside by Desai creates poetic delight, surprise and loftiness in 
her desaucitya or propriety of country. The ‘action’ of the novel jg 
located in Delhi, but the city's presence is neither obtrusive nor 


obsessive. There are references to places, no doubt : 


— eee 


Birla Mandir, "the still, brooding old Delhi garden”, the 


Ridge, "that rocky waste land", the crumbling Moghul pr 
ruins, as also "the streets alive with bicycles and the 
pedestrians, the clamorous bazaars, the Red Fort's rose | of 
red walls swooning in dull fulvous dust, the minarets of | dis 
Jama Masjid rising like a muezzin's call to prayer into (Wp 
a sky of heavy, grey-tinged, and people lying in the f ie 
shade of trees on the ghost swept maidan." 
| De 
Desai treats Kulaucitya or propriety of family, too, in such an | 
apt way as her novel attains high kind of excellence : | 
And the rain-clouds, emerged again from the horizon | 
that was eternally pregnant with promise at one end, ) 
and at its opposite pole, was an eternally hungry and ( 
open grave (83). | 
| 
ex 


| As far as vrataucitya or propriety of custom is related, 
|. finds its way in Desai’s novel through figurative language. It wos | 
as a means to create a current of feelings between the inanmiate a 
animate : 


All order is gone out of my life, all formality. There is 
no plan, no peace...the gardens of others,...an order of 
lines and designs, a symmetry that has deserted mY 
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own life but I have failed to care my garden for so long 
j now...the jasmine vines that were supposed to climb 
o ( the walls have straggled across the empty flower-beds 


| 
| 
! 
t 
H 


instead(1 50). 


Desai's Cry, The Peacock is embellished with Kavya- 
pratibhaucitya or propriety of creative genius too. Desai finds out 
the 'truth' fativaucitya or propriety of truth after the futile marraige 
of Maya and Gautama. As Maya herself explains : "It was 
| discoruaging to reflect on how much in our marraige was based 
\ upon a nobility forced upon us from outside, and therefore neither 
f 1 "a 

true nor lasting" (38). 


Desai unveils the awful truth about the real lives of peacocks : 


Have you seen peacocks make love Child? Before 
they mate they fight...Peacocks are wise. The hundred 
eyes upon their tails have seen the truth of life and 
death. Living they are aware of death Dying they are 
in love with life (83). 


nN 


Desai practices sattvaucitya or propriety of disposition to an 
it | extent when Maya unmarks the reality of the phrases from the Gita: 
IS ®© Heis fit to attain immortality who is serene and ` 

nd not affected by these sensatations, but is the 
same in pleasure and pain...(93). 

G He who is free from all attachment and neither 
rejoices on receiving good nor is vexed on 
receiving evil, his wisdom is well 
established....(93). 
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Desai by her natural power of contemplating the natural objsa 
lively, allures the heart of the sensitive reader throw 


svabhavaucitya or propriety of nature : 


starlike flowers that had been pink and red in daylight, 


and now were white and strongly scented. They hung | div 
in long bunches. like these of white grapes...They say | 

it (Rangoon ciceper) attracts snakes-this sweet, | thi 
intoxicating fragrance. No. I am wrong. It is Queenof | wa 


the Night that attracts snakes. Beauty and evil, evil, \ div 
beauty. Snakes, summer, scent, flower, white, white, 


white...(16). Vic 

soc 

Desai's words are instinct with spirit; each is as a spark! S 
burning atom of inextinguishable thought as the writes in the novel Lal 
Í A 


The source of disintegration is the human being's vanity | 
in his power to act... We have been thought for f 
generations to believe that the merit of accepting one’s | 
limitations and acting within them is greater than that of | 
destroying them and trying to act beyond them, ‘One 
must accept’ (50). 
Desai's novel is the expression of impassioned feelings 4 
emotions Her emotional flow abounds with emotional states a 


‘pratibhaucitya or propriety of genius : 


Christ, who went out into the world to mingle people, Pec 
acquiant himself with their suffeing...or Buddha vie 
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| meditated beneath the botree, his eyes closed to death, 
an misery, pleasure... The freedom of the lotus from water, 
į . p 
uh ofthe lamp from winds, of the tortoise, from all contact. 


Detachment in a word, detachment (10). 


In this way Desai's pen leads to loftiness of utterance with 
divine frezy which results into alluring charm and strinkingness. 
Avasthaucitya or propriety of state is discernible in Maya's 
thinking of the past and the present : "As a child, I had gone for 
walks in wild tracts of land that might now be cultivated, calmed, 
divided into quiet bungalows with formal gardnes, but to me they 
* remain eruptions of rock and wilderness" (82). 
| Vicaratucitya or propriety of thought finds its place in Desai's 
| social thinking : "Father would be there’, I confessed and felt 
rk, | something spring up amidst my crushed spirits, like fresh grass after 
oval] rain" (40). ; 


$ 
f 


LeAnne 


| 


| And again 
\ 
| One is too weak. one wearies, one feels inadequate to 
| its divinity, and so one chooses, rather, to drift along 
| the downward stream. It is less tiring than fighting the 
Sea, a wild sea. We aren't made to fight the tide; the 
current, one cannot remain always on the crest of the 


a Wave, the edge of the waterfall. One needs to breathe 
j (103). 


f 
| 
i 


Í 
i 


Desai IS Very sensitive to employ namaucitya or propriety of 
x While charging the novel with the symbolic meaning Cry, The 
cock. She is more interested in the interior landscape of the 


title 
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A 
mind than in political and social realities. Her novel deals with vt 


Ortega Y Gasset called the emer of facing, single-handed, the’ | of 
ferocious assaults of existence . fi 
Maya is obsessed with death and haunted by an astrologi co 
„prediction that her marraige is going to end in its fourth year, wi} he 
the death of either wife or husband. She fails to establish an effectiy, Pe 
communication with her husband, who is matter-of-fact and twig po 
of her age. Having no issue her life is like orchid which never flow, wi 
and this accentuates Maya's isolation which becomes total whe be: 
she murders her husband in a fit of insane fury. The symbolismi be 
the peacock whose dance of joy is the Guise of death has howe, 11 
no adequate relevance to Maya's plight creating improprietyd; °° 
namaucitya or prorpiety of title. Desai realises more thorough! 
and intensely the forceful influence of benediction which gives birt 
of dsirvadaucitya or propriety of benediction in her Cry, Th. 
Peacock. It provides the solution of the problem of evil. As th 
albino astrologer tries his best to convince Maya : 


Be wary, child, be wary and fear God. Worship Him 
make sacrifices, Pray.Do we not know, all of us here, | 
the story of Prahlad? of how Krishna saved him again 

and again, countless times through love and mercy? De 
Have not all heard of how Prahlad was flung from the 
mountain top and Krishna caught him in his arms? of 
how he was flung into a fire...(32). ) of j 


| In this way, Desai's Cry, The Peacock proves to ioe 1S: 
| when put to the test of Acarya Ksemendra's aucitya 5 idan p 
bears intensity of music, passions and emotions, exalation, ele] 

of transport and the universality of thoughts and ideas: The 
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Wiha ae | 
th. of the appeal of her novel lies in the fact that it is based on the 


A fundamental qualities of human life and human nature. Moreover it 
giq, comes from the heart of the novelist and goes deep down into the 
wit, heart of the reader. Keeping this account of Desai's Cry, The 
ciy, Peacock, it can be said that it has unlimited expanse, extraordinary 
twig power and velocity, unprecedented majesty and universal appeal, 
love, Which is too large to be summed up into this little endeavour. It 
whe, bears all the possible proprieties of the aucitya siddhanta. It can 
ma be promptly appreciated that Desai has kept the sahradaya's angle 
yey in her view while identifying the twenty seven proprieties as the 
ty constituents of poetry enumerated by Acarya Ksemendra. 


ugh 
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Amita Aggarwal 
etc 
RUSKIN BOND'S VISION OF LIFE i 
4 Hi 
Ba 
If l am not for myself, who will be for me? He 
And if I am not for others, what am I? | his 
And if not how, when?! (Hillel) sel 
a bi 


These lines of ancient Hebrew sage as quoted by Rusti call 
Bond aptly reflect his attitude towards life and world. The aS has 
that gives him a distinctive place in Indian English fiction is t iy 
value he attaches to his vocation as a writer. A.C. Ward's opti 
about true fiction can be applied to Bond's fictional world : "t i 
a fairy tale or ‘wholly and solely means of relaxation’, 4 han 
opiate for vacant hours and vacant minds.” l 

Bonds fabricates a simple unambitious, innocent world, | 
man does not cut each other's throat for his advancement | 
characters struggle hard for their survival but the ‘wearines 
and fret! have not disillusioned them. The plots of his novel 
stories emerge from the silent sympathies of human soul. He®™ 
at life with the curiosity ofa boy and undiminished desi! ie 
it. 


w 
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[have always sought to buoy myself up by the sentiments 
embodied in an old-fashioned verse passed on me by 
my father, ‘the pure, the bright, the beautiful that stirred 
our hearts in youth. The impulse to wordless prayer/ 
The dreams of love and truth. 


| Issues such as, love, birth, death, poverty, isolation and pollution 
| etc. are dealt as natural adjuncts of life. Bond deals them not in 
| pieces but as a whole. Bond believes in one religion - Humanism. 
; His faith in humanism is evolved out of his profound study of the 
East and the West and his close affinity with Indian culture and life. 
He puts faith in creative vision and unconquerable spirit of man. In 
| his fiction he places essential goodness of man and dignity of human 
self above all consideration. His characters, though may be a thief, 
wl a beggar, a hooligan or a pros, are not disgraceful and hateful. He 
SE | calls them fondly as ‘endearing crooks'. In one of his interviews he 
ASP has said : 
he bey 


I know that there is evil in the world....but I have never 
ls Known anyone completely evil and I have always found 
| the better qualities of goodness and truth dominating. 
i Ido try to wrig out the best in people, in human beings 
| because it is there in almost each one of us. There are 


; ‘a “xceptions.... It is just due to circumstances or lack of 
a gl ee or mental development. Most writers often 
elo ie characters that are very evil and cruel, but I cannot 
of hestly say that I've come across someone who is 


totally evil.4 
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OR 
Her interest lies in highlighting the human aspect Of his 
characters, which remains concealed under the mask of seeming a 
crookedness. They may forge, murder or may have extramarity, T 
relations, but they are every inch lovable human beings. For exampk 
Inspector Keemat Lal in the story "A Case for Inspector Lal” decids ; 
not to solve the Rani's murder case officially, even though it mean’ K 
delaying his own promotion. Mr. Kaushal in the story "Masterji | 
an embodiment of corruption in education. He is proud of doin! 
'public service' by issuing false certificates for nominal charge i 
However, we do not despise him because Bond believes : "Ma T 
was born 'good' or at least was ethically neutral until coru 3 


philosophy and inequitable institutions perverted his will".5 | 
Leela, in the story "His Neighbour's Wife", alters her lor 
swiftly from husband to a bachelor-friend. Even though she is a T 
unfaithful wife, she arouses laughter instead of derision. Aunt Mariat 
in the story "A Guardian Angel" isa mistress, but her 'unfeigne! a 
love and mute sacrifice for an orphan nephew canonize BeA i 
‘guardian angel. Sunil in the story "Death of a Familiar" is a ft A 
ever searching for new pleasures. But he invokes our sympa 
his death. Ganpat in the novella Delhi is Not Far feigned lames 
and deceived people for years receiving pity instead of punish 
Even the sensual hero of the novel The Sensualist invokes symp 
in our hearts for his tragedy. The furious revolutionary, Javed 0: 
in A Flight of pigeons commands Ruth's admiration and fascist), 
for his heroism and passion. His humanism like that of the CH” 5 f 
Humanists is anthropocentric which means : "Instead of re8 oh 
a 

W 


n 


man as a fallen; corrupt and sinful creation, their idea ofitru vi 
excellence is pasail on human values and human experienc! 
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The story "Blue umbrella" is a dramatic presentation of good 
and evil forces at clash and final victory of basic goodness of man. 
The story highlights better than any didactic lesson that human vices 
are not inborn, but a result of circumstances. The siory "Woman on 
Platform No. 8" is a marvelous presentation of two opposite attitudes 
to life, embodied by two women on the railway platform. The 
stranger woman who gives tea smosa and her pleasing company to 
the boy travelling alone, is in sharp contrast to Satish's mother who 
is ostentatious and incredulous. In ths delineation of life Bond seems 
quite at ease with the primitive and elemental man. Most of his men 
are common hill-folk who are motivated by universal values of truth, 
goodness and mutual trust. They are capable to change their own 
lives as well as that of others. Their quiet tenor may be misunderstood 
as being static, but it is moving steadfastly towards a distinct aim. 
This world is not infected by the virus of social disintegration, neck- 
to-neck competition or blind clashes of diverse interests - the 
attributes of modern mercenary life. On the contrary, they try to 
remain content and happy in all situations. S.C. Dwivedi in his 
article opines : "His characters make us both society oriented and 
individual oriented. They touch our hearts and awaken our conscience 
Suggesting to break our narrow minded cocoons of individuality and 
selfishness" 7 

His story "Untouchable" does not present a shocking realism 
of untouchable's life that may rise to class struggle in a chain of 
Faction and counter reaction. Rather, he joins the sweeper boy on 
€ndly ground, sleeps with him on a fearful stormy night and holds 
; te and bucket. Bond's fictional world is not a Utopia, bus 

place where people are learning the art of living in conformity 


With 5 A . . ` 
man and natare Bondubaienendn dia efaction and not of 
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criticism, of acceptance not of derision. Proud of being a man a | 
proud of having sense is the theme of many of his stories. The ida f 
oi degrading man either by himself or by others is unbearable. His 
scale of morality is governed by this single notion that an act gf! 
crime is no longer a crime if it saves man's dignity. Even a crook 
is commendable if he respects man's dignity. Shankhini, the Prostitute | 
is not a philosopher, but her observation of life is equally true. She 
says : Death was a duty, just as much as life was just another way 
of dying.’ Bond's optimism is not an idle-day-dreaming on the sunny | 
bank or an opium-fumed fancy, it is absolutely pragmatic. His | 
characters are ordinary people dreaming for ordinary gains. No / 
fabulous promises are made to them, no Herculean vows are made 
by them, only little joys, little supports are desired and offered. 
Bond talks about powers of insight, his personal experience | 
strengthened his belief in the deisgn of God; he still remembers: 


| 
| 
I had bouts of ill health and there were times when i 
money ran out, editorial doors closed, just when one 4 
j door closes, another has for me almost immediately. 
miraculously opened. 


In the process of introspection, he comes to know that wht! 
| we perceive through our physical sense is not the only truth evel 
thought and feeligns are true. Time is eternal and so is life, itis™ 
time that is passing by, it is you and I. says Sushila in the ston) 
"Time Stops at Shamli." She realizes that an individual grows™ 
fades away, while time remains the same. Science cannot analy“ 
the power of insight, not even Ia can solve the mysteries a 
and universe. Bond's fiction pre resents a wonderfull blend of mystic 
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and sensual delights. He embraces body and soul, past and present, 
life and death to obtain the perfection. His vision can be aptly 
summarized through the introspection of the protagonist of the novella 


Delhi is not far. 


There are singers sweeter than I, to sing of tomorrow, 
I can only sing of today, of Pipalnagar, where I have 
lived. Yesterday I was sad and tomorrow I maybe sad 
again but today I know that I am happy. I want to live 
on and on, delighting like a pagan in all that is physical, 
and I know that this one lifetime; however long, cannot 
satisfy my heart." 
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SALMAN RUSHIDE'S SHALIMAR THE CLOWN AND 
MIDNIGHT'S CHILDREN : A HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


In this paper I shall be discussing the historical perspectives 
in the two novels of Salman Rushdie; Midnight's Children, winner 
of 1993 Booker of Bookers and his latest arrival Shalimar the 
Clown which was nominated for the Man Booker Prize. Both the 
povels deal with the prevailing conditions in India and how the past 

«histories have affected them. From mention of such historical events 
by Rushdie, I have tried to bring forth such aspects in order to 
make the study of his novels easier. 

os - latest novel, Shalimar the Clown, Salman Rushdie 

pee ashmir in which the performance of history is matched 
Sata se play a those who can't survive it. The history of 
DoS F ving delineated in the novel where the state has been 
eio, : e last child, bon to the aspiration of the East and 

$ ana oe West, surviving as India or more specifically as 
ia A ae une Clown is emblematic of the infidel who 

Ch 1e world is his. Here Rushdie emphatically states that 


n ; ; 
he would be driven from his "redoubts and cast into darkness"! 
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while we "shall live in Paradise and rejoice as he plunges into fire": | e 
The very first chapter of the novel is named as India after the ~ r 
name of the daughter of the American ambassador Maximilia, / h 
Ophuls, who had once visited the country India and where he haj | € 
met with a girl Bhoomi or Boonyi. Both of them developed illicit | h 
relations between them as a result of which the latter bore a girl | a 
child whom they named Kashmira. Then Kashmira, rechristenedas | € 
India, was taken by him to America. Here, we see clearly that 
Bhoomi, meaning mud represents the land of India and whenan |  * 
outsider comes to our land (outsider here means intruders) and tries | tl 
to be friendlly and finally deceives us and takes away our property \ 
considering it to be his own possession, what is his fate is further Í 
shown. Shalimar the Clown, husband of Boonyi had come to know | 
about what all had been going behind his back and finally goesto | 
America and kills Max Ophuls. Shalimar, here is a typical patriot | 
who can do anything for the sake of his country. Again, a pictorial 
incident of this event, mentioned by Rushdie, is of Shaheed Udham | 
Singh who went to London after the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre in 
Amritsar, in order to murder General O'Dwyer. He waited for six P 
long years and when the time was ripe he ceased the opportunity 
of revenge. Here, Shaheed Udham Singh figures Shalimar the clown, | l 
the latter further indicative of a true patriot who is ready t0. do | 
anything, even-risking his own life for the well-being of his own | 
country. 
Max Ophuls is compared to the Pakistani army who wê | 
thrown out after the twenty-five day Indo-Pak war. The m 
independent India had always been considered "The Golden Birt: 
Therefore, it had once been invaded by a Greek Emperor, Alexand 
the Great, who brouth with him a vast army and "Once the n 


AA m~ H 


army, or at least its generals found out that gold-digging ants @° 
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f himse: 
anf ; : 
even he had to leave the country, just as the other invaders always 


a had to, though how hard they tried to capture the country they had 
E always been dragged away with a warning that no harm can be 
i I “ 

a caused to India. 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| The murder of President Reagan of America is an illustrative 
| tool that best demonstrates the murder of Max Ophuls by Shalimar | 
| the Clown which occurs soon after Rushdie says, "Max knew that 
| there was no such thing as complete security" and his mention of 
the lines "The president was not shot because of a mistake. But the 
| President was shot. POTUS was down. The most powerful man in 
the world..... was not secure between the door of the secured 
building and the door of the armoured car." This depicts that the 
murder of Max Ophuls had already been planned by Shalimar the 
Clown, and the former who held a high position in his country, the 
„n| ambassador, inspite of so much security wasn't secure at all and just 
\ as he stepped out of his car and moved towards the security tight 
ity | building, in which his daughter owned a flat, was murdered init 
The twenty five day Indo-Pak war again indicates that India 
has always tried to secure and save its land i.e. Kashmir and hence 
Whosoever tries to capture it or shows his right over our property 
Would be dragged out of our nation or may be killed. Similarly, as 
the Pakistani soliders were killed when they tried to cross the borders 
and invade India. 


ate l 
d ___ Again when the three Gegroo Brothers seduce Zoon, Boonyi's 
det i friend because they couldn't get their hands on Boonyi, and take 
eck shelter in a mosque where they are surrounded by Big Man NUS 
all) | Zoon's father, the police and the villagers of Shirmali and wait for 
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them to come out for twenty five days. Both this incident and Indo | it 
Pak war go hand in hand during the course of the novel. Ultimately | 
when twenty-five days pass Big Man Misri locks the door from i 
outside, which has only one door and no windows, with a hope thy { rul 
in case the three brothers would have survived for so many days Pike 
without food, now at least they wouldn't and finally hands overt | an 
key to the police. This incident is once again figurative of the| anr 
punishment which a true patriot would give to anyone who deceives | chi 
us or our motherland. bir 
Towards the end of the novel, Kashmira returns back to| his 
India, her motherland, who had been taken away by Maximilian | its 
Ophuls, the American ambassador, soon after birth. This signifies b: his 


that people have their eyes set on Kashmir, the Paradise of the | ad 


Earth and are always waiting to cease the opportunity of captivatin| of 
it. But however hard they try and whatever efforts they put on,at| tell 
last, they would have to set Kashmir free; the earthly Paradise,a| of 
belonging of India. by 
Midnight's Children, one of Salman Rushdie's earlier novels, | an 
depicts both the pre and post independent India i.e. form 1916 liv 
1977. He puts his characters on the map of the twentieth centul} Pa 
with its shattering political master narratives of great wars ani 
decolonization. By shifting between past and present, he makes th? kn 


past different and calls it into question. He makes the past anew) S 
recovering and discovering what might otherwise disappea! by ME 
looking back into the shades of memory. Rushdie considers pison | M 
to be always ambiguous. He warns the readers against considering a 

01 


this novel as a historical guidebook. Instead he points to apprecia# 
the novel's real subject that how individuals make the past, using 3 
memory as a tool. Midnight's children are those who were bom s 
the stroke of midnight, August 15, 1947, the date of Ind” 
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independence from Britain. Midnight's Children looks back to the 
game time period, but, taking place on another continent. it revolves 


m 4 around the same date, the date of India's independence from British 
ha | rule. This immense novel by Rushdie is narrated by Saleem Sinai, 
ays | the protagonist, who sees himself as, alternately, historian, prophet 
the | and liar. Born at the precise moment of India's independence, he 
fhe | announces that he is "handcuffed to history, my destinies indissolubly 


chained to those of my country."’ The newspapers celebrated his 
birth in the way that independence was being celebrated. Posing as 
historical allegory and rife with political details, the novel also tells 

its readers to be skeptical. Saleem remembers his past and tells a 

» historical tale. Pausing here and there throughout the story, Saleem 
he! addresses the reader with playful and wonderful tricks of mingling 
of the making of fiction and the telling of history. Here the author 
tells us that two children Saleem and Shiva were born at midnight 
of the Independence Day, who were exchanged at the same time 
by Saleem's governess. Now these two children represent India 
and Pakistan respectively, and the changes which take place in their 
lives are indicative of the changes that ocur gradually in India and 


Pe of being "handcuffed to history". Much of the historical 
5 A ofMidnight's Children, for example, is concemed with the 
in aa of Partition. Saleem Sinai dreams repeatedly about Kashmir, 
Mages of "moutnains like angry jaws", and his story ends with the 


rj,“ Pakistan during the course of the novel. 

nd From the beginning of the novel, when Saleem's grandfather 
he | kneels down to pray, hits his nose, and the nosebleed becomes the 
ty} drip drop of genuine rubies and diamonds, we enter that realm 
by Where What happens to the body is allowed to be fantastic. 
on Midnight's children" are endowed with magical powers, suchas 
| Sepathy, which derive from the accident of their birth date, their 
ate 
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dark statement that midnight's children, both masters and victims of | 

their times, are unable to live or die in peace. Saleem's mother hy Vine 
been called Mumtaz Mahal and father Nadir as Shah Jehan, te nd 
latter meaning ‘the king of the world’. The cellar in which both g indi 
them lived after their marriage was called the Taj Mahal by Nadi ofc 
Nadir has actually been called Shah Jehan by the author becays feat 
he wanted to be the king of everything, that of Mumtaz, that oftte| repr 
country, that's why he was the conspirator in Hummingbird's murda| Kas 
When Nadir fled away from the cellar, divorcing Mumtaz, his cella, 

the Taj Mahal was secluded; their love story was buried in the same or 
Taj Mahal. ack 

The Jallianwala Bagh massacre that has been mentionedin/ pre: 
the second chapter and the tragedies and confusion created amor} sme 
the mass are described minutely which is pictorial of the tragedis 
are going to occur finally leading to all kinds of confusion and chao; 
throughout the novel. 

In the chapter named "The Buddha", Rushdie tells us thal 
"Buddha with the soft-tongued Ds, meaning he-who-achievet 
enlightenment-under-the-bodhi-tree...." Here he says that Buddi i 
was once a prince and when he was uanble to bear the suffering 
of the world sat enlightened under a tree at Gaya and at Sarnath 
preached people to abstain themselves from worldly sorrows j 
order to attain inner peace. Now later in life when Saleem w 
grown old, "the buddha" pronounced with Ds hard and plosive 
"sat under a different tree, unable to remember his grief, numb” 
ice, wiped clean as a slate..." While Lord Buddha, on one hand, 
miserable on seeing the sorrowful conditions of the humans | 
under the tree to attain enlightment is representative of Saleen, 
Buddha, who sat uncomplaining under a tree and learnt the 
submission i.e. to say, to become a citizen of Pakistan: 
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a Throughout this novel, Rushdie refers to colours of Indian 
has flag i-e- saffron, white and green. At times he also places saffron 
b i green in opposition to each other. Safron prominently placed on | 
Not} India's national flag, has the significance in Hinduism as metaphorical 
di] of courage and determination. Pakistan's flag, on the other hand, 
us| features green and white; the green sections being larger in area, 
the represent the Muslim majority. Rushdie connects the colour blue to 
de} Kashmir and idealism. 
le, The process of 'chutnification' refers to the process of ‘pickling’ 
awf or writing about historical and life events. Rushdie himself 
_ acknowleges the link between the preservation of memory and the 


dif preservation of food. After all, memory is stimulated by intense 


0$] smells and tastes. / 
cies 
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THE REMAINING HALF IN V.S. NAIPAUL'S | 
HALF A LIFE | 


I | an 

The post colonial narratives have witnessed the diaspori i 
literature describing the predicament of various ethinic and raci| dis 
communities in the world. The emotional linkage of homeland, at! cha 
its socio-cultural background that the immi grants carried with thea dete 
found a better reflection in the works of V.S. Naipaul and othe 
writers of Indian diaspora. It is, in fact a story of the struggled Dec 
displacement and settlement which the writers had successi] Aw 
portrayed in their works. Either Sulman Rushie or V.S. Naipat! 
both of them have been focusing the problems of belongingne* j 
those uprooted people, who left their homelands and went abr 
This has now become a major recurring theme in the world o 
where the displaced people are in the search of their identity 
need a completion - a perfection not only in the economic sen? 
their settlement, but also emotionally and pscychologically: Devt 
of their continuous struggle within and outside, they live ina et 
world of theirs - alwasy trying to complete it. The works of R 
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\theri respective characters, who long for perfection. Thus, the 
F iterature of the minds of their respective characters, who long for 
| perfeciton. Thus, the literature of diaspora particularly focuses on 
| the plight of an individual who struggles not only within the society 
but the greatest emotional outburst always distrubs him and the 
| socio-cultural roots of native land hunt him. 
| This paper is based on the story of Half a Life (2001), a 
| Nobel Prize winning novel of V.S. Naipaul. The plight of Willie 
| Chandran, his dreams, manners of settlement in London, his visits 
| to the different places of Africa and meeting with a number of 
| people during there has been taken for this presentation. Therefore, 
| Halfa Life, becomes not only a story of an individual, but it is a 
| universal predicament of those marginalised and exiled people. The 
P a sense of alienation and separation form native land has been primarily 
ncd discussed, where the cultural roots haunt the mind of the central 

| character, and, therefore, his conditions and directions are 
Uet determined. 
oue Vidiadhar Swarajprasad Naipaul in his lecture on 7" ` 


0 
gle i December, 2001 , delivered on the auspicious occasion of Nobel 
Sim) Award Ceremony : 


I was thirty four when I found out about the name of 
my birth place. I was living in London, had been living 
in England for sixteen years. I was writing my ninth 
book. This was the history of Trinidad, a human history, 


tying to recreate people and their stories (William 
2002:7), 


Keeping the historical background of the group which Naipaul 
w¢t he framed,a Fhanatemaf Indian esiginewhaeaventtod 
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for his higher educaiton, indulged himself ae the culture of Nog f, 
Hill, visited different parts of Africa, eu Git not find a solace, Ii ae 
a story of a race, a search for the familiar face all around, bud of 
person didn't find any face in the crowd rather he himself lost) Ag 
face from the screen of mirror. The conditions of Willie Chandy! af 
are similar like Ganesh Ramasumair The Mystic Masseur, and Mola, 
Bishwas A House for Mr. Bishwas. The Enigma of Arrival, i we 
again the repetition of the same theme of quest for identity. Tk} sch 
expatiriate challenges of emotional homely connections andtk! kee 
difficulties of settlement in the new lands faced by the peopled anc 
West Indies, who were carried there by the Britishers from Indiaa.- int 
indentured labourers for the sugarcane production in that remo wr 


island. In the words of Naipaul : | M 
isa 

This was my very small community. The bulk of | and 

dia 


| 

f 

! 

migration from India occurred after 1880. The deal | 

was like this people indentured themselves for five years | 
to serve on the estates. At the end of this time they \ 

were given a small piece of land, perhaps five acres, | 

or a passage back to India. (ibid, 6) | 

i | 


sont 
as i 


The story of Half a Life begins with a question of 
his father who is an offspring of a Brahmin and a low cast we 
asked his father, "Why is my middle name Somerest? The bo} 
school have just found out, and they are mocking me." (A 
2001 : 1) Because half of his name was not familiar 4 
conventional patternof Indian names. Then his father told h 
he was named after a great English poet William Somerest ye Dos 
who visited India and had a high regard for Willie's fee “for 


m 
father further narrated that hows becwasibelshin,a. ete 
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til court of Maharaja. He disclosed his love with an outcaste girl in his 
Iti 2 chool days and finally his marriage with that girl and then the birth 
buta of Willie, a mixture of higher and lower. And he started living in an 
sthi) Ashram where people visited him from the every nook and corner 
nd! of India and as well as from Europe. 
ol Then Willie's father narrated how Willie and Sarojini, his sister 
al, i went to the mission school run by the Canadian Missionaries. This 
Th school had deep impacts on the infant mind of Willie. He had a 
dik] keen desire for going to Canada from where his teachers had come, 
pleo and he also wanted to become a missionary. One day the children 
dia. in the school were given a task for writing composition, and Willie 
emt wrote as if he has a Canadian child with parents whom he called 
| 'Mom' and 'Pop' (39). The longing for the distant imaginary places 
isan important feature of Naipaul's writings. The crisis of the identity 
| and struggle for achieving perfection is the most common trait of 
diaspora writings : 


| 

| 

| 

\ Since diaspora writing emanates from identity formations 
leading to further and more sophisticated articulations 
of identity, or manifest in community, national hood, 
and also larger global contexts, it is important to 
remember to perceive diaspora space as at all times 
exploratory, fluid and dynamic so that intersections 
within histories, past and future, do not congeal into 
rigid boundary laden states (Prajapee 2001:159). 


be 


il 
ec: receiving a letter from a person who was having a 
On in England, Willie's father was told about the scholarship 


S } N å 
Son in London. He was a "famous man who had paid a brief 
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visit to the Ashram just after independence" (50), and his blessing | 
were for higher education of Willie, a mission school boy, who wy / 
awarded a scholarship in a college of education for mature studeny 
in London. He sailed for London at the age of twenty. After reaching 
London he felt unanchored without a proper mission. Education fy! 
him became a compulsion and not something as voluntarily accepte | 
action. | 

His first meeting with Percy Cato, a Jamaican who had similx 
background like Willie and both of them were living in a fabricate 
hallucinations without telling the truth of their background with or, 
another. Naipaul narrates "Percy was a Jamaican of mixed parent.” 
and was more brown than black. Willie and Percy, both exotic} 
both on scholarships, had been wary of one another in the beginning} 
bui now they met easily and began to exchange stories of thei} 
antecedents. (61). 

Percy had kept a secret from Willie about his backgrou! 
and pretended to be superior but latter understood and reactel 
"He's lying. That's foolish story. His father went there as a labour: ) 
(62) 

Through Percy Cato, Willie came in the contact with Jut 
who attracted Willie towards the sexual indulgences at Notting ste 
and he was a frequent visitor of those areas of darkness to grath 
his animal passion. Percy was teaching him about "English Lit Sa 
(72). Willie was not alone in London who at the cross 10% | We 
cultural adaption of London, but he was one with the crowd" Ge 
immigrants from the Caribbean, white colonies of Africa and AS let 
It was equally difficult for them to give up the cultural herital? 
‘their birth place and to take the Notting Hill Culture - ang 
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y Were Still NEW. and exotieandthaneawere English A 
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| people - both high and low, with a taste of social 


ng | adventure, a wish from time to time to break out of 
cal England, and people with colonial connections who 
Se wished in London to invert the social cede of the 

7 colonies - there were English people who were ready 
y to seed out the more stylish and appraochable of the 
ptal 4 

new arrivals. (72) 

i This lfie of London wes different and it was tough for Willie 
al to adjust there. Because the native conditions of his mind had caused 
al a trauma in his ie in that land cf different people and strange 
og Š aa enue Te a a ihe lawyer and his girl friend 
otic, gees ne people and was very much frustrated. 
i He was inspired to write a radio script for B.B.C. Thus, Roger 


he wanted to meet Willie with Mr. Peter who was an editor. After that 

he met Marcus, a negro who had five mulatto children by five white 
yuni ned aa membered his own birth similar to those mulatto 
sted ae ee Willie's script for radio was accepted by Roger 
ret, cmt ee Bees theme of those radio talks was "family 
yine ing o spanne form India" to be broadcasted 

“~: ‘Nose stories of the socio-cultural background of Willie 


june, : 

Whi i : : 
Hi| t ch were the facts of his Indian environment seemed imaginary 
aif) “8 to People in London. 


yili Chandran's dedication towards writing and the news of 
pe international marriage, as the girl was keenly interested, 
© new ventures for Willie. Sarojini married with an old 


aroji 
Were 
Germ 


ASh letter fe Piotosrapher with whom she went to Cuba. Sarojini's 
gre W illie for doing something in life was an inspiration for him. 


es incompetence at Notting Hill, and discard from June 
~~ COmpelled him to think as if he became a "sexual athlete" 
S discard by June, Perdita and Serfina caused frustration 
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in his mind. Then he wrote a book, but he was not sure about th | 
success of it. However, he was waiting a review of the work he ha 7? 
written. By the time he received two letters, one was from Roge | 
and another from Ana. He felt consoled as he had read the word 
of admiration form an African girl and wanted to meet her. After | 
Percy Cato's departure to Jamaica and marraige of June with he | 
sweetheart of younger days left Willie alone in London. 

The letter of admiration about his writigns from Ana wasa | 
silver lining in the dark cloud of gloom and distress that Willie was| 
experiencing in London. She was having the mixed heritage of her \ 
African-Portuguese parents, and admired Willie's book : 


I feel I had to write to you because in your stories for 
the first I find moments that are like moments in my | 
own life, though the. background and material areso | 
different. It does my heart a lot of good to moments | 
that are like rnoments in my own life, though the | 
background and material are so different. It does my 
heart a lot of good to think that out there all these | 
years there was someone thinking and feeling like me | 
| 
i 
| 


(124). 

Reading the contents of letter Willie was able to judge” 
she had been living same ‘half kind of life, which bobina 
leading. It was Ana who was accepting him and "saving him 
his hopeless moment in London, her presence grounds Willies 
believe' world" (Colon 2002 : 32). She founded in thos? 
truth, a touching reality, as somebody knew her and her backe® 
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m | 
After meeting Ana, Willie decided to go with Ana to Africa, | 


4 ( her birth place, because London life was a dream for him and he | 
a wanted to forget it. Then in the search of completion of their | | 
fe | respective "half" selves, voit of them decided going to Africa. For 
he | Willie the memories of his home and his experiences with June, | 
| Perdita, Roger, Marcus and Percy were all frustrating : 
asa | 
val At home his life had been ruled by his mixed inheritance. 
fhal It spoilt every thing. Even the love he felt for his mother, 
> which should have been pure, was full of the pain he 
| felt for their circumstances. In England he had grown 
to live with the idea of his difference. At first this feeling 
of difference had been like a liberation from the cruelties 
and rules of home (125). 
Their visits to the different parts of African countries and his | 
| stay at Ana's estate house was fascinating for him. But despite of | 


i his attachment towards Ana's birth place, he was not accepted 
there as one of African maid addressed Willie, "so you are Ana's | 
London man", (142). : 

He had been mistaken by people there as a person ofa Goan {f 
community in those African colonies. Because, the large number of 
People from Goa went there as clerks and accountants. However, 


fw! 

m those were regarded as "second-rank Portuguese" (145), who also 

n had a higher Status. Then Willie was able to find a social acceptance 
i) there in the birth place of Ana : 


That was to change in couple of years but at the moment 


that regulated colonial world seemed rock solid to 
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everybody. And that was the world in which, for the 
first time, I found a complete acceptance. (145). 


Naipaul presents the character of Ana as living in the "half" 
world as she had inherited "half" origin of the Portuguese, African 
culture, as her grand father "had himself become half-A frican, with 
an African family" (150). This was the cause to fulfill the sense of | 
racial purity he sent his "two half-African daughters to Europe to be 
eduated." (150) 

Willie realized in Africa that he was not alone in search of the 
completion, but a lot people in Africa had the same lot. They were - 
living in the ‘half and ‘half world dreaming for completing it. He also 
realized, "the world I had entered was only a half and half world, | 
that many of the people" (160), pass through the same difficulty as | 
he himself was. It is very difficult for the characters in the novel to | 

combine these two lives to make one perfect and complete self. As 
this has been commented by Manjit Inder Singh : 


oe 


If this is the pattern of the unmasked route that Willie's | 
life takes, it brings him headlong into confrontation with ) 
other lives, lives half lived and half wasted, a vision of i 
mixed, amorphous quality of cultural collisions that 
signals the uncertainties of post war world of movement 
and drift, (Singh 2002 : 244) 


Bes ides Willie and Ana, all the other characters of the nowi | | 
Ba a Life were in the search of completion. They carried halfof st 
__ their past experiences of the native lands, and were leading theif h ! 


| 


| lives in anticipation of a perfection. But the difference betwee f c 
Willie and others is th ; oun 
aaea aN aS able to gcamangehis backer 


lection idwar 
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in the form of writings, from that knowleldge of writing he was able 
to give a perfect shape to his dreams and was able to create a new 
life of his own. This is the factual and fictional world of Naipaul, 
which found a proper shape in his writings, he had accepted himself, 


{ 


it | 
1 
"when I became a writer those areas of darkness around measa | |) 


child became my subjects." (Willian 2002 : 8). The past memories | 
play an important role in shaping the narrative for a novel, and | 
Naipaul successfully used this technique to delineate the characer of | 


Willie : 


Chandran is how a person could recall from memory past events 
from which that person could construct halfa life to enable her/him 
to cope with the present scenario in which he/she is living. (Colon 
2002:33 : 
The metaphor of "half" is used for the plight of those immigrants 
Who had struggling for adjustment. The search of Willie for Ana's 
homeland, including his writing of stories were endeavors for that 
Completion of the lost generation of expatriaties. Willie's last 
realization, "But now the best part of my life has gone, and I've 
done nothing" (228). In fact this search of the other half continues 
in the whole novel, but it is useless to dream as it always remains 
incomplete, and, therefore, "the metaphor of half is about the plight 
of those migrants who neither completely mixed nor could they 
follow the traditions and beliefs of their original heritage." (Thakur 
2002 : 148) 

Thus, to conclude, this search for completion of the uprooted 
People, their Socio-psychological behaviour and the inherited 
background, memories of the past, and dreams for future make 
half of their lives a struggle’ for perfection. And, Naipaul as a 

Pion of this type of writings successfully portrayed the hopes, 
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What Naipaul has illustrated through the story of Willie | 
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aspirations, conflicts, of birth, clan, race, and country in a socio. | 
psychological order. Bruce king rightly commented : 


3 


( 
Naipaul's fiction often has subtexts : the novel Ce understood 
as autobiographical in the sense that they are projections of his own | 
life and anxieties of homelessness, of living in more than one culture, | 
of needing to find a narrative order for experience, of needing to 
achieve, of needing to create, of having to built a monument to his | 


own existence through his writing. (King 1993:3) 
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SELF-ILLUMINATION IN THE POETRY OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD: 


Matthew Arnold is the most complete expression of one great 
F phase of nineteenth century thought. His poems describe simply and 
se, gracefully his constant struggle to achieve stability to make his 
romanticism submit to realism, his unruly longings to his sense of 
things as they unalterably is. Lionel Trilling referred to the constant 
Success Arnold had with the theme of control and self-pity. The 
modes of loss and regret, melancholy and endurance, find their 
expression in most of his representative poems.! 
ie he bes always been in search of joy, the grounds 
ee Were true to li true to Nature and true to human beings. 
he e search of Spiane peace It was, therefore, natural that 
ee geen teresi in Indian scupiiies perieuleny iata 
fix Sa s Like Arjuna the protagonists of his posms are ina 
Bea on © or not but eures like Thomas Amoli his father, 
À fen co e scene for the illumination to the wandering souls and 
0 the city of God. 


Ih Amold’s Poetry the inhabitants are not the ordinary people. 
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They are the persons © 
helpers of society as they are 
saw these values in his father, 


among 
figures: 
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f values, morals and norms. They are the 
busy in their heroic deeds. Arnold 
Thomas Arnold whom he include 7 
He sees his father and other such | 


| 


| 
| 
_.. temper’d with fire, 
| 
by 


the inhabitants of the past. 


e mas t =e gn a 


Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 
Servants of God! - or sons 
Shall I not call you? 


Arnold shows that his father possessed the rare quality of} 


emotional and mental equilibrium, irrespective of adverse situation 
and never left his path, though beset with unshakable miseries: 


and in some other poems, unmistakably recalls t 


If, in the paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 

Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw ` 
Nothing to us thou wast still | 
Cheerful, helpful and firm! 

Therefore to thee it was given 

Many to save with thyself; b 
And, at the end of thy day, : tl 
O faithful shepherd! to come, A 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. Mo 


Molds concept of ideal man as illustrated in RYZ OMIA 


o mind the? 
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man of the Bhagavadgita as the harmonious embodiments of all 
the virtues. An ideal man, according to the Bhagavadgita, is one 
~ who is active as well as thoughtful, who is devoted and at the same 
| time detached and who is illuminated and makes others illuminated. 
| Amold’s father Dr. Thomas Arnold was in his own way a great 
| man. He had extraordinary force of character and strength of will. 
| He was absolutely single minded and selflessly devoted to his duty. 
Addressing to his father who stands for noble spirit and self 
illumination and a beacon of hope for the rest spirits he says that 


... in such hour of need 
: Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 
Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away.... 
On, to the City of God.” 


Amold, like Carlyle’ and Tennyson, feels that the Victorian 
ge Presents a spectacle of wasteland in which helpless human 
beings are Struggling hard to discover a ray of light which may help 
them to attain goal. He is apprehensive of the future of mankind. 
eo tat in such an age only an enlightened man of the type 
h TAN with spiritual aspirations, self-illumination, selfless 

“on and moral commitment, could salvage the suffering 


ity: 
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Prompt, unwearied, as here! Ue 
Still thou upraisest with zeal J i 
The humble good from the ground, l 
Sternly repressest the bad. 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse ; 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
-Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest; - this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 
` firs 
The father of Arnold is delineated as a unique combination of | oye 
the above modes of life. Arnold portrays his father virtually asa | wh 
prophet, one of the rare “souls tempered with fire” who inwardly | are 
commune with the higher father’s innermost mind”; he depicts him | for 
with a succession of life-going image - giver of light, “mighty Oak’, | and 
“faithful shepherd”, through the world’s rocky wilderness; such met | Thi 
are themselves, fathers to ordinary mankind, included among “The \ hur 
Lord’s Messenger”. 7 the 
Th 


Arnold finds dutiful Indian sages very near to God. They bel 
attain deliverance by their devotion to God. They also serve mankin | wa 
without expecting any reward. The inhabitants of the past wet} inc 
engaged in their duties sincerely. They performed their duties withot wh 
getting in it and unregardful of return and consequences: Ins} Ob 
poem “The Lord’s Messengers” Arnold gives a clear distinctio she 
between ignorant people who perish in the course of life and ti thy 
enlightened souls who attain salvation, His favourite characte 
enlightened souls who perform their duty in accordance with) 4 
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wishes of God. They are self-illuminated and hence they are able to 
< reach back to the creator: 


Hardly, hardly shall one 
Come, with countenance bright, 
At the close of day, from the plain; 
His master’s errand well done, 
Safe through the smoke of the fight, 
Back to his Master again. 


Arnold has classified human society in three categories. In the 

f first category Arnold has included those men who do nothing fruitful 
over this earth. In the second type of men he has included those 
who want to do something to carve a place for themselves. But they 
are self-oriented. And after their death they hardly leave anything 
for being remembered. In the last category he has included the ideal 
and selfless men. These people are the guides and helpers of mankind. 
These are the great men of the world and work for the welfare of 
humanity and illumination for the wandering souls on the globe. All 
the time they are ready to make any sacrifice for the sake of others. 
They are pattems of virtue and lead mankind out of chaos. Arnold 
believes that these great men are deputed by God to help the 
Wavering race of mankind. As a matter of fact, they are the 
mcamations of God over this earth. People follow their examples 
When they are dead. Dr. Thomas Arnold, Clough, Sohrab, Rustum, 
a ermann, Wordsworth, Goethe, Carlyle and others have been 


pa oy Arnold as embodiments of great virtues and self- 
On. 


Go In Memorial Verses (1850), Arnold eulogizes the services of 
“the, Byron and Wordsworth: | 
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We stand today by Wordsworth’s tomb, 
When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bow’d our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little; but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll, 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 

Of passion with eternal law; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watch’d the fount of fiery life 

Which served for that Titanic strife. 


Arnold thinks that these great persons draw inspiration fi) F 
God for the service of mankind. The world without them woul 
have been reduced to a wasteland inhabited by savage an 
barbarous people. Whatever standards are set by these great sl 
others follow them. This alone brings peace and prosperity ont 
earth: 
; 
Ah! since dark days still bring to light dea 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, the 
Time may restore us in his course | los 
_ Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; E 
| But where will Europe’s latter hour : 
| Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? j $ 
| Others will teach us how to dare, a 
And against fear our breast to steel; a 
i Others will strengthen us to bear — - i 
| But who, ah ! who, will make us feel? % 
} ; j Sog 
! | The cloud of mortal destiny, 
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Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, will put it by?” 

| His view of an ideal man seems to have based on the teachings 

| of the Bhagavadgita. It lays down that in the hour of need God 

| sends his agents to work with the ordinary and common people to 

| salvage them. The Bhagavadgita in Chapter XIV identifies three 
types of persons in the world, with well-marked characteristics. ° In 
fact, Arnold is infused and impressed with the teachings of the 

| Bhagavadgita. So infused with the Karma philosophy, he foresees 

na better world in future. This world can be seen in “The Buried 

| Life” (1852): i 


1 fron 

w But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
p But often, in the din of strife 

K There rises an unspeakable desire 


After the knowledge of our buried life; 


I _ Characteristically the buried life resembles death. Because 


a is the om of life, it is a gate to enter into a new life. This is 
Tose a that in spite of loss of faith in society, the poet does not 
consolati eart but finds a hope in one way or the other. He finds 
man has Ta heaven of rest and peace in true love: He holds that 
i aie n himself an urge for perfection. He is not alone, but 
eing alwa ng wu some viima force outside himself without 
mage Ka Er ees of it. It is in his soul that he finds God’s 
IS fact, ie €ness. The poems of Matthew Arnold demonstrate 
fome ce : Student ai the Bhagavadgita, and of the Works OF 
10d. He en a thinkers, like Carlyle, he developed a great faith in 

choes the Bhagavadgita when he imagines the soul as 
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a spark of the Divine Light that pervades the universe and js sy | 
to return after death to the eternal source of light; or as a sparky, J 


fire destined to return to the eternal flame. God is the inner git 


to human being. 
Suffice to say 


of human life. Humanity has been c 
earnestness and spiritual achievement. The description of the vg, 


in which the first class of people waste their lives, has a sent 
beauty. They live in the moment, taking things as they come, a 

` wholly absorbed in the sheer routine business of life. It provite 

f the divided Victorian people Wr ec 


Rugby Chapel is a meditation on the cour. 
Jassitied on the basis of mo! Şi 


Arnold’s lapse into self-doubt o 
had been once with the mora! values dear to his dead father. Br 
after the death of his father, he feels sad and isolated becaus 
has lost religious conviction that he can no longer devote his tie 
to the service of humanity as in the days of his dead father! 
craves for his father to be alive in the modern society. 

In a nutshell, the present study, pregnant with the idesi 
illumination based on the study of the Bhagwadgita , anv q 
unmasks the concept and theory of self illumination inthe protago de 
of Amold who are self motivated, selflessly motivating and illum 
and guiding the wandering humanity in particular as Jord star orf 

general i 
Jike DrA® 
pead? 


TA 


WI 


star does to the wandering ships in the ocean in 
Arnold I wish to have the incarnation of such souls 
in the present era of sick hurry and divided aims, when 
taxed and palsied heart to cure and heal our heart. Q 
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ovit "The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. 289 These lines 
evty echo the following utterance of Lord Krishna : 

er. i Yada-Yada hi dharmasya glanirbhavati bharata 

ausel abhyutth anamadharmasya tadatm anam soj amyaham 


ist (O Bharata! whenever Righteousness declines and Unrighteousness 
hen becomes powerful, then I myself come to birth. 
| Paritranaya sadhunam vinasaya ca duskotam 
ideasi) dharmasamsthapanarthaya sambhavami yugeyuge 
eh (take birth in different Yugas for protecting the Righteous and 
ng destroying the Unrighteous, and for establishing Righteousness.) 
i These lines echo the following utterance of Lord Krishna 
i Who says to Arjuna : 
ral. V Saltvam rajastama iti gunah prakritsambhavah 
r A nibadhnanti mahabaho dehe dehinamavyayam 
| eee armed (Arjun)! the goodness (sattva), passion (rajas) 
dullness (tamas) constituents, which spring from Nature 
rakrati), keep tied within the body, the “avyaya” that is, the 
$ mog table(airvikara), Atman, which resides in the Body. } These 
teflects fe three tendencies of Nature. The Goodness (sativa) 
` Me light of conciousness and irradiates by it, and so has the 


tality of radi ion, (a) 
4 0 radiance. Passion (rajas) 


Nad d 
KUL Rand 
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the third, i.e., dullness, (tamas) is characterized by inertia and teede | 
indifference. Thus one who has goodness (sattva) possesses perf A 
urity and luminosity, while the passionate one (rajas) has impurity | 
oe, leads to activity and the man with dullness (tamas) is full of 


darkness and inertia. 
1The Poetical Works of Matthew role 261-262 
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Manoj Kumar 
INDIAN DIASPORA IN CANADA : AN OVERVIEW 


The term diaspora (Ancient Greek äéáóðïñü, a scattering 
or sowing of seeds”) is used (without capitalization) to refer 
to any people or ethnic population forced or induced to leave 
their traditional ethnic homelands; being dispersed throughout other 
parts of the world, and the ensuing developments in their dispersal 
and culture. Originally, the term Diaspora (capitalized) was used by 

j the Greeks to refer to citizens of an imperial city who migrated to 
4 conquered land with the purpose of colonization to assimilate the 
territory into the empire. The original meaning was cut off from the 
Present meaning when the Old Testament was translated into Greek, 
ihe word diaspora was used to refer specifically to the populations 
of Jews exiled from Judea in 586 BC by the Babylonians, and 
Terusalem in 135 AD by the Roman Empire. This term is used 
eres to refer to the historical movements of the dispersed 
a Population of Israel, the cultural development of that population, 
© population itself,’ oe a 
The history is full of with diaspora-like events. The history 
; Migration Period can be divided into three phases. The first 
Bis Migration Perit disetacen arc 


ertaro Ie TES ab coh a and 
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500 included relocation of the Goths (Ostrogoths, Visigoths), 
Vandals, Franks, various Germanic tribes, Burgundians, Alans 
arienk Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Suebi, Alamanni) and numery 


Slavic tribes. The second phase, between AD 500 and 900, say, | 


Slavic, Turkish and other tribes on the move, re-settling in Eastem 


Europe and gradually making it predominantly Slavic, and affecting | 


Anatolia and the Caucasus as the first Turkic peoples (Avars, Huns, 
Varangians} arrived. The last phase of the migrations saw the coming 
of the Magyars and the Viking expansion out of Scandinavia. 


The first half of the twentieth century saw the creation of hundreds 
of millions of ethnic refugees across Europe, Asia, northern Africa 
and America. The present study is limited to the Indian Diaspora in 
Canada. The Indian diaspora constitutes an important, and in some 
respects, unique force in Canadian culture. Though Indians are not 
reputed to be a very mobile people, and despite the strictures 
against traveling overseas that are said to be found in the ancien 
shastras, the presence of Indians abroad can be attested to from 
the days of remote antiquity. Early Indian migration, such as! 
Ceylon and South-east Asia, owed its origins to the impulse? 
Buddhist missionaries, and the well-known Hindu kingdoms of Sout 
east Asia in the medieval period continued to attract Jabor E 
craftsmen from India. Long before the Mediterranean trading © a 
were established in the early modern period, the Indian O° 

trading system facilitated the migration of Indians to the east 0 

of Africa, South-east Asia, and the area that is now encomp 


‘The twentieth century continued to see massive ethnic refugee | 
crises, due to war and the rise of nationalism, fascism, communism ~ 
4 $ 

and racism, as well as from natural disasters and economic collapse. 


Ei 


under the term Middle East. The origins of the modem be | 


diaspora lie mainly in the subjugation of India by the British: 
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were taken Over as indentured labor to far-flung parts of the empire 
| inthe nineteenth-century, a circumstance to which the modern Indian 
j populations of Fiji, Mauritius, Guyana, Trinidad, Surinam, Malaysia, 

South Africa, Sri Lanka, and other places attest in their own peculiar 

ways. Over two million Indian men fought on behalf of the empire 
ting | in numerous wars, including the Boer War and the two World 
Wars, and some remained behind to claim the land on which they 


uns, 

fn had fought as their own. As if in emulation of their ancestors, many 
Gujarati traders once again left for East Africa in large numbers in 

ge} the early part of the twentieth century. Finally, in the post-World 

ism l War II period, the dispersal of Indian labor and professionals has 


been a nearly world-wide phenomenon. Indians, and other South 
reds} Asians, provided the labour that helped in the reconstruction of 
fal war-torn Europe, particularly the: United Kingdom and the 
rain} Netherlands, and in more recent years unskilled labour from South 
ome| Asia has been the main force in the transformation of the physical 
on) landscape of much of the Middle East. Meanwhile, in countries 
us| Such as the United States, Canada, and Australia, Indians have 
cien y made their presence visibly felt in the professions. 

fron | i The Indian Diaspora refers to the dispersal over the past 
gs0| Century of substantial numbers of people from the Indian subcontinent 
sei (India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Nepal and Bhutan) to 
out} Various western and non-western countries worldwide. The Indo- 
al Canadian community started around the beginning of the twentieth 
ous, Century. The pioneers were men, mostly Sikhs from the Punjab; 


i| MANY Were soldiers of the British Army. In 1897 a group of Sikh 
oot ers participated in the parade to celebrate Queen Victoria’s 
| ~lamond Jubilee in London, England. The Government of India 


sent Sikhs Lancers and Infantry Regiment to London, to attend 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 1897. These Sikh 
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Soldiers returned to India by way of Canada. They traveled from 


Montreal to Vancouver by train. On the way they saw fertile land 
great rivers and lakes, open skies, mountains, forests and wild lif. {— 


These beautiful sceneries attracted them. These land hungry sons of 
Punjab, who were also fond of hunting wild animals, decided t 
settle here to fulfill their dreams. Some of these soldiers deserted 
the army and stayed behind. Upon retiring from the army, some of 
these men found their pensions to be inadequate, or else their lands 
in the clutches of money-lenders. They decided to try their fortunes 
in the countries they had visited. They joined an Indian diaspora 


which included people from Burma through Malaya, the East Indies, `- 
the Philippines and China. They were able to get work in the police | 


force and some were employed as night-watchmen by British firms. | 


Others started small businesses of their own or drove taxis. These 
were modest beginnings but they had bigger ideas. At that time 
thousands of Chinese and Japanese migrants were going to Canada 
and the United States and sending substantial sums of money back 


to their families at home. The Sikhs, who had seen Canada, | 
recomended the New World to fellow Sikh people who were ina y 


position to venture out and seek new fortunes. Others went back 
and later, returned to Canada in small batches. 

The first East Indian Immigrants in Canada went to Pot 
Moody, east of Vancouver in 1904 and from 1905-1908, abot 
5000 Immigrants entered Canada. First Sikh died in Vancouver 
1907 but cremation was not allowed. Sikhs took the dead body” 
the middle of night to a distant forest and cremated it the 
Sikh Place of Worship was inaugurated on January 19, 1 


2 : : f 
first Sikh Amrit (Baptism) Ceremony was held on April 4 H 


when 8 Sikhs and 2 Canadian ladies took Amrit. First Sikh wa 


re. Fits! | 
908 ani | 
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Ceremony was held in Vancouver when Bhai Gayan Singh p 
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Munsha Singh) married to Bibi Labb Kor (Ex Annie Wright) on 
April 4, 1909 in the afternoon. This was also the first Sikh, who got 
| married to a white Canadian. Legislation was passed in 1908 & 
1910, which virtually put a stop to East Indian Immigration. 

In 1914, a Sikh named Baba Gurdit Singh chartered a 
Japanese ship, the “Komagata Maru” and brought a group of 376 
east Indians to Canada. All except 30 were Sikhs. On April 4, 
is | 1914, the chief secretary, Mr. Steven of the British Governor of 
Hong Kong gave Gurdit Singh permission to leave for Canada. The 
ship left with 165 passengers. On April 8, 111 passengers boarded 


ora 
es. the ship at Shanghai. On April 14, 86 passengers boarded at the 
Fen í port of Moji and at Yokohama, another 14 passengers boarded, 


ns, | totaling 376 passengers. The news was published in the British 
se | Press. The Vancouver daily ‘Province’ published the inflammatory 
me | ews under the heading “ Boat Load of Hindus on way to 
ia | Vancouver”. The British Columbia Press began giving such headings 
x | ‘© their articles as “Hindu Invasion Of Canada.” On May 21 
da, (Tuesday) 1914 Komagata Maru anchored at the Port of Victoria. 
na a There were seven Sikhs who wanted to board the ship to talk to 
ah the Passengers. An immigration guard chased them away. Naval 

guards surrounded the ship. Chief Inspector Malcolm Reid and 
ort Inspector Hopkinson were inspecting the boat. They allowed the 
gi} Pilot of the ship Captain Yammato and Dr. Raghunath to land but 


n no : 
rin one else, After some time, 22 men were allowed to land who 
9 Co i : z i 
jin uld claim Canadian domicile. Deportation orders were given to 
ne er ; it Si 
inst “St of the passengers, Malcolm Reid threatened Gurdit Singh 


ete Charter dues immediately otherwise the ship will be 
aiT ed. He also told, that the passengers do not fulfill the two 
| and se ns first hoy were without the money to qualify them to land 
k ond they did not come directly from the port of their country. 
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Because the direct passage rule applies. 

None of the passengers, who were from Hong Kong and \ 
Singapore, were allowed to land in Hong Kong or Singapore, The 
ship finally arrived at the Budge Budge harbor about 27 Kilometer | 
downstream from Calcutta on September 29, 1914 at 11:00 AM. | 
The passengers were ordered to board the train that would take | 
them to Punjab. The Sikhs refused to obey, as they wanted to stay 
in Calcutta to pay back the funds that they owed the owner of the 
ship. They left the ship in procession with Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji 
in their midst. The Police and some army fired at them killing 18 
men and wounding 25. Gurdit Singh and 28 more people escaped, - 
The rest were rounded up and sent to Punjab. 

In the 26 years from 1920 to 1945 inclusive, only 675 East 
Indian Immigrants entered Canada. By the late 1940’s Canada had 
fewer than 2000 Sikh residents mostly in British Columbia. In 1951, 
authorization from Ottawa allowed a quota of 150-immigrants/yeat 
plus spouses and children upto the age of 21 years. In 1957 this 
quota increased to 300 persons/year. The rate of South Asian | 
immigration drastically increased, however, in the 1960s with the f 


{ 
implementation of immigration reforms giving preference | 


prosperous members of the professional classes. In the 19605 
ranging from more than 500 in 1962 to well over 2,000 in 1965 
In the beginning, Sikhs who came to British Columbia worked"! 
railway construction and heavy labor projects, in lumbering,” 
dairy farms, fruit farms, in logging operation and small business of 
| retail nature. 75% have been occupied in production and processit 
| of forest products. Others have become merchants, teachers, nurse 
civil servants, engineers, lawyers and doctors. The official 13 
Census showed 6,774 people of East Indian origin in Canada wi E 
4,526 peeing in British Columbia. About 95% of the East ci 
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in Canada are Sikhs. A million-dollar community center was built 
on Marine Drive in Vancouver in 1967. There were nearly 10 
f Gurdwaras in Vancouver by the end of 1967, which have risen to 
nearly fifty Gurdwaras and Sikh societies now. The total number of 

Sikh societies and Gurdwaras in Canada has grown to be 
fk approximately 110. Substantial numbers of twice-migrants also 


entered Canada in the 1970s as political refugees from the former 


i British colonies, particularly East Africa. The rate of immigration by 
j South Asians and other “visible minorities” has continued to increase 
13 due to various changes in immigration policies since the 1980s, such 
ol that there are nearly half a million South Asians living in Canada, 


according to the 1996 Census. These South Asian migrants and 

twice-migrants have typically clustered together in the three main 
ports of entry - Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. 

According to Statistics, Canada in 2001 there were 713, 

330 people who classified themselves as being of Indian origin. The 

term “East Indian” is most commonly associated with people of 

Indian origin or Indo-Canadian, since the term Indian in Canada 

$ may also refer to Aboriginal Canadians and is still used widely to 

i describe them, or people from the Caribbean (West Indians). Out 

ofthis population, 42% are Hindu, 39% are Sikh, and the remainder 


0's 

gs. | 7 Muslim, Christian, Jain, Buddhist, or no religious affiliation. The 
ja | _ Pan Indian ethnic communities are Punjabis (which account for 
on ET than halfof population) as well Gujratis, Tamils, Keralites, 
gof engalis, Sindhis and others. 


a Since this open door policy was adopted, Indians continue 
© in large numbers, and roughly 25 000- 30 000 arrive each 
7 isa is OW the second highest behind Cites ae 
nee ey ok Indian immigrants in Canada at this time hailed not 
m Punjab, but primarily from one region within Punjab, known 
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Jno 


as Doaba (Figure 1). Under colonialism, the transformation of 
Doaba’s agricultural economy resulted in thousands of young ia 
migrating overseas as a strategy to raise financial resources and 


maintain family land. 
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Figure — it 

Most Indians choose to immigrate to larger urban cè 
like Toronto and Vancouver, where more than 70% live. Smaller 
communities are also growing in Calgary, Montreal, Edmonton 
Winnipeg. Indians in Toronto are from diverse locations in Indi 
such as Punjab, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Andra Pradesh and Koral { 
Brampton, a suburb of Toronto has many Indian residents, 2°" i 
town of Springdale in Brampton is commonly referred toč] in 
“Singhdale” because of the many Sikhs that live there. Indians | 


nter 
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of | vancouver mainly live in the suburb of Surrey, but can also be found 
en \ throughout Vancouver. The vast majority of Vancouver Indians are 
nd / of Sikh Punjabi origin. 

Indo-Canadians are Canadians whose origin traces back to 
the nation of India. Today there are some 280,000 Indo-Canadians. 
The Indo-Canadian population is centred in the Greater Vancouver 
Area and the Greater Toronto Area. 
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Figure — F : 
Eo The past President of India, Shankar Dayal Sharma, paid 
in age Visit to the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago, and later 
niversity of the West Indies at St. Augustine, Trinidad, 
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hosted a major, nearly ten-days long, conference on the Worl fi 
Indian Diaspora. President Sharma’s trip coincided With th \\ 
unprecedented decision by the Government of Trinidad to in A 
May 30 proclaimed, through the institution of a permanent nation i 
holiday, “Indian Arrival Day”. One hundred and fifty years aa it 
ship carrying 217 Indians set anchor on May 30 in Port of Spain} as 
thereby inaugurating a new chapter in the history of Trinidad, ty pa 
Caribbean, and indeed the Indian Diaspora. 

So unusual a holiday, and one which concerns Indians, shou} 
have received prominent attention in Indian newspapers and tt 
media. Had such a holiday been proclaimed in the United States _ 
the event would have been celebrated in India as an acknowledgment i 
howsoever belated, of the achievement of Indians, and of the ‘arial N 
of India upon the world stage as a not inconsiderable economicat 
military power. But Trinidad, and indeed a greater part of then O 
Western world, is of little interest to middle-class Indians, and fev 
people in India are aware that Indians have been settled in Trinidad] Jy 
Guyana, Surinam, Mauritius, Fiji, Malaysia, and a host of othe 
countries for a much longer period than they have been in the Wes ; ht 
There is a worldwide community of Indians, but the world-view 
middle-class Indians extends no farther than the culture of mid) 1 
America, the wholly unappetizing America of Reader $ Dig 


Kentucky Fried Chicken, and polka dot dresses- , C 
It is with respect to the Jewish people that the Wg C 

‘diaspora’ was first employed, as it suggests the idea of dise i 
and fragmentation; and in much of the literature there is 4 presi À 
! 


relationship between the diasporic community and the land 
they left and to which the possibility of return always subsis® 
what we are apt to term ‘motherland’ or ‘home’. The cond 

that make for a diasporic community are admittedly cO™P we 
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| a presumed link between the diasporic community and the 
\, motherland is easily questioned, nor is there any reason why we 
fi must be held hostage to any form of linguistic and epistemological 
ion] tyranny. No substantive issue can be decided on the issue of ‘origins’. 
goaf  ftthus appears perfectly reasonable to speak of an Indian Diaspora, 
pain] as it does of the Chinese Diaspora, the African Diaspora, the 
dtl palestinian Diaspora, and of course the Jewish Diaspora. 


Kk k k k 
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Book Review 


Women in the Plays of George Bernard Shaw By Sangeet f 4 
Jain, New Delhi: Discovery Publishing House, 2006, pp m| te 


Rs. 475. ty 


The present book which is a revised version of Ph.D. thesis} me 
is a critical analysis of George Bernard Shaw’s women characte, pli 
in his plays Man and Superman, Major Barbara, Candida, Arm] co 
and the Man, Pygmalion, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Saint Joa,| wt 
Misalliance, The Philanderer. This study presents an exploration ~ 
of Shaw’s notion of female protagonists, taking into account the f 
masterly use of his personal involvement with many women of 


substance whom he encountered in his lifetime. Women charactes 
in the plays are the central subject of discussion, keeping in view tt 
then prevalent literary terms like New Woman, Emancipated Woman 
Intellectual Woman, Avant-garde Woman etc. 

The book under-review unearths Shaw’s unorthodox an 
iconoclastic frame of mind which is evident in the themes of » 


numerous plays where he subverted the conventional views on aly an 
all the prevalent concepts of the society. The first chapter Emergent | th 
of Shaw and Shavian Woman traces the resurrection of tit) Wh 
dramatic forms and places George Bernard Shaw as the pioneet 7" 
New Drama ie Drama of Ideas with the indelible and shaplt X 
influence of Robertson, Pinero, Ibsen, Marx, George; it shows a : 


the Shavian forms differ from those of the early contempoi® 
| dramatists in England. This chapter presents the main outlines? A 
_ ‘Shavian feminism’ also with a critical account of the dramat Sh 
views and concerns regarding the new generation of Women || bi 
second chapter Women and Love highlights multifarious shaor 
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nt à 'O8raphy and the index at the end of the book too are highly 
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and nuances of love- from amorous love to higher love and the 
» mind blowing effect it exercises on women. Shaw has made his 
 Joveridden women characters as agents of Life-Force pursuing the 
better father for superhuman beings. In their pursuit of higher and 
better humans they shun the false sham and prudishness thrust upon 
them since centuries, making them mute dolls for the sake of social 
modesty. The third chapter Women in Profession foreshadows the 
plight of working women as they tend to feel intrinsic and extrinsic 
compulsions to take up cost —effective profession- from a helpless 
whore to adventurous acrobat- these professional women are 
'; representatives of different perspectives of professional life. 
| The fourth chapter entitled Women as Driving Force 
comprises women or saviors who work for the welfare of society 
and its various manmade institutions like marriage, religion, with the 
significant unavoidable contribution made by them. The chapter fifth 
Heroic Woman has only one character, St. Joan forming the category. 
of heroic and saintly woman. She epitomizes the heroic spirit of 
l Woman with which a woman can reach sainthood and martyrdom. 
7 Dr Jain in her book aptly analyses various real life women 
and critics’ statements about Bernard Shaw and his relation with 
them. She discovers that Shaw worked for sexual equality and did 
Whatever he could for women through the medium of drama- a very 
forceful form of entertainment at his time. In his fight for equality, 
she “xerts, he preferred women to govern in the interest of ‘national 
a’ because he thought that women Were the same as 
ifferent and perhaps were a fractionless idiotic than them. 


> adh This academic venture of Dr. Jain is an honest, painstaking 
“and hel 


Pful study that brings within a limited compass a criticism of 


aw . . 
bibli $ Women characters in relation to his age and life. The 
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useful for further studies. To the readers of Shaw Dr Jain? stag | 
will make, no less, a ready appeal. The labour of the author vol ! 
be amply rewarded and acclaimed if this book would reserve alt 
berth in the sanctum of intellectuals and men of letters. 


Satendra Kung 
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K. Kunjo Singh 


SOCIO-CULTURAL AND POLITICO-HISTORICAL 
REFLECTIONS IN BASAVARAJ NAIKAR'S : 
THE REBELLIOUS RANI OF BELAVADI 


Basavaraj Naikar's "The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi", the 
litle story of his collection of short stories, The Rebellious Rani of 
Belavadi and other stories is a successful and perceptive account 
ote striking incidents from Indian history during the period from 
Salivahana Saka 1580 to 1639. The story starts with the birth of 
ae Nayaka, the son of Arasappa Nayaka, a Swami King 
Sie n last phase of Vijayanagara Empire, which was at its 
a E Teen S oran Krishnadevaraya. Madhulinga Nayaka 
Wie ae faith and with his pious and devoted wife, 

e reigned in peace, prosperity and happiness. 
But Madhulinga Nayaka and his queen were heirless for 
fats. Even when they distributed many gifts to priests and 
“and conducted a Putrakamesthi Yaga they were not graced 
any child, One day Yogi Siddhabasava visited their kingdom 
= royal couple requested him to suggest something to beget 
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a child. Taking pity on their plight the Yogi suggested;" yoy may 3 
undertake a vow to Lord Kartika and render five worships during | 
the night so that your dream may come true."! 
believed so deeply in the rite suggested by the holy man. So Rani | 
Viramma started the worship of Lord Kartika. Lord Kartika seemed | 


to be pleased with the Rani's vow and, therefore, coming to herin 


The royal couple A 


her dream, granted her a son and a daughter. Thus, after about one 
year a son was born to her in Salivahana Saka_1580 and a daughter | p 
also was born tother in Salivahana Saka 1582. The son was named tf 
as Sadasivanayaka and the daughter, as Mallamma. 

The story reflects the then cultural tradition and social nom 


wr 


of giving education to children of both sexes. Raja Madhulinga 
Nayaka arranged for the education of his two children by sending 
them to the pathasala, which provided co-education to two hundred 
boys of different castes and sects. The author tries to reveal the 
secular atmosphere of the school, the true picture of the then social 
__ order in the words: "Among the students of the school, there 
| happened to be a hundred Havyaakas, a hundred Gauda Saraswata 
_ Brahmins, a hundred Nadavas, a hundred Okkaligas, fifty Lingay@s 
two Madhvas and twenty Desasthas" (4.) 

There is ample evidence of giving military training to femal 
children of the royal family in the Middle Ages. This is show? Wj p 


Ss 


princess Mallamma's skill in military art, which is described by ie} a 
author as: "She became an expert in shooting the arrows, throwin | t 
the spears and riding the horses" (4.) ae $ 

The author vividly shows the practice of offering holy sere? ` : 
to God by the royal girls and boys inspite of their tight acute 


and co-curricular or extra-curricular routine. This is very beaut 
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represented by Mallamma's practice, which the author describes as: 
"everyday, she used to get up early in the moming alonf with her | 
kf elder brother. complete the morning ablutions and have both and 
ni | render holy service to Lord Siva and the bhel-tree. She would go . 
ed | round the tree for five times and prostrate to it" (4-5). 

The story also shows Indian people's belief in the predictions 
made by the holy man. Once Siddhavirayogi Maharaj was invited 
by Madhulinga Nayaka to his court and his son and daughter lavished 


focus for his daughter Mallamma. He conveyed the message 
athis daughter would be married to a prince who could bring 


Withi : 
ee a month as many tigers killed by him as the years of his age. 


ed their care and attention on the holy man. Being pleased with the 
services of these children the holy man predicted: 

m 4 ; 

ga But Mallamma has to pass through a dangerous period 

ng during her sixteenth year. Don’t you have any anxiety 

ed about it. Your daughter will have to face the danger 

he from a wild animal. If she survives that crisis, she will 

jal shine like a great Rani in future. Don`t you worry, 

e Mahara, Wild animal means a tiger. You can avoid the 

ay danger with some effort. God will be there to protect 

Sf she (5-6). ; 

: 7 Once importent social tradition depicted in the story is the 

3 Tmance of Swayamvara. Raja Madhulinga Nayaka organized 


ccordi ; ; 
ae to this message many; valiant princess began to bring all 
Seti Pa 
: "ger heads and hides of their kill to the Swayamvara. Even 
NO Sons of Chhatrapati Sivaji had brought tiger, which they 
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killed. But prince Iswara 


| 
prabhu of Belavadi was declared as the | 
cess Mallamma was married off to him. | 


winner and prin 
Another important cul 
marrige ritual performed by Raja 
for ten days and was attended by a cros | 
| 


tural feature in the story is the gran A 
Madhulinga Nayaka in his coun, | 


This ritual continued 


section of the South Indian Population: 


poor people were fed in the dasoha banquet. The Ingreji 


All through the ten days, brahmins, jangamas, and the 
hants, the ministers of the Badshah of Bijapur 


merc 
attended. the marrige and offered valuable gifts to the t 


young couple. The Panchacharya Swamis blessed the 


young couple wholeheartedly... The Jagadgurus of Huli 
e Monastery and Keladi Monastery, Sankeswara 

Monastery and Uttaradi Monastery graced the occasion 
| with their holy presence (p.9). 


Once specific of the story is the delineation of a rare kind ` 
f 


| of women protagonist Mallamma who is revered by all asa mothe! 
figure, though she was quite young in age. She was patriotic in spi 


and she thought of her country’s freedom and prosperity: About! 
he holy 


patriotism the author writes: " He had great respect fort 
: stat 


| shrines like Huli, Pampaksetra, Sondur and rivers like Malap 
and Tungabhadra ete. He, therefore, undertook a holy pilgrims? g 
those shrines along with the members of his family" (13): 
| The story also depicts worshipping of Gods 4 
| making us important parts of the duty of a king. Once 
Iswaraprabhu and Rani Mallamma went to Gokarma fora dash 


of Lord Mahahaleswara cbhisiienseyiaith its,pyypos® L i á 


Ral ( 
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by the author in the following words : "On the Saptami day of 


Krishna month of Saka 1598, they reached Gokarna and arranged 
for the abhiseka and worship of Lord Mahabaleswara and distribued 
alms to brahmin priests generously" (13). 

One remarkable feature in the story is the author's portrayal 
of the superhuman strength and heroic feat of Rani Mallamma in 
killing two tigers. The incident took place when Rani Mallamma and 
Jwaraprabhu were taking rest in the forest under a banyan tree. 
King Iswaraprabhu was enjoying a siesta while his wife Mallamma 
woke up and sighted two tigers. The scene is described ina very 


frightening but attractive manner : 


Lo! There were two tigers springing towards them. 
One tiger rushed at the horse and the other one rushed 
towards her. Rani Mallamma did not want to wake up 
her husband. Instantly she sprang to her feet and stood 
ready to attack it... She lifted her sword and struck it 
-forcefully on the face of the wild animal... The tiger 
sagged to the earth in a pathetic posture. Rani 
Mallamma then rushed towards the other tiger, which 
was about to pounce upon the horse. She took her 
lance and darted it forcefully at that tiger which was 
thundering. Lo! The lance pierced the flanks of the 
tiger, which fell to the ground. Then she stuck it 
repeatedly with her sword until it fell dead (14). 


The story clearly reflects political conditions of South India 
= last quarter of the 17th Century. Chhatrapati Sivaji, the great 
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Maratha king and protector of Hindu faith, undertook his imperialistic | 7 
journey in South India. The author describes his journey as : "Aroun f 
1676-78 A.D. he attacked Tanjavaru and conquered it. On his 2 
return journey, he attacked the cities of Karnataka also. He and his | 
soldiers robbed and looted the city of Hubballi. Then they lift Hubballi | 
and camped at Yadavada village near Belavadi city." (15-16), + f 
There is a vivid depiction of the historical tradition of M 
extending warm welcome by the weaker kings to a great emperor | i 
who was in his tour over the subcontinent. The situation is represented i 


by Belavadi King Isaprabhu and his courtiers’ effort to welcome | an 


this quantity. Instead, they would like to spare only twenty. i 
Javadi 


Chhatrapati Sivaji, which is described thus : Ú he 
- f M 
! We think that it is our moral duty to invite and honour ` | to 
Chhatrapati Sivaji Maharaj, who is the great protector sit 
of Hindu religion." ...Raja Isaprabu beamed with a sense 
of satisfaction. He said, "My dear friends, I am really 
very happy to have your whole-hearted consent for 
the programme. I request you, all the officers to make 
arrangements for the said function within three days. 
Then we shall send our Diwan to formally extend our 
invitation to Chhatrapati Sivaji Maharaj." (16) 
| Basavaraj Naikar has revealed the immitigable soci0: 
| “historical system of "Might is right" through the callous torture and 
| harassment inflicted upon the milkmen of Belavadi by the soldies 
| of Sivaji's army. Sivaji's soldiers demanded at least 80 to 100 n 4 
| of milk for their daily consumption but the milkmen refused A h 
| 
| 


This refusal made the soldiers angry and attacked the Be 
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| Golla community at night and looted their cows : "The soldiers held 


ine naked daggers ready for the purpose. As they walked ahead 
A into the milkmen's lane, each one of them entered the open cattle 
heds and cut loose the ropes and whipped the cows out" (19). 
One of the remarkable features of the story is its reflection 
of the actual historical fight between Sivaji's army and Rani 
Mallamma's force. As the milmen of the Golla community complained 
to the king against the soldiers of Sivaji who stole-their cattle at 
night, king Isaprabhu was determined to wage war against Sivaji's 


aimy to recover their cows and to teach a lesson to them. For this 


he ordered his army to be prepared for war. But the queen 


Mallamma requested the king to allow her and her women soldiers 
to fight against Sivaji's soldiers. Naikar describes the dramatic 


situation in which Mallamma expresses her heroism and bravery : 


„Rani Mallamma entered the Durbar Hall and said to 
Raja Isaprabhu, "My dear sarkar, I request you not to 
proceed in this matter." ..."Sarkar, instead of yourself, 
I shall go there along with the women soldiers of 
Belavadi and regain the cows." ..."All right, my dear 
Rani, i have no doubt about your heroism. You do as 
you witsh. Our commander will help you to get whatever 
Weapons you want (21). 


by i a a minute the women soldiers of Belavadi, commanded 
crea aamue attacked the army of Sivaji wien they were i 
elplegs 8 mood in the afternoon. The Maratha soldiers were quite 
4 a5 they were extremely in convenient to confront the women 
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soliders. The scene is described by the author as : "Within a couple | 
of hours, more than half of the Maratha soldiers has lost their lives 


i 


And the rest of them began to run for life. The female soldiers buy 7 o 
into the slogan, "Victory to Rani Mallamma of Belavadi" (22), | i 

A glimpse of feminism peeps out in the story through the Í 4 
comment of Raja Isaprabhu in respet of his queen Mallamma’ 
heroic feat : "Bravo, my dear Rani, I am really proud of you. Yoy 


v 


have disproveod the traditional notion that woman in weak and 
helpless. You have indeed become Goddess Chandhi in your military 


achievement" (22). 
The story also depicts the unfolding of the great human \ 


quality and philanthropy of the noble experor Sivaji when he ( 
appreciated the heroism of Rani Mallamma : "Vah vah! Our soldiers 
kidnap their cows. Who permitted them to indulge in this immoral 
act? These fools are rewarded properly for their foolishness" (23). 
The story also justifies the popular Indian saying "The 
vindictive motive of the king and that of the elephant" through Sivaiis 
| motive of taking revenge upon Mallamma : "...] cannot relish this 
insulting defeat by a Rani of a small kingdom of Belavadi. Thisis 
a black spot on my immaculate image. I must avenge it" (23). 
The author has successfully recorded the historic fight 
between king Isapbrahu and Sivaji. Sivaji sent his commander-it 
Chieft Dadaji along with his army to invade Belavadi. Since Sivaji 
was a great experor possessing a big army Isaprabu was much 
| alarmed. So he sent messages to His Holiness of the Bribanmall# 
| of Huli requesting him to send Gaviyappa Nayaka along with his 
l army within a couple of days and to Virappagouda of sigeha™ 

Tequesting him to help him in the fight with Sivaji's army with 


| 
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De | idea of unified fighting. But none of them gave help to Isaprabhu. | | | 
es, | So Sivaji's army took hold of the fort of Belavadi. They tried to 

nw A open the main gate. When the fight reached the twenty-sixth day, 
the soldiers of Belav adi suffered a lot due to the. shortage of food 
and water inside the fort. Raja Isaprabhu consulted his wife Mallamma 


| 
f 
the | 
| 


as | and Rani Mallamma encouraged him by saying the following words 
(Ou 
ind | 
ary My dear lord, why do you worry? We are the heroes 

of Kannada land. We must fight bravely in the battle. 
an X We shall achieve either victory in the war or atain L 
he { heroic death on the battlefield. Let our heroism be \ 
ers tested finally. You better open the main gate of the fort \ 
ral and take out the limited army and fight with the enemy ' 
3). . (25). : 
he 
jis Accordingly the gate was opened, the Maratha soldiers 


his “, entered the city. There was a fierce fith between the two armies. 
jis ( Raja Isaprabhu killed a number of Maratha soldiers. But Raja 

saprabhu was stabbed in the back by a Maratha soldier who 
ht | Silently sneaked behind him. 


it 
aji Blood gushed out of the gashes. Lo! Raja Ishaprabhu 
ch sagged down from the horseback and fell on the earth. 
i A sense of satisfaction was writ large on his face. His 
r l fingers had clutched the sword so tightly that it could 
lh Not be easily removed from his grip. Raja Isaprabhu 
5 has attained heroic heaven on the battlefield kin deeping 
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with his magnetic pesonality (26). 


Soon a messenger gave the news of the death of Isaprabhy 7 
to Rani Mallamma. Although tears trickled down her cheeks she 
consolidated her will and shouted her heroic and patriotic words: 
"My dear brothers, the kingdom does not belong to Raja Isaprabhy 
alone. It belongs to all of us. Nobody can take it away from us 
Let's fight as long as we are alive come one, let's rush ahead" (27) 

The story shows a very memorable and dramatic scene 
exposing Rani Mallamma's extraordinary courage with patriotic feeling 
and love of her deceased king : "She jumped on to the horseback, * 


| 
t 
held a sword in her right hand and led the soldiers. She cheered tl 


them with the hortatory slogan, "Hara, Hara, Mahadev." (27) 
Rani Mallamma fought with the enemy like the terrific 
Goddess Chandi. Consequently the Maratha army was defeated 
within no time. As the Maratha army turned back, the soliders of 
Belavadi cheered at the top of their voices : "Victory to Rani 
Mallamma, Victory to Raja Isaprabhu of Belavadi Kingdom" oi) 5 
Meanwhile, Virappagouda and Gaviyappa Nayaka came i 
Belavadi with provision and soldiers with ammunition. Once agai 
Rani Mallamma resumed the battle and the renewed strength oft“ 
army killed a number of Maratha soldiers. The soldiers of Bela? 
cheered, "Victory to Rani Mallamma, Victory to Belavadi Kingdom! 
| (28) After this Rani Mallamma yielding to the advice of het sarda 
made preparations for any untoward incidents. 
l One of the most attractive cultural and social traditio 
| reflected in the story is the death ritual. When [saprabhu's Sue 
‘could not be cured by medication, he knew that he woul 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pcre 
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nore living. So he asked his queen to defeat Sivaji. He also asked 
her to bathe him in the hot water consecrated by Gurumaharaj and 
pour a little of it into his mouth. Accordingly, the royal servants lifted 
jsaprabhu for bathing and they placed the items of puja like 
svermilion, watyer, holy ash, flowers, bhel leaves, incense and bells. 
Rani Mallamma placed the icon of istalinga on his let palm and 
helped him do the puja. Then Raja Isaprabhu completed his brief 
puja. The Rani poured into his mouth a little water consecrated by 
the feet of Sri Siddhavira Yogi Maharaj. Raja Isaprabhu gulped 
down the holy water and invoked the name of the Lord, "Siva, 
Siva, Siva". Then he died within a moment by placing his head on 
the lotus feet of His Holiness Sri Siddhavira Maharaj. People began 
to wail and cry and Rani Mallamma began to cry uncontrollably. 
Then the funeral ceremony was arranged with all the royal pomp 
and glory and the dead body of the king was buried according to 
the Virasaiva ritual rules. 

Another notable reflection of the Indian customary tradition 


| is the observance of the strict rules of widowhood by an Indian the 


widow even if she was a queen. After the death king Isaprabhu the 


next morning Rani Mallamma began to observe the vow of 
Widowhood : 


All she had removed the vermillion dot from her 
forehead, nose-stud from her nose, sacramental tali 
from her neck, bangles frem her wrists and toerings 
from her toes, se appeared rather fierce to the eyes of 
Sti Siddhavira Yogiraj who visited her in the palace 
and tried his best to console her. The other courties 
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also came there to offer their condolences to the 


widowed Rani (30). 


One striking feature in the story is its reflection of the histor 
war of the Belavadi female soldiers with the army of Sivaji, The 
author has very skillfully employed the myth of "the war waged by 
Dwarka's female soldiers against the Kaurava army for avenging the 
death of Abhimanyu, the only young son of Arjuna's wife Subhadra 
the younger sister of Lord Krishna, in the epic the Mahabharta. So, 
Rani Mallamma orgaized her female cavalry of two hundred. She 
sent word to all the women soldiers who were ever ready to obey 
their beloved leader. 

The story also marks the superhuman power and 
uncontrollable heroic feats of Rani Mallamma in her fight with Sivaji 
On a Friday Sivaji was returning from the temple of Goddess 
Jagadamba accompained by only eight sardars. Taking this 
advantage, Rani Mallamma and her female soldiers attacked him ot 
the way. Chhatrapati was utterly surprised by the unforeseen even 
The Maratha sardars did not know how to face the situation. 1) 
fought desperately with the women soldiers. The author describes 
the heroism of Rani Mallamma in the following words : "A fen 
Maratha soldiers rushed towards Rani Mallamma and tried to attad 
her. But she swung her sword so fiercely that they fell on the g° 
from the horsebacks with a thud." (34) 

The story also records the historic incident of submission? 
Sivaji to Rani Mallamma. When Rani Mallamma rushe to 


real) 
with a raised sword ready to strike him dead. Sivaji was 
not meres 


=Z 
= = 


nervous and thought that the women soldiers were 
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incarnations of Goddess Jagadamba. Dismounting from his horse 


and standing in front of Rani Mallamma with joined palms, Sivaji 


! submits : "O Jagadamba, Goddess Great, kindly protect me. O 


Goddess with lotuseyes, kindly grant me great happiness in life" 
.."0 Goddess, kindly forgive me my sin... | am your son. Kindly 
protect me." (34) 

Rani Mallamma undaunted heroism led her to demand fi ghting 
from Sivaji. So she said : "You scoundrel, you have taken away the 
life of my lord and now are asking for pardon so shamelessly. Let 
us test your heroism today. Today I am sure to rob you of your life 
and fulfill my husband's wish. Come on, you show me your worth 
today" (34). 

Chhatrapati Sivaji came to know that the woman fighter 
was Rani Mallamma and he had no alternative to wriggle out of the 
situation except submitting to her. So, he once again, with joined 
palms, submitted to her in the following words : "Mother your 
heroism is really great. You look like Goodess Jagadamba herself 
e me. Your candid words sound like those of my own mother 
i and touch me deeply. Dear mother, Kindly forgive me." 

The story reveals the flow of the milk of humanity from the 
Merciful and generous Rani Mallamma. Touched by the pathetic 
eo Chhatrapati, she wished to forgive him and showing her 
~ and SOROS she said : "Maharaj, new I understand 
hi x I forgive you whole-heartedly. But kindly note that we 

great loss. I, therefore, request you to withdraw your 


Y from Belavadi fort and sign an agreement according to our 
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There is actual reflection of the historic death of Siy 


ai} s 


Maharaj. Sivaji returned from his South Indian tour to his capita} aU 
Panhale. He died after a few months in Rudranama year of Sak 4 i 
1602. After his death, his son Sambhaji ascended the throne. Then | g 
he began to think of conquering Belavadi kingdom. y 

` The story also depicts the evil design of Sambhaji agains 
Mallamma. He knew that Mallamma was not only young but also d 
extraordinary beautiful. He secretly wished to recruit her as one of 
his mistresses. This secret news circulated far and wide with 
extraordinary speed. 

One remarkable feature of the story is its reflection ofthe $ 


feminine sensibility. When Rani Tarabayi heard the news ofthe evi C 


plant of Sambhaji, she was simply shocked and disconcerted. She 
did not like a widow like Rani Mallamma to be exploited bya 
powerful but evi king. So, she secretly went to Belavadi kingdom 
and alerts Rani Mallamma about it. Rani Mallamma was very carei 
about her purity.of mind and body. She worshipped her dead husbani | 
in heart and devoted her attention to looking after her young $™ 
After a few years, Sambhaji was killed in the battle by Aurangzth 
Rani Tarabayi invited Rani Mallamma to her kingdom and honour 
her profusely. Rani Mallamma felt sense of satisfaction to recei 
the profuse honour from Tarabayi. 
The last but not the least in importance among the fea 
of the story is its fairy-tale ending, Rani Mallamma, after being g 
) honoured by Rani Tarabayi, returned to the kingdom of Belav? . 
| She had no enemy to disturb her any more. So she lived Pe 
l untill she achieved her liberation from the mortal world in 
1639. 


; : : é š é Aik’ 
cco SCOR canubecighty said that gasavar y 
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vaji | story is Very nice and perfect story with all te essentials of a good 
sory like, well developed and clear-cut heroic characters, action 

la f packed and dramatic plot, Precise and significant dialogue, properly 
the | selected historical setting, classic mode of presentation, and authorial 
| view based on poetic justice. Indeed. Naikar has found a niche in 


the realm of Indian short story writing with this story and other's in 


ainst 
als) | the collection. 
ne of 


'Basavaraj Naikar, The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi and 
Other Stories, (New Delhi : Atlantic Publishers and Distributors, 
2001). All the references are to this edition. 
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In the recent past Indian writing in English has come to 
occupy a place of great significance in world literature andhs| 
attracted an interest that is wide spread. Fiction being the mos ' 
characteristic and powerful form of literary expression, has acquit 
a prestigious position in the Indian English literature. ~ Lb 

Among the writers experimenting consciously with the indim 
writing in English, Shashi Deshpande has a unique place. She b r 


basically Indian and writes for the Indians. She began with wail d 
short stories for magazines and only later on graduated to wait e 
novels. Her stories carry the seeds of what was to come in herl h 


writings. They provide insights, a wealth of understanding b 
reservoir of meaning. She mostly depicts the contemporary “i 


| on the threshold of transition, her struggle in context of the so ‘ F 
to find and preserve her identity as wife, mother and most ofl ; ) 
human being. In fact, initially she always had in her mind a 4 J 
from real life to write about, but it seems, as she proc? 


5 ontaneoustycmddnvoluntatitys paiman barame the focus 9 
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writing. Her stories cover a vast range of topics and are mainly 


concerned about understanding emotions. She deals with real life 
\\ gtuations and sometimes goes to the epics in search of some truths 
( and in doing SO, she has retold these old tales and in the process 
her writing can be said to be questioning the place of Indian 
womanhood in the dharma of the land. Her latest short story 
collection ‘The Stone Women’ (Writers Workshop, 2000) is an 
attempt at exploring the myths and the stereotypes, a phenomenon 
which has been influenced by the growing strength of feminist thinking. 
a Nation is reflected in the myths and legends of the land. In 
| fact, myths and legends are a main source of information about the 
f time for which no historical records are available. In India the two 
yh great epics, i.e., Ramayana and Mahabharata are two such sources, 
‘hs which can be assumed to be storehouses of information about the 
ae lives and times of ancient Indian. A close reading of these epics 
il | reveals that though women characters are an important part of these 
narratives, they have not been given any major voice, nor have they 
ia been presented as thinking individual. 
She is k Feminist literary criticism offers new readings of literature, 
evaluating literary expressions by both men. and women, 
riting documenting the impact of sexist assumptions on writers and 
g al challenging literary judgements. Human experience, for centuries 
and! 5 been synonymous with the masculine experience. Woman has 
om aes not as a subject in her own right, by merely SSR 
ociel! rae nat pones man either in his real life or in his fantasies. 
fals Ac St consciousness seeks to analyse and understand the malcae 
Ons through which gender has been constructed within specific 
eedt | Mguages and bodies of literature. Feminist criticism is, essentially, 
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a new way of reading or thinking about literature. One approach k 
marked by a pre occupation with exposing the misogyny of literan 
practice reflected in distorted and stereotyped images of women in 


Telg al 
literary works. Women are rarely presented as women ang 


a 
ol 
realistically. Very often woman is portrayed as a selfless, self-denying, h 
sacrificing, compliant angel- a symbol of purity and beauty, or else A 
she is presented as a monster- the villain, victimiser, devourer or 
predator. Women characters are given no positive roles even as 
house-makers. The feminist critics expose such misrepresentation, 
literary abuse and textual harassment of women in literature. 


The picture presented by this literature has been accepted 


as the true and entire picture and not only men, but women as well 
have taken their idea of womanhood from there. Sex is biological 
` but gender is a social construct- constructed in accordance with 
things told by others — as one reads or gathers from ideas and 
expectations around one. Myths form a large part of this baggage. 
How one sees oneself, collectively or individually, depends greatly 

| on myths. They are part of the human psyche and condition ou! 


ideas so greatly that often it is difficult to disentangle the reality : a 


from perception. In India myths are perhaps even more unbroken 


traditional presence. Over the years they have been re-invented 


reshaped and regionalised in such a way that they are a part of te 
psyche, personal, religious identity for Indians. A Ram, Sita, Krish 
_ Arjun. Draupadi, Savitri are not just characters in stories — they a 
real. Loving brothers are still Ram-Laxmana; Ideal couple R 
| Sita, ‘Vanvas' or 'Laxmanrekha' carry a weight of meaning, wa 
| is proverbial in sense. Ideals for women would still be to be 3 = a 


9 ; trons 
| as Sita, as beautiful as Laxmi, as bountiful as Annapurna, ass 3 
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as Durga. These are ultimate role models. Men surprisingly have no 
obligations to be like Ram or Krishna or Vishnu etc. All the myths 
and the women therein have been created by men and therefore 
they represent their point of view. 

Shashi Deshpande .reinterprets history and myths. She says, 
“tome; history is also myth. I have a problem with myths, which are 
also written by men. But where are the women’s voices in the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharatha or the Puranas? Women were 
never allowed into the main stream?"! She has reinterpreted the 
stories of mythological women like Sita, Draupadi and Kunti giving 
them a liberated voice in her latest collection of short stories The 
Stone Women”. 

The present story collection contains some very articulate 
and moving short stories. Shashi Despande lends voice to characters 
from epics and in the process shows a new facet of their lives. One 
such story explores the feelings of Sita on her desertion by Rama. 
Deshpande says what stirred her was the “contrast between the 


4, Young girl, whose innocence made this going away with her husband 


a joyous adventure and the woman, older, mature, soon to be a 
mother, once again getting ready for exile." The story titled ‘The 
Day of the Golden Deer’ explores the feelings of Sita on her desertion 
by Rama and her realisation of the fact that Rama is in fact ‘a victim 
ofhis own idea of himself’ still chasing the deer of perfection where 
he can never do wrong or rather he should never be seen to do 
Mong. He has sacrificed Sita to his God - his belief that his image 
E erous, the perfect ruler should not be tarnished. She is 
nese sg by this realisation. She asks Laxmana; who has 

panied her into the forest, “...he is dutiful, I know that 
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f : t that, bu , 
Laxmana, and righteous too. Į never doub t tell me this | 


' Laxmana, what happens to those who are crushed under the chario | 


y 


3 } 
of his righteousness?" a i 
’ Sita does not believe in tate. According to her 
Deshpande’s | 


one cannot escape the consequences of one’s actions. She accepts 
that her abduction by Ravana and her subsequent sufferings were 
a consequence of her own actions — first, her desire for the golden 
deer and then her love for the husband that made her afraid that he 
. had been hurt and she said the cruel words to Laxmana which 
finally drove him away leaving her lonely and vulnerable. The firs 
time she had come to the forest with Rama was the result of 
- Dashrath’s weakness — the weakness of a doting old husband for 
a young and beautiful wife. She realises that this time she will have 
to suffer for her husband’s desire to be perfect — to be the king who 
put duty before self, Sita decides to be silent and accepts Rama's 


, ' who 
` decision not because she wants to be yemembered as the one 
ful, a virtuos | 


knows hei 


mF 


| endured and forgave, or because she is good and merci 


ms 


_ and devoted wife, but because she pities him. She 
chasing a mirage, a delusion, and a chimera of perfection: 

In the story ‘The Inner Rooms’ Deshpande has lent vo 

to Amba, the princess of Kashi who was abducted along witht 


8 ta, U 
+ sisters, by Bhishma, “the grand old man” of the Mahabhara 


be married off to his weak step brother Vichitravirya- peir 

“agrees with Iravati Karve who has stated in her ‘Yugan 
Mahabharata does not reveal that there was any attitude of A | 
! towards women. But no ma has shown the utter callos ( 
| Bhishma had. -Yet we cannot say that Bhishma commit H 


0 AM 
1 6 8 to it. 
` cruelty deliberately. It seems that he was indifferent a 
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declares after her abduction that she has mentally accepted Shalva, 
the king of Saubha as her husband and therefore she cannot marry 
anybody else. She is sent to Shalva but he does not accept her as 
she has been won over by some one else. Amba comes back, but 
now it is Vichitravirya’s turn to reject and to humiliate her. Amba 
then asks Bhishma to marry her because she considers him to be 
responsible for her plight, as it was he who had abducted her in the 
first place. But Bhishma too refuses to marry her onthe ground that 
he had taken a vow of lifelong celibacy. Thus Amba is left a 
disappointed, lonely and unwanted woman. Shashi Deshpande 
looks at the incidents of the Mahabharata through Amba’s eyes _ 
and she is able to discern the anger and the utter disgust of Amba 


for the games men play. She recognises the despair of Amba at 


having become a’pawn in their games. Thus in Deshpande’s story 


_ Amba’s decision to kill herself is not because he thinks she defeated 
. and wishes to take revenge but because she thinks that, if she 


cannot control her life, at least she can control her death. She 


denies the rules of the world where life had to be lived according 
. torules that made no sense to her. In her death she thinks there will 


be one thing that would be of her choosing, it would be done the 
way she wanted at the time she chose. Shashi Deshpande has very 
deftly revealed this thought process of Amba in this story. In the 
Mahabharata Amba is reborn as Shikhandin who is ultimately 
"sponsible for Bhishma’s death but Deshpande does not delve into 
that Considering it as irrelevant to her story. 

‘Hear me Sanjaya...’ is another story where Shashi 
Deshpande has lent voice to Kunti, the eternally silent mother of 
a brothers i in epic Mahabharata : Kunti’ s feelings and the 
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reasons behind her actions are revealed and given a voice when she 
takes a walk with Sanjaya, the charioteer to the blind king 
Dhritrashtra. This takes place after the epic war is over. After handing 


the kingdom to Kunti’s victorious sons Dhritrashtra and Gandha 


over 
decide to seek peace in the forest and Kunti decides to follow 


——— ee, 
—, 


them. By giving voice to Kunti in a monologue spoken just before 
her death in the forest, Shashi Deshpande tries to show what moved 
this woman who had to bear a multitude of disasters in her life, very 
silently. in Mahabharta Kunti’s actions play a significant role but no 
reasons or explanations are given for these actions, which are 
sometimes bordering on bizarre. She somehow remains in the 
background throughout the epic. Her feelings on having to take care 
of the five young children, on facing the enmity between Duryodhana | 


and her sons or on making Draupadi marry all the five Pandavas | 
remain untold. Through the monologue Kunti traverses her whole | _, 
life — from the time when as a young child, she was given away nm} | 
adoption to king Kunti Bhoja. As a result she lost her name Pritha. 

|) Deshpande makes her Kunti wonder, “my father gave me away- 
how easily he gave me away. As if I was a bit of property... 1 cant 
even remember if it made me angry. But I remember | was 

frightened”. 

In another important episode of her life as a young and 
unmarried girl Kunti could not keep the baby bom as a result of het 
prayer to the Sun God, and had to let it float away in a basket i 
the river. The association with the river are subtly hinted at in this 


; : rivet | 
story when Deshpande’s Kunti does not want to be close to & 4 
s me 


dwi! 


She says, “The sound of a river makes me uneasy, it fill 
| RE i - 
| strange thoughts”. This sentence makes the reader undersia” 
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Re _ any river, means to Kunti who had had to abandon her first 
child and let it float away in a basket on a river. After getting 
married, Kunti is aware of the fact that she is not beautiful. She is 
painfully aware of the doting love of her husband for his exquisitely 
beautiful second wife Madri. -As a result all the responsibilities come 
to her. Later, she decides that Draupadi should become the wife of 
all the five Pandava brothers to save the unity amongst the brothers 
as she had seen how enamoured the brothers especially Bhima was 
of her. Thus, through these smail details the character of Kunti is 
given the blood and flesh so necessary to cover the skeletal picture 
one gets of Kunti in the epic. This new Kunti proves beyond doubt 
what a fallacy it is to talk of women as the weaker sex. Since the 
time she gave birth to Karna even when she was very young and 
unmarried, she does what she feels has to bedone, even if that 
means casting aside her emotions ruthlessly. She does not allow 
herself the luxury of indulging in her emotions except in this story of 
Deshpande. This Kunti is a woman who speaks to our hearts, 
whom we can understand and sympathise wi‘. 

In another story entitled “The Story” Shashi Deshpande 
talks about the ‘perfect woman’ having physical beauty, gentleness, 
motherliness, and charm, who became the yardstick for the women 
and females to measure themselves by. The story carries another 
story Within itself and through the grandmother’s remarks and advice 
Biven to her granddaughter, Deshpande very deftly sends home the 
Message that this “perfect woman” created out of the dreams and 
desires of men belonged to the world of fantasy. The men kept 
looking for her in every woman, every female after she had gone 
and the women on their part tried their best to be like her to please 
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ee | 
the men. In the process of trying to become something they Wer | 


never meant to be what had to be sacrificed was the truth, the idea | 
of old partnership, the comradeliness. But there is a realisation k \ 
part of some women that slavishness and dependence is not thei 
true nature and “the Being whom the men still carry in their dreams, 
the Being.so many women still want to be, the Being they still ty 
to‘emulate is not real." She is only a fantasy created out of men’s 
desires, their dreams. 

This fact is also reflected in story “The Stone Women’ - 
title story of the collection. The protagonist of the story is ona 
guided tour of the temple built by king Vishnuvardhana of Hoysaa 
Dynasty. She is stunned by the carvings on the stone panels. Thes: 
are figures of “...women. Lush bodied, high-breasted ... Leaning 
provocatively out of them — it seems. Women in all kinds of poses 
looking into the mirrors doing their hair, playing on musical instrument, 
dancing, hunting." The joyous, playful, narcissistic existence of thee 
women is amazing to her. They do not look real to her. She's 
puzzled. It is after they’ve returned to the hotel and the husband 
makes a casual comment about her appearance that she understands 


the truth. She realises that these women with unreal bodies were 
ly 


creations of men who sculpted their fantasies in stone. It is the sam 
in literature. Myths are stories told by men, from their points j 
view. Therefore understandably they assign a secondary. place 
women. Hence, the need to re-read these myths. Shashi Deshpas® 
herself says in the ‘Afterword’ 

..-all the women in myths have been created by men 

to fulfil their various needs. There is the eternal child to 
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Were | be protected and controlled, the self-sacrificing mother 

idea ' to nurture and cherish the men, the chaste partner to 

Mon g guarantee exclusive rights and undoubted paternity of 

their | children and the temptress to titillate and provide 

ams, gratification. There is also the goddess to provide 

lty morality. What place does a real thinking woman have 

hens in this agenda? 
alls In these stories Shashi Deshpande’s achievement lies in the 
k depiction of her women characters who are introspective and inward 
ySata 


} ' probing. This is very important. As the writer and political journalist 
Nayantara Sehgal says, it is very essential that our epics are re- 


a examined by women — “through such rewriting... new Sitas and 
ps | _ Savitris will arise, stripped of false sanctity and crowned with the 
Hi human virtue of courage. Then at last we will know why they did 
thes | What they did...” 

We | In an interview Shashi Deshpande says what she has done 
i , through her writing is not a suggestion of any replacement model for 
; : the traditional role models of Sita or Savitri. She thinks that through 
a her writing, she is in a sense, deconstructing the myth. 

nts of 

el I am not saying don’t take these women as role model. 

k See them for what they are otherwise the pressure on . 


you is going to be very difficult, if you are expected to 
bea Sita, a ‘pativrata’ in the sense of Sita, who never 
i wrongs her husband, never does anything wrong — 
gentle, loving, motherly. You can never be like be that - 
and you will always feel guilty. ... Lam just telling you 
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TE eo 
that let us see Sita as a human being. 


By giving voice to these hitherto silent women characters 


Deshpande has given them a new lease of life. This is, as Valli Rag 


says, 


... not a rejection of myths, but a meaningful and. 
creative reinterpretation of them. We are looking 
forward to a fresh knowledge of ourselves in them 
trying to discover what is relevant to our lives today. 
We don’t reject the ideals but we know we cannot 
approximate to these pictures of ideal womanhood. ... 


More important than knowing what we are not is to 
s 9 11 
know what we are, what is possible for us. 


Through such re-readings and re-interpretations myths need 

to be liberated from the fallacy that they are relevant only to one 

| sex. The characters in myths, especially the women characters should 
be prevented from being reduced into stereotypes making thema 
kind of final statement. Rather, these characters need to be seen’ 


complex, questioning human beings whom we can identify with. 
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Quarterly E nglish Journ al 


Sangeeta Jain 
SAINT JOAN :THE WARRIOR SAINT 


Saint Joan ‘the most notable warrior saint in the Christian 
Calender ‘provided Shaw with an opportunity to associate woma 
with the intertwined theme of religion and war - national crusade fo 


the expression of his progressive ideas at the highest level. With’: 


mnM 


ee, 


Joan Shaw’s vision could entail both in terms of the artist’s attitud: | 


towards religion and the gradual empowerment of women towards i 


offering resistance to orthodoxy through battle, sacrifice ani 


sainthood. 

G.B.Shaw portrayed a country girl of seventeen, unladylit 
and uncommon, ‘enlightened by her visions and transformed i 
faith,’ with an inbom courageous conscience. Shaw’s main pup% 
in the creation of Joan’s character is to represent her as the fis 
Protestant. Martyr, Apostle of Nationalism and the ‘pioneer of ratio 
dressing for women.. (who) dressed and fought and lived asm 
did.” She is viewed as a heavenly spirit conflicting and srog" 
with the ephemeral and worldly powers: constituting religion 
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| state. In other words, as A.C. Ward has written: "The conflict 
between Joan of Arc and the Christian church was a conflict between 

j private Judgement and Constituted Authority; and, this being so, the 
political leaders also became alarmed, for they saw that their 
authority, too, would be in danger."' 

The essence of the theme is projected in the controversial 
epilogue in which Joan’s victory shows the perennial and ongoing 
struggle of independent religious inspiration against established 
religions, against the patriot, the statesman and the most powerful 
and strongest of them—the Catholic Church. Although Joan as a "Y 


oe 
ere 


girl is not like other women characters who remain victorious in the y 

isim | end yet she should not be considered a wretched, pathetic, defeated | 

oma} woman. She should be taken as a valiant, courageous woman who > | 

def} sacrificed her life for the great cause of religion. As Purdom has 

ith$t | Written, “The maid should be treated not as a sentimental heroine, 

titude | but as a heroic character martyred for her faith...? 

ward In 1920 Joan of Arc was at last canonized by Pope Benedict 

XV. This decision of the church “reflected church policy with 
Tespect to the post-war resurgence of faith in Catholic countries.” 

dylik - Her belated canonization gave Shaw the golden moment to write 

edb} Ona subject which had captured his imagination long ago; he $ 

ypo%| Mentioned it in a letter (written from Orleans in 1913) to Stella 

e fis Campbell that the story of Joan of Arc had created a warm interest 

tio? ga He informed her that he would write a Joan play some day, 

sme beginning with the sweeping up of the cinders and orange peel 

A after her martyrdom, and going on with Joan’s arrival in 

yn ai! heaven% Exactly ten years later, in 1923, Shaw was writing about 


aint , ; 
Joan with the same motivation of taking her to heaven. 
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Shaw recaptured the historical figure of St. Joan and Teca 


her emphasizing certain writers who portrayed her in various manner 


Joan’s character had undergone several changes since making her | 
appearance in Shakespeare’s Henry VI as a “trull,” “Witch.” | 
“strumpet,” “foul fiend of France.” In the eighteenth century she 
was transformed by Schiller and Southey (as well as by Verdi anq | 
Tchaikovsky) from being “an agent of foreign devils” into a popular 
liberator and nationalist heroine; yet her character was made to 
appear as a creature of romance and melodrama. Shaw viewed 
Tom Taylor’s heroic historical pageant play Jeanne d Are but was 
remorseless for the impossibility of serious character study. He fei} 


that she had been exploited by Voltaire also. Voltaire used her in his 


mock Homeric epic La Pucelle to comment ridiculously on 
everything that he justifiably hated in the institutions and fashions of 
his own day. Antole France also misused her in his Vie, Mark 
Twain exploited her romantically who converted her into an 
unblemished American school teacher in armor. Andrew Lang | 
presented her sentimentally as a beautiful and most lady like Victorian i 
Shaw wrote, “Ilove the real Joan. ..but the conventional Joan of the 
stage makes me sick.”® 


In this “medieval visionary” Shaw recognised, says Miche! 


Holroyd: 
secre = ane Pi 
The simplicity of spirit needed for the regeneration © 3 
society in the modern world... [she] possesses a superio! F 


power—what he called in Peace Conference Hints 


| ‘the entirely mystic force of evolution applied through h 
| the sort of living engine’ we call the man of principle: 
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le, In this way Shaw attempted to mould her as “thé vehicle for 

Aer f a living dialogue between ancient and modern worlds. Shaw, in 
| fact, utilized the ancient figure to represent modern hehe 
| perceptions in vogue. 

aN In the preface to Saint Joan Shaw introduces the original 


ular | and audacious Joan: 


e to 

wed Joan of Arc, a village girl of the Vosges, was born 
Was about 1412; burnt for heresy, witchcraft, and sorcery 
fe | in 1431; rehabilitated after a fashion in 1456; designated 
his venerable in 1904; declared Blessed in 1908; and finally 
on | canonized in 1920. She is the most notable Warrior 
sof Saint in the Christian calendar, and the queerest fish 
fark among the eccentric worthies of the Middle Ages. 
) al ‘Though a professed and most pious Catholic, and the 
E projector of a Crusade against the Husites, she was in 
all fact one of the first apostles of Nationalism. ..she was 
tie the pioneer of rational dressing for women. ..she refused 
A to accept the specific woman’s lot, and dressed and 


fought and lived as men did? 


Shaw has built his Joan after this presumption as the first 

Yonen who lis apostle of Nationalism and the pioneer of manly 

nae lived like man. These are the three main aspects to 
€r of Saint Joan, which Shaw has highlighted. 

Joan's innocence, youthfulness, confidence are discernible 


mid 
St of the play’s various “experienced, grown-up. well- 
-0. In Public: Domain. Gurukul Kangri Co 
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thought-out personalities. She is the most superlatively imagine | 
figure with multifaceted facets. She has the amalgamation af 


ingenuousness and occasional naivete with quick-wittedness ang / i 


great commen sense. On observing closely one gets the idea that 


e works as sixth sense which even the most sane People 


CC 


her innocenc 0 


cannot boast to have. She is described as: 
An able bodied country girl of 17 or 18, ...with an 
uncommon face: eyes very wide apart and bulging as 
they often do in very imaginative people, a long well- 
shaped nose with wide nosirils. a short upper lip, 
resolute...mouth, and handsome fighting chin. 


'(Scenel) 


Her voice is a hearty coaxing voice, very confident, ven 

appealing, irresistible. Her countenance and sturdy physic emphasis | br 

| her earthiness. “The outrageousness of Joan’s claims and intentions 0l 
in the words of Amold Silver, “would be intolerable were it not i is 

the force of her personality, ‘her magnetic field’ as Shaw termed! } st 

in a stage direction." She is dauntless, bold and confident ce ês 
everything and this confidence she derives from her sense of servi 


À sg aspect | W 
to God. Her first few-words give a clear picture of this asp® : 
‘ é iA : Sc 
JOAN [bobbing a curtsey] : Good morning, capta" é 
squire. Captain you are to give me a horse and amor fa 
| i i . ` Thos 
| and some soldiers, and send me to the Dauphin. Te 
are your orders from my Lord.” (Scene 1) oe Ve 
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: 

She thinks that she is the messenger of God on the earth 
and this divine power gives her immense assurance, boldness and 
courage. She claims that God has sent her to raise the siege of 

ople | Orleans. 
ROBERT (flabbergasted) : To raise the siege of 


Orleans! 


| JOAN (simply) : ‘Yes, squire: that is what God is 

sending me to do. Three men will he enough for you 
to send with me...they have promised to come with 
me. Polly and Jack and- (Scene I) 


Joan calls the bigwigs by nicknames and the unintentional 


brazen attitude certainly arouses a fascination towards her. This 
ions, 


ot for 


, blend of innocence and confidence to fulfil the heaven-sent mission 
isteally enthralling. In fact she could be dismissed as an ignorant, 
stolling village idiot, but two aspects of her personality help to 
“tablish the truthfulness of her motive. First one is her “knack of 
t| "toring men’s faith in themselves and the odd way nature behaves 


W 
hen She Passes by... 2714 Hens start laying eg ggs and the west wind 


nedi Il 
a 


a 


Starts 
A blowing after a long absence. All these factors remove the 
€pti 

Pticism not only of Robert and other dramatis personae but of 
j es and rea 


ders as well as those who start reposing their 
faith j u Joan. 


J 
oan has visions and voices to direct her. These visions and 


Voice 
S lead her rowards heavenly. agal.She-tells Dunois: 
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; ; ; 
It is in the bells I hear my voices... Do you hear? | i 
“Dear-child-of-God”; just what you said. At the half- ( h 


hour they will say “Be-brave-go on.” ... But it is at the 5 
hour, when the great bell goes after “God-will-save- i 
France”: It is then that St. Margaret and St. Catherine g 
and sometimes even the blessed Michael will say things a 
that I cannot tell beforehand.” (Scene V) b 

ti 


Shaw rationalises Joan’s voices in the preface to the play. | o0 
Due to them she is held first to be a liar, an impostor, a sorceress _ 


and the instrument of Prince of Darkness and after centuries asa} le 


oo 


“Saint.” Shaw comments on the matter-of-fact historians and their 


circumscribed discerning sense of reading people’s minds. Thee} t 
id that ides} t 


are a few people whose power of imagination is so vivi 


come to them in the form of an audible voice and sometimes spoke} 4 
by a visible figure. Socrates, Luther, Swedenborg, Blake had visions | € 
and heard voices just as Saint Francis and Saint Joan did. Tht jh 
Joan is not insane but a sane woman in spite of her voices | ° 
Michael Holroyd writes that Shaw has “Shavianized” Joan's TIE 
by interpreting them as “evidence of living imagination- ; 
inspirations and institutions and unconsciously reasoned conclusio ; 
of genius’ which are miraculous.. -because of excep g j 
consequences.””” In fact the instinct which manifests itself as” vai E ; 
and visions in the case of Joan, driving her to take actions impos SE 
works with Shaw also inspiring him to write. Ten years 3 eal q 


before writing the play, he had explained “I am pushed by an a t 
needio.s¢ kotoia ute dew thease versations mS p 
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| i head unaccountably.... At first I hardly know the speakers. ... 
finally 1..-discover....7 By this “telepathic process of ‘sane 
i hallucination’ ~ Shaw expected to acclimatize himself with Joan." 
| shaw explained to his American Manager Lawrence Langner that 
the play was written under the direct inspiration of Joan of Arc. He 
said, “As I wrote, she guided my hand, and the words came tumbling 
out at such speed that my pen rushed across the paper and I could 
barely write fast enough to put them down.”!? Valency has written- 
that if this is the truth one can only “marvel at the literary aptitude 


2920 


play. | of his saintly muse. 
eres The tragedy of Joan centres around only three things and at . 
sasa | last these things pave the way for her sainthood. Being a Catholic, 
ithe | she is the first Protestant martyr. Desmond MacCarthy has written 
There} that the play is an “exceedingly powerful protestant pamphlet [and], 
‘ideas | the essence of Protestantism being reliance upon intemal authority. ..as 
poken | against the authority of tradition and a corporate religion which also 
jsioS|_ Claim inspiration.”?! Joan’s indomitable faith in her voices directing 
Ths ¢ her to accomplish the work assigned by God symbolizes one’s own 
ces" 


nA 


“onscience guiding her towards a better religion than the prevalent 
voices ligion with flaws. During the course of the play she follows her | 
he es without being impertinent to the Churchmen consciously. She a 
sions believes innocently that Church officials would help her in her mission 4 
tiom | cause she is the “servant of God” and the Church is the symbol 


s| BE i l 
k : od on earth, So if the Church helps her, it will support God’s 
eil ll. Shaw has wri 
ti Superior Wits to un 


tten in the preface that “it is always hard for 


derstand the fury roused by their exposures of [i ; 
PT a Stupidities | 
i i at she is ser | 


of comparative dullards.”?? Joan innocently thinks 


ving God in the same way as the Church is serving Y 
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God, but in reality she prepares her rivals and enemies. She ag, al; 


Dunois: 


JOAN : Why do these countries and knights and 
churchmen hate me?... I have asked nothing for 
myself. ...1 have crowned Charles and made him a real 
king;.... 

DUNOIS : [rallying her] Sim-ple-ton! Do you expect 
stupid people to love you for showing them up?... Do 
ambitious politicians love the climbers who take the 


front seats from them? Do archbishops enjoy being 
23 


played off their own altars, even by saints?.... 
“(SceneV) 


| 

| 
_ Joan thinks that “minding your own business is like minding |. 
your own body:...it is God’s business we are here to do: not out 
own...” — (Scene I) and she proclaims bravely before every" 
| that, “ I am sent to you to drive the English away from Orleans and 
from France, and to crown you [Dauphin] king in the Cathedral of 
Rheims.”* (Scene Il) It is her strong faith in God and her strong 
conviction to follow the orders of God that she falls from the gra 
of high and mighty people. She thinks that she is “a faithful cil 
of the Church” (Scene VI) and will obey the church: providet | 


the 
does not order for impossible things. She never conforms t0 


|. command that says her visions and revelations are not from 
ent? 
Whatever God makes her do she will never go back on. it H 


| she impudently declares in the opi 
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sail attempt to. demolish the supremacy of the Catholic Church, Shaw 
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trong 
grate 
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JOAN : | believe that God is wiser than kand itis 
His commands that I will do. All the things that you 
call my crimes have come to me by the order of God: 
_ itis impossible for me to say anything else. If any 
churchman says the contrary | shall not mind him; I 
shall mind God alone, whose command I always 
follow.° (Scene VI) : 


‘It is her impetuous and pert answer that “God must be 
served first” which defames her as “heretic” i.e. not serving the 


church. She upholds that her voices do not tell her to “disobey the 


. church but God must be served first.” (Scene VI) Here begins the 
difference between Catholic faith and Protestant faith. Inthe middle . 


_ ages who ever went against church was considered to be evil- 


spirited. There was no other religion than following the Catholic 
Church. They believed the voices and visions to be diabolic in their 


has written in the preface that Joan was in a state of invincible 
ignorance as to the Church’s view; and the Church could not tolerate 
her pretensions without either waiving its authority or giving her a 
Place beside the Trinity during her life-time and in her teens, which 
as unthinkable. Thus:an “irresistible force met an immovable 


“obstacle, and developed'the heat that consumed poor Joan.””” In 


$ . . 

4 play Joan's following her instincts ardently is interpreted as 

me D’estivet says “assuredly, if you are in the hands of the 
“tch, and you wilfully take yourself out of its hands, you are 
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deserting the Church; and that is heresy. ™ (Scene VI) What T 
» at that time came to be known as “Protestant belie} in 


“heresy : 
later period and on account of this-Joan was canonized as Saint ei ei 
entitled as “the first Protestant” by the literary men and historians 
Joan’s own religion is an allusion to Shaw’s interpretation of religion 
The essay “Bernard Shaw and London Heretics” highlights his 


religious sentiment: 


Since there was no affirmative religion in the western 


world in which a reasonably intelligent man could 


believe, Shaw proceeded to devise one for himself. 
He enjoyed using old words in fresh ways and one can 
: find him calling himself a Catholic at one point and a 


Protestant at another. He used the word Catholic to 
mean universal (it meant the same as communist, he 
said). When he called himself protestant, he thought of 
himself as separatist from the Establishment.... His! | 
aim, therefore, was a belief that could be'at the same, à 
time individual and universal.... Shaw preferred a 


mystical revelation to a rationalist one.” : 


Shay always appreciated the i who assessed the value 
independently without following them blindfold. He admired peopl 

who were “Catholics as members of a community in economic a 

social matters but Protestant in matters of relationship with God 
a highly personal relationship based on one’s intuitive powe™ Jo, 


tant | 
is an ‘extension of this amalgamation of Catholic and protes 


; 
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— 

Was | viewpoints. 

a: Joan is regarded as a nationalist because she persistently 
i A holds the view that God has given France to the French and England 
an. | tothe English. She continuously asks the questions like who has 
given the English rights to siege the land of the French: 


JOAN : They [the English] are only men.. God made 
them just like us; but He gave them their own country 
and their own language; and it is not His will that they 
` should come into our country and try to speak our 


3 language. (Scene I) 


f 


-Joan inspires the French army to be courageous to fight 
against the English. She instils the sense of being French into their 
minds. Her nationalistic spirit reawakens the spirit of French army. 
This proves dangerous to the devious English rulers, feudal lords 

| and the authority of the Church. The following dialogue between 

3 the Nobleman and the Chaplain gives.an idea of the hazardous ` 


results of sprouting nationalism: 


THE NOBLEMAN : A Frenchman! Where did you 


alus | Pick up that expression? Are these Burgundians and’ 

cop}  —-Bretons. .. beginning to call themselves Englishmen? 

ic and They actually talk of France and England as their 

a | Countries. Theirs, if you please! What is to become of 
Joa i me and you if that way of thinking comes into fashion? = 
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_ of their “premonition of the coming danger that the nobility,” 


ee ry! 


he Vedic Path 

THE CHAPLAIN: Why my lord? Can it huit us? | pe 

THE NOBLEMAN : Men cannot serve two masters. | rel 

` If this cant of serving their country once takes hold of w Bu 
them, goodbye to the authority of their feudal lords, wi 

and goodbye to the authority of the church. Thati is, | dis 

goodbye to you and me.” (Scene IV) be 

sy! 

In the words of Gauchonnit can be assumed that “...fo her | th 
the French Soin people are what the Holy Scriptures describe 
asa nation. Call this side of her heresy Nationalism...” (Scene. He 
TV) Thus Joan’s “secular heresy” has two facets—Protestantism ; of 
and Nationalism. This is the reason that, in the words of Warwick, w 
“her death [becomes] a political [and religious] necessity. ”™ (Scene sh 

i ; " 
VI) 

Joan undoubtedly pressurises and persuades French soldiers of 
litine them out oftheir ignorance of war strategies. The real miracle, = 
as Michael Holroyd has observed, happens off-stage and this is y 
Joan’s rectification of the French army. A new spirit rises inmen 4 j 
when Joan i inspirés them. They find themselves at the onset of@ ‘ 
new era and “Joan represents the dawning of this new spirit of da 
nationalism.”*° The miracle is in the belief which Joan creates and ji 

_ which makes the soldiers follow Joan and her doctri of Franc? T 
for the French with fatalistic confidence. 

The reformation, in the words of Valency, definitely ¥ vai | Pr 
for the arrival of Luther but from Shaw’s standpoint, Joan was t W 
-precursor of both Protestantism and Nationalism. Itis chiefly bea? a 
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person of Warwick, and the prelacy, in the person of Cauchon, 


reluctantly resolve that the maid must be discredited and destroyed.”™ 


\. But the burning of Joan did not check the progress of history and 


within a quarter-century of her death, both the church and the state 
discovered her righteousness and her orthodoxy. In this way she 
became a symbol of progress and Warwick, Cauchon became the 
symbol of the reactionary forces of their time. Thus the play in 
these terms fitted admirably into Shaw’s philosophic scheme.” 
Shaw goes one step ahead of all these notions against Joan. 
He, in the preface, clarifies that Joan was not tried as a political 
offender. ‘Ecclesiastical courts and the courts of the 
inquisition... were courts Christian: that is international courts; and 
she was tried, not as traitress, but as a heretic, blasphemer, sorceress 
and idolater.™! Charges levelled against her were not political 
offences against England, nor against France but against God and 
against the common morality of Christendom. The idea of nationalism 


Was so exotic and alien to the medieval conception of Christian 


_ Society that it might almost have been directly charged against Joan 


as an additional heresy.” This is the thing which Shaw has tried 
to project in the play and she is burnt on this basis. She actually 
does not have the least idea of the charges she is accused ef. Her 
Piety seems superhuman to the formally dutiful people who follow 
religion as their duty. 

j Joan is the precursor not only of nationalism and 
Protestantism, but she is also the first woman warrior. Shaw has | 


, “mitten in the preface that : Joan’s campaigning could not have been 


“med on in petticoats. This was not only because she did a man’s” 
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work, but because it was morally necessary that sex should be lef 
out of the question as between her and her comrades-in-armg 4 
Joan has been portrayed as a woman of action unlike othe; 
homely women. She is addressed by La Hire “a girl in armor, like 
a soldier.” (Scene II) This was something incredible in medieval 


ages. The Archbishop condemns her: 


ARCHBISHOP : This creature is not a saint. She is 
not even a respectable woman. She does not wear 
women’s clothes. She is dressed like a soldier, and 


rides round the country with soldiers. ...^! (Scene II) 


Joan is a born warrior, inclined to soldiering since her 
childhood, likes riding a horse, wearing soldier’s outfits and dress 
and loves fighting. She has, as Dunois foresees it, “the makings of 
a soldier.. {and she is] in love with war.” (Scene TIT) She is bom 
to set her country free of invaders. She ventures to achieve what 
seems to be an uphill-task to the veteran warriors of army. she 
does not care for people even when they call her a sorceress, 4 

witch. She is very rash, hasty and impetuous. Immediately afte 
meeting Dunois, in the third scene, she plans to attack English soldiers 
She does not care whether her soldiers follow her or not. She 
knows the weakness of French soldiers who fight to take ranso™ 
and are chicken-hearted: kan do not face the enemy courageousli: 
ght valiant 
for the freedom of their nation, to free it from Engli 
In the preface to the play Shaw likens Joan to the type of 


diiy” 
female. At the court as w amp. she is a 82 


jomain. as ath Seok, Haridwar 
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| s aye a . . 5 f 
t | earnest. urgent woman of mannish cut, logical, businesslike, and | 
42 


efficient in the pursuit of her goals.“ Joan is actually an advanced 
tı J yersion of Vivie Warren, “ritually pure.” fully dedicated to her mission 
with no nonsense about her. Michael Holroyd writes that Shaw has 


made her “the heroic example of an undiscovered modern leader, 


| 
| 
the warrior-saint he had sometimes thought of dramatizing as 
Cromwell and Mahomet, and had looked for in a play about the 
unknown soldier.” # 
Joan is a born boss—a purposeful young woman who enjoys 
taking change and ruling over men instead of being ruled over. In \ 


; the words of Arnold Silver “she is the latest and the youngest, in a 


long line of Shavian managerial women, going back to Blanche 
Sartorius of his first play, Widowers’ Houses." She cuts her hair 
short and wears soldier’s outfits to lessen the awareness of her 
feminity. Although The Chaplain insists on emphasising her woninly 
attributes, like shedding tears when in pain, Joan declares, “lam 
a soldier: I do not want to be thought of as a woman. | will not 
he dress as a woman... They dream of lovers, and of money. I 
„2 | dream of leading a charge, and of placing the big guns..." (Scene 
Xt | W) She dislikes a woman’s garb. This is again an androgynous 
$ | approach representing Shaw’s philosophy of sexual equality. 
Joan is representative of young generation wherein boyish 
females, Now, are not exceptions. She possesses the typical qualities 
sy. | f youth struggling against the world of adults. She has wilfulness, 


b 3 i ors 
ily l rashness, impatience with customary procedures and rebelliousness 


Te Sei 6 . . 
Volting for experimental and innovative ideas which the modem 
Outh hi MMe ee: 
Youth have to form their personal life in accordance with their intuitive 
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conscience. Emphasising this aspect of her character Arnold Silve | do 
has written: i 4 yo 
l ( di 
The younger spectators in the audience can feel her to | Al 

be a surrogate in their current conflict with their elders, ’ kn 

and the older spectators can feel stirrings of their own fit 
buried rebellions against authority figures: in the of 
kaci theatre, with the make-believe enacted before Ar 

us, we all become adolescents identifying with this _ cl 
fearless teenager.“ KY 

i an 

Joan, like all the other women characters in the Shavian i 

canon, matures in terms of worldly cognizance. At the very outset unt 
she is inexperienced but as she goes through the roller-coaster ride a 
of life replete with political and religious restraints, she understands Ji 
the real and practical world. Once President Woodrow Wilson = 
| said that when men attain power they either “swell” or “grow = 
Joan, having acquired success and power, she certainly grew. This te 
growth is visible by the fifth scene, when she does not remain tit r 
same innocent, and submissive girl as she is shown in the beginning pri 
She is aware of the devious nature of the world and realizes that the 
courtly people will be happy seeing her burn. “The innocent gilis A 
tuming into a disillusioned woman’ and Shaw has given fine touchë Sh 
in the coexistence of both the phases in her. Joan’s developit deg 


| maturity gives her more confidence and this ‘swelling of the eg Í tep 
|| engendered by her success in fighting, makes her feel free to gi"? Or 
advice to kings and agate and she declares to Dunois: ee 
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don’t know how to begin a battle; and you don’t know how to use ~ 
your cannons. And I do." (Scene V), She now speaks 
disparagingly and downplays everyone. She speaks to the 
Archbishop of Rheims insultingly before whom she had humbly 
knelt on her first visit to the court. She declares that, “you are not 
fit that I should live among you.” (Scene VI) Dunois accuses Joan 
of thinking that she has “God in her Pocket.” (Scene V) The 
Archbishop rebukes her and specifies her flaw that “you came 
clothed with the virtue of humility; [and now]...you have stained 
yourself with the sin of pride. The old Greek tragedy is rising 
among us. It is the chastisement of hubris.” (Scene V) Yet her 
pride is not hubris. Shaw wants to inject some human imperfections 
into Joan, in order to provide a full balance, to show that in the 
charge of presumptuousness that is levied against, there is some 
Justice. She has some vanity and is little bit puffed up with her 
success: she could be more faithful and mannerly. She feels proud 
in serving God truthfully and accumulating honours He has brought 
her Here Saint Joan resembles the Greek play Antigone, for 
the heroine of that literary piece also defies earthly powers to obey 
Tligious obligations and she shows firmness rather than excessive 
Pride. Thus we can say that Joan’s “fundamental sin,” according to 
the Churchmen of the trial, is not hubris but heresy. They see her 
S “doctrinally defying the Church—its authority and instructions. 
© sees herself as obeying supreme religious imperatives.”°° Her 
meg ts from virtues, excesses of piety. M this way she 
a for Shaw the principle of Cinisi without a church, 
j urch reserved for only secondary, social purposes. In the 
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s ath 


epilogue it is said of her: “The girls in the field praise thee; for thy 


hast raised their eyes; and they see that there is nothing betwen 


| 
| 
them and heaven.” . i 
Shaw felt that Joan’s story was ideally suited to his reaji i y 


-e DT 3 


purpose and thus Saint Joan became his passion play. There a 
some affinities between Jesus Christ and Saint Joan; the latter 
represents another coming of Christ to the world. Both of them ae 
heroes as victims transformed into saviours. Like Jesus, Joanis 
also “an agent for change religiously inspired against the idealis 
status quo of established Church.” Chauchon cries out—"Mus 
then a Christ perish in torment in every age to save those that have 


no imagination?” His sympathetic words make the connection 


between Jesus and Joan clear. She herself says, “...1 am His chil, 
and you are not fit that I should live among you....”* (Scene V) 
Joan is far more real than Jesus because she defends herself 
splendidly, wiping the floor with her accusers every time. Jesus ws 
never a struggler and he bore all the pain afflicted on him silently. 
Saint Joan transformed Bernard Shaw also as Bernard Levit 
commented that “she was the only woman who ever managed 
wipe the smirk from Shaw’s face, and this was her “final miracle 
Johan Huizinga claimed that Joan brought Shaw “to his knees” wi 
such reverence which is certainly a kind of conversion: T 
conversion of meek mild Dauphin from being a chicken heat 
prince to Charles.the Victorious is a distinct parallel of Son j 
(Shaw’s childhood name) conversion into G.B.S., from 4 “si 
coward to potential leader.” Shaw used middle-age pat 
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| 
| Through Joan. Shaw has given a vivid picture of the evolution of 
puman being from immaturity to maturity; how Life Force keeps on 
fulfilling its desire of designing better human beings. Valency has 
written that Shaw wished to write a "...tragedy with universal 
connotations. Joan, in her sacred aspect is, accordingly, a spectacular 
realization of the Life Force, a genius precariously balanced on the 
threshold of the future, and therefore especially vulnerable to the 
forces of reaction.” 

The story of Saint Joan is not simply a tragedy of a girl— 

but “the eternal agony of a race that burns its saints.” We have 


‘seen that Shaw’s women characters are rebels who fight against the 


hands of its defenders. 
Shaw’s world is full of women: some are to be loved, some 
to be respected and others to be feared. He could never get tired 
of discussing them and he always liked to have a woman as his 
central character. It was a subject dear to his heart and as vast as 


evil religion in its scope of discussion. Thus Saint Joan gave him an 


established order and are therefore particularly vulnerable at the 


opportunity to combine woman with religious crusade for the 


expression of his progressive . 
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UNEMPLOYMENT & MENTAL HEALTH 


Though many elements of mental health may be identifiable, 
the term is not easy to define. The meaning of being mentally 
healthy is subject to many interpretations rooted in value judgments, 
which may vary across cultures. Mental health should not be seen 
as the absence of illness, but more to do with a form of subjective 
Well-being, when individuals feel that they are coping, fairly in control 


_ oftheir lives, able to face challenges, and take on responsibility. 


Mental health is a state of successful performance of mental function. 
resulting in productive activities, fulfilling relationships with other 
People, and the ability to adapt to change and to cope with adversity 
Specific to the individual’s culture. 


The vast majority of mental health problems are relatively 


mild, though distressing to the person at the time, and if recognized 


ĉan be alleviated by support and perhaps some professional help. 
; ork and home life need not be too adversely affected if the 
PPropriate help is obtained. In the situation analyses, the terms 


m A 
_ natal health problems and mental health difficulties are used 
Mlerchar geably é 
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Mental illness refers collectively to all diagnosable Mental 
health problems which become “clinical.” that is where a degree af 
professional intervention and treatment is required. Generally, th 


term refers to more serious problems. rather than, for example ( 


mild episode of depression or anxiety requiring temporary help. 
Job stress can be defined as the harmful physical and 
emotional response that occurs when the requirements of the jobdo 
not match the capabilities, resources. or needs of the worker. Job 
stress can lead to poor health and even injury. Long - term exposure 
to job stress has been linked to an increased risk of musculoskeletal 
disorders, depression, and job burnout, and may contribute toa 
range of debilitating diseases, ranging from cardiovascular disease 
to cancer. Stressful working conditions also may interfere withan 
employee’s ability tó work safely, contributing to work injuries and 
illnesses. In the workplace of the 1990s, the most highly ranked and 
frequently reported organisational stressors are potential job loss 
technological innovation, change, and ineffective top management 
At the work unit level, work overload, poor supervision, and 
inadequate training are the top-ranking stressors 
The major psychotic illnesses, such as endogendls 
depression, schizophrenia, and manic depressive psychosis, woul 
fall in this category and would be seen less often in the workplat 
Mental illness is sometimes referred to as psychiatric disability ; 
Unemployment Status in whole over the oe 
Unemployment has been a recurring social problem throughout 
century, and a permanent feature of economic life in Australia® 
other industrialized countries sihce the early to mid 1970s: i 
current unemployment rate hovers between 8% and 9%, altho 
the Australian Council of Social Services! estimates that t F 
be just as many “hidden unemployed”, who do not feature ino 
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statistics. The “hidden unemployed” comprise two main groups: 
those who do not register for work because of illness or for personal 
reasons or who have given up job-seeking (discouraged workers), 
and those who hold part-time and casual jobs but would prefer full- 
time work (the underemployed).The official unemployment rate 
equates to some 800,000 people out of work, with about a third 
of these being long-term unemployed (ie, out of work for 12 months 
‘or more). 

Unemployment has been a recurring social problem 
throughout this century, and a permanent feature of economic life in 
Australia and other industrialised countries since the early to mid 
1970s. Our current unemployment rate hovers between 8% and 
9%, although the Australian Council of Social Services estimates 
that there could be just as many “hidden unemployed”, who do not 
feature in official statistics. The “hidden unemployed” comprise two 
main groups: those who do not register for work because of illness _ 


„or for personal reasons or who have given up job-seeking 


(discouraged workers), and those who hold part-time and casual 
jobs but would prefer full-time work (the underemployed). The 
official unemployment rate equates to some 800,000 people out of 
work, with about a third of these being long-term unemployed (ie, 
Sut of work for 12 months or more). 

It is now well documented that for many the experience of 


unemployment brings with it physical and mental health problems. l 


Furthermore, longitudinal studies have shown that the negative effects 
{unemployment have largely resulted from people moving from 
being €mployed to being unemployed, and are not associated with 
Worker S with few skills or inadequate personal resources “drifting” 
Into jobl essness. : 


3 Not all groups in our community are equally affected by. i ; 
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unemployment. Australian Aboriginals, people from non-English, 
speaking backgrounds, especially recent migrants, and people with 
disabilities are especially vulnerable. Young people are anothe, 
seriously disadvantaged group. 

Three articles in consecutive issues of the Journal will highligh 
the health problems faced by unemployed people. The first will 
review the evidence for the detrimental effects of unemployment on 
health the second will address the particular problems of young 
unemployed people (Morrell et al, MJA 1998; 2 March) ; and the 
third will look at how the health system can respond to the health 
problems of unemployed people (Harris et al, MJA 1998; 16 
March) . | 

Satisfactory employment has many benefits that unemployed 
people are denied. These benefits are firstly financial, but equally 
important are the assignment of identity and status, the increased 
social contact, being part of a coliective purpose and joint effort, 
and being able to engage in regular activity. The substantial cuts t0 

income that most unemployed people face are associated with real 

| and relative deprivation that, in itself, can be psychologically 

destructive. Poverty clearly affects physical and psychological wel: 

being. It also reduces confidence and restricts personal agency a 

empowerment. Loss of income and resulting poverty can be especial 

_ psychologically destructive for adults, as they are likely to iat 

financial and family commitments. For young people, failure t0 

‘satisfactory employment may adversely affect their psycholog! 

development and have negative long term consequences: j 

The lowered self-confidence associated with unemploy 

| can reduce the number and types of jobs applied for, Se 

|| uptake of-training, and inhibit engagement in self-employm ki 
| cottage/craft industries. Furthermore, lack of confidence also 
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hat low levels of commitment, motivation and effort will be brought 
o fear perseverance will be low, and, in particular, the capacity to 
with an activity in the face of setbacks or adversity will be 
greatly reduced. Unemployed people with poor self-confidence will . 
timidly pursue occupational possibilities, and are likely to desist 
altogether in the face of repeated failures. This pattern will repeat 
itself in other areas of these people’s lives, impinging on their ability 
to cope with their financial commitments and their-social and family 
life. 

Not only does unemployment reach beyond those who are 
jobless, and put at risk the well-being of their partners and children, 
but there is also growing evidence that high levels of unemployment 
have an adverse effect on those in the workforce, with job insecurity 
being associated with elevated stress levels. The picture is further 
complicated by increasing numbers of people who, on the one 
hand, are underemployed, and those who, on the other hand, are 
in full-time employment but are required to work ever-longer hours 
to maintain their jobs. Little is known about the health effects on 
these two groups. 

Despite the evidence of the detrimental effects of 
Unemployment on health, there is little debate in the community 
about these issues. The assumption remains that it is a temporary 
problem and that the emphasis should be on encouraging people to 
enter itraining or to find work. This is despite the fact that 
Unemployment and underemployment are now long-standing and 
near-universal problems. This assumption has resulted in too few 
Sources being expended on the development and evaluation of 
Mterventions to reduce the adverse effects of unemployment. Harris 
“tal, in the final article in this series, document the few interventidns 


th; é : 
. Mat have been tried, and outline possible strategies to address this 
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problem. 
It is important to reduce the negative effects of unemploymen 


to minimise individual misery of unemployed people, as well as to 
benefit their families and the community in general. While this tas, 
does include the development and implementation of individual health 
and well-being programs, the solution also lies in our responses to 
the changing nature of work and how we will structure our major 
institutions in the next century. We need to develop policies and 
strategies to reduce the stigma of joblessness. The right of all to be 
able to engage in meaningful and community-sanctioned activities 
that bring with them opportunities for financial security is central to 
reducing the debilitating effects of unemployment. 
Unemployment is a long-standing problem. It is not likely to 
disappear in the short to medium term. Income support from 
government sources will inevitably continue, ahd could do so without 
- the stigma with which it is currently associated and at levels that 
ensure that unemployed people do not live in poverty. This, together 
with an expansion of reciprocal relationships between the community 
and unemployed people (as is currently being tested under the “work: 
for-the-dole scheme” which commenced in December 1997), offer 
some scope for setting a new agenda in this area. 
Employment and Society : Satisfactory employment he 
many benefits that unemployed people are denied. These penefi 
are firstly financial, but equally important are the assignment of ident 
and status, the increased social contact, being part ofa collect 
purpose and joint effort, and being able to engage in regular i 
The substantial cuts to income that mos’ unemployed peoP® i 
are associated with real and relative deprivation that, in itse ; in 
be psychologically destructive. Poverty clearly affects physical 
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psychological well-being. It also reduces confidence and restricts 
personal agency and empowerment. Loss of income and resulting 
poverty can be especially psychologically destructive for adults, as 
hey are likely to have financial and family commitments. For young 
people, failure to find satisfactory employment may adversely affect 
their psychological development and have negative long term 
consequences. 

Unemployed people with poor self-confidence will timidly 
pursue occupational possibilities, and are likely to desist altogether 
in the face of repeated failures. This pattern will repeat itself in other 
areas of these people’s lives, impinging on their ability to cope with 
their financial commitments and their social and family life. 


Unemployment effect to Mental health : Anxiety, 
depression, dissatisfaction with one’s present life, experienced strain, 
negative self-esteem, hopelessness regarding the future and other 
negative emotional states ... have each been demonstrated in cross- 
sectional studies to be higher in unemployed people than in matched 
stoups of employed people. 

There is also an emerging consensus that the physical, as 
Well as mental health of unemployed people is also generally lower 
than that of employed people. 

Crucially, unemployment is said by ik to damage mental 
health because of the psychological deprivation of these unintended 
consequences of employment which normally function as 
Psychological supports. 

Marie Jahoda in 1986 said that employment is a social 
ee with objective consequences that occur for all effected by 

ing individual differences in feelings, thoughts, motivation 
Purpose. Some of these, like earning a living, are intended or 


® 
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` manifest. Others are unintended or latent. 

According to Jahoda : “ employment makes the following Categories 
of experience inevitable : it imposes a time structure on the Waking 5 
day; it compels contacts and shared experiences with others outside { 
the nuclear family; it demonstrates that there are goals and purposes 
which are beyond the scope of an individual but require a collectivity, 
it imposes status and social identity through the division of labourin 
modern employment; it enforces activity...” 

Losing your job can cause more than just financial problems, 
New research shows being unemployed triples a person’s risk of 
committing suicide. The impact of unemployment on mental health 
status, e.g. the fear of job loss, the correlation between unemployment 
and depressive symptoms, and the consumption of psychoactive 
substances. 


| 
| 
| 


í 
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It is one of the major achievements of recent research to 
have demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt that unemployment 
causes, rather than merely results from, poor psychological health 

| studies spanning time, cultures, research groups and research 
| methods converge in their conclusions that unemployment is i 
associated with poor mental health. Anxiety, depression, 
dissatisfaction with one’s present life, experienced strain, negativ? 
self-esteem, hopelessness regarding the future and other negative 
emotional states have each been demonstrated in cross-section! 
studies to be higher in unemployed people than in matched group 

-of employed people. There is also an emerging consensus that te 
physical, as well as mental health of unemployed people js al? 
generally lower than that of employed people. ' 

ever! 7 
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| The effects of unemployment on health have $ ie 
| ota Sy jcideh 
|| categories like suicide and Para suicide (attempted sui? 
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psychological disturbance, physical health, and adverse risk factors 
for health. : 

Psychologically well young men who became unemployed 
reported feeling unhappy and depressed, whereas young women 
reported loss of confidence; both complained of not having a useful 
role in their lives. A reverse of the effect was also found; that is. 
those who initially were psychologically disturbed and unemployed 
had similar odds of recovery from psychological disturbance at the 
succeeding survey point, if by that time they had gained employment, 
as those who developed psychological disturbance because of 
unemployment. 


Employment Vs Unemployment People mental health 
‘Psychological disturbance was associated with job loss. It suggests 
that the psychological health of young people is strongly influenced 
by their employment status. The effects of unemployment may also 
have a more generalized influence on the psychological health of 
Populations; that is, the unemployment rate, not necessarily the 
dividual experience of unemployment, could be indirectly responsible 
for individual psychological ill-health. For example, high unemployment 
arde can force more people to accept unfavorable working 
conditions or jobs they would rather not do. 
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DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS IN LANGSTON HUGHES 


Langston Hughes is America’s most representative black 
writer and a significant figure in world literature in the twentieth 
pun; He speaks in a voice familiar to all blacks. He became a 
writer not merely to amuse either the white or black audience but 
under a strong inner urge to articulate the experience of being a 
member of black community in America. It is to Langston Hughes’ 


| Credit that he “never lost touch with the realities of black life, but 


itis - í 
a = to his credit that he used whatever he found in whatever 
€ he visited."' The present paper analyzes double consciousness 


_Mneston Hughes's poetry. 


Me 


F on idea of double consciousness, as described by MEB 
Americans one of the greatest problems faced by African 
ai E the Harlem Renaissance. During the Harlem 
of“ eparate by lacks wer still inferior to whites despite the ideology 
Stereotypes ut equal and whites still only saw blacks through the 
Needed to cere them. There was a feeling that ands 
ike whites in order to fit in and be accepted. DuBois’ 


Cory 
of doub] 
€ consciou is thinking completely. 
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To DuBios’ concept of double consciousness was about Overcoming 
all of the stereotypes thrown at African Americans and to find the 
true selves. He wanted whites to view blacks as both black and 
American, not just black; and he wanted blacks to not be afraid 
to express themselves as they truly are, or as Langston Hughes said 
in “The Negro Artist and the Racial Mountain,” “to catch a glimmer 
of their own beauty.” “The Weary Blues” by Langston Hughes 
grasped the idea and understanding of double consciousness 
perfectly, through vivid imagery and perfect writing technique. He 


shows how double consciousness affected African American cultur’ 


and life; how whites saw blacks and blacks saw themselves; how 


blacks wanted to be viewed by all and the troubles blacks hadto ; 


face while uniting their “two selves” into one true identity. 

The way that both races viewed African Americans was 
often influenced by double consciousness. Whites saw African 
Americans as simply black; almost like they were nothing but an 
inferior being. Soon, blacks began to adopt this feeling towards 
them. Despite the pressures they felt, African Americans had a vision, 
a specific way they wanted to be seen; and double consciousness 
had a direct effect on this. African Americans wanted to be viev#! 
as people, not just a skin color, they wanted to be American, ug 
not lose their self in becoming so. As said by Langston Hughes? 
“The Negro Artist and the Racial Mountain,” “the Negro p 
works against the undertow of sharp criticism and misunderstand 
from his own group.. ” He knew how difficult it was to be = 
your inner self, and that the only way to be seen as you wanted 
to do so, even if it meant embracing the good and the bad: 

Double consciousness had a great effect on 
American culture. Ifa black artist were to embrace his giier ef 
not worry about fitting in to the ‘white society,’ he wou 
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nig | “receive almost no encouragement for his work from either white or 
“colo red people,” said Langston Hughes in “The Negro Artist arid 

ant A. the Racial Mountain.” Whites only wanted to view blacks in one 

faid way, as their stereotypes portrayed. They could often care less 


‘said | about the good things that many African Americans accomplished. 
mer Therefore, once an African American artist embraced his self worth, 
shes, | both whites and other blacks would almost forget that he existed. 
ness | Jt was the long desired goal to merge their two selves into one that 
. He kept most African American artists doing what they did. Langston 
twe | Hughes, in his poem “The Weary Blues,” made it blatantly obvious 
how 


that the musician was not just a musician, but also a black one. He 
ado } did this by continually referring the singer as a Negro. Langston 
Hughes used vivid imagery to express the differences between the 
races and their music by talking about the musicians “ebony hands 
on each ivory key." Langston Hughes is showing that blacks are 
pulled towards music by both their black and American selves, but 
it was how they portrayed their music that showed which side was 
influencing them more. 5 - U 
Despite the troubles:of feeling their twoness, overcoming 
ewel 4 double Consciousness was a fairly easy task. African Americans 
ae it to be “possible for a man to be both a Negro and an 
American without being cursed and spit upon by his fellows, and 
ee aan the doors of opportunity closed roughly in his face,” | 
Hughes? 8 Dubois in “The Souls of Black Folk.” In Langston | 
consciou The Weary Blues,” the pianist faces the dilemma of double | 
by “quit oe and the way he chooses to merge his two seis is | 
ying this gl ma frowning- And put ma troubles on the shelf.” In | 
oa 3 selves a > the musician is saying that in order to unite your two 
troy ee 3 have to. stop complaining and basically forget your | 
! “S and make the best of the world as it is. | | 


P k 
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The aim of life for African Americans will be how to 
overcome the double consciousness forever. They will always have 
10 worry about how they are perceived by ‘both whites and their 
own race, and they will always feel the tug towards Americanism 
and the tug towards their true black heritage. Many African 
Americans, like Zora Neale Hurston, were able to Successfully 
overcome double consciousness and merge their two selves into 


one during the Harlem Renaissance. 


We are desperate 
Who do not care, 
The hungry 

Who have nowhere 
To eat, 

No place to sleep, 
The tearless, 

Who can not 
Weep. 


In the “Vagabonds” Langston Hughes says that the Negroes 
are alien in their own land struggling in dolorous conditions and the 
pressure on them is such that they cannot even weep to unburdet 
their grief and pain. If they do so, they are further crushed and 

tormented Dy the Whites, as the poet tells in “Third Degree: 


Hit me! Jab me! 
Make me say I did it 
Blood on my sport shirt 
~ And my tan suede shoes 
Faces like jack -0 - lanterns 
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In grey slouch hats. 
Slug me! Beat me! 
Scream jumps out 
Like blow-touch. 


This is the treatment meted out to them by the whites and 
that too in a country, which was considered an ideal democratic 
state by Whitman. In the modem age the word “freedom” is gaining 
currency day by day, as it is concerned directly with man’s present - 
and hence with his progress. 

The whites, from the very beginning, never considered the 
blacks, as part of the American mainstream. In fact, the blacks had 
to continually remind the whites that they are also equal to them, as 
they also belong to the same land: 


I have as much right 
As the other-fellow has 
To stand 

‘On my two feet 

And own the land’ 


The poem clearly puts forth the “double consciousness” of 
the blacks, which is heightened by the rejection of them by the 
Whites. The whites do not heed to their demands as a result the 
blacks realize that in order to improve their lot and to “stand” 
independently, they have to get political freedom in America. They 
“Ve to assert that the land also belongs to them as they have made 


Seat Contribution in the development of this land. The Whitmanic 
*SSertion; 
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My tongue, every atom of my blood, form’d from 
This soil, this air, . i 
Born here of parents born here from stems the same { | 
And their parents, the same , 
shakes the poet and make him speak that he “too” should claim his 


right on America very vehemently. | 


I, too, sing America 
J am the darker brother r : 
They send me to eat in the kitchen 
When company comes, 

But I laugh, 

And eat well, 

And grow strong. 

Tomorrow, 

Pll be at the table 

When company comes. 

Nobody’ll dare ` 


Say to me, 
“Eat in the kitchen,” | 
Then. ( 
Besides, 

They’ll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed- 

I, too, am America. j 
p The word “Too” in the poem is very significant 4 i o ) 
| that a neglected voice with a “double-personality” is spe 


ect an oe 
country that is democratic, one doesn’t exp 
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assert his viewpoints in such a pleading way. It also implicitly reminds 
the point that he belongs to America and somewhere also hints that 

à his roots, in fact, lie elsewhere in Africa. The “American eye” also 

( reminds him that he cannot escape from his native land, which is not 

America. That’s why the poet ultimately breaks his silence and says 

mhis “Undemocratic peurs take place in the shadow of ‘the Worlds’ 
greatest democracy. 

A close reading of the poem “Ku Klux” clearly suggests 
that it holds five hundred years of history in capsule, spotlighting the 
physical violence by which the whites established themselves and 
enforced the myth of their superiority over the rest of the world, 
especially the black races. The poem clearly divides and demarcates 
the blacks from the whites forcing the poet to have a double 
consciousness of himself and his race. The same structure and drama 
is repeated by the poem “Third Degree” where we are once again 
inside the victim looking out, feeling the blows and intensity of pain. 
The police violence depicted in the poem takes place in the North 
4s in South in the poem “Ku Klux” signifying that this is in no way 
| ‘promised land. Discrimination in every sphere of life was as 
_ Prominent in the North as it was in the South. Such discrimination, 

hough by a white child, forces even a small black child to maintain 
his integrity and launch a protest: “Where is the Jim Crow section/ 
On this merry-go-round / Mister, cause I want to tide?" 


we 


be on ignore the transceydentalist’s part, this poem simply | i 

weg € custom of Jim Crow rules on trains and buses sadly 

hg the phrase “dogs and blacks not allowed” relevant in the i 

gà sl a Context. Even the innocent child is trying to assemble his _ 

his. which has broken into pieces due to the attitude ofthe = | 
tes toward blacks. . 
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In his seminal essay “The Negro Artist and the Ravi 
Mountain” Langston Hughes says, “To my mind it is the duty of th 
younger Negro artist, if he accepts any duties at all from Outsiders 
to change through the face of his art that old Whispering, “I wan 
to be white”, hidden in the aspirations. of his people, to “Why 
should I want to be white? I am a Negro and beautiful.” The essay 
clearly shows an aesthetic-valuation of black culture. But a deep 
analysis also shows the double thoughts or the dilemma of the black 
persona. “Why should I want to be white? I am a Negro and 
beautiful” ~ is not only a rejection of the white preference but iti 
also in a way acceptance of the fact that he is a Negro and hen 
inferior. Thus, everywhere we find such instances where the “double 
existence” of the poet and his masses comes to the forefront. 

The recognition of the race discrimination comes to the 
mind of the poet through the double consciousness created in hin 
by the whites. The whites create a type of awareness in the poets 
heart to remember and worry about his natives and relatives livit 
at a far off place from America. The poet then believes that tt 
Negro is the darker brother of the whites. 

The attitude of the whites once again creates a feeling! 
uncertainty in the minds of blacks. In his notable poem “Cross: 
explores the mulatto themes to which he will come back again 
again in later poetry as well. In the American society the Neg 
including the mulattos felt extremely uncertain about their g 
Composed in 1925, the ballad is about miscegenation: i “cos 
presents the doubt and confusion of a mulatto when he says 
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My old man’s a white old man 
Any my old mother’s black. ` 
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Į take my curses back. 


If ever I cursed my blak old mother, 
And wished she were in hell, | 
Pm sorry for that evil wish — 

And now I wish her well. 


My old man died in a fine big house 
My ma died in a shock, 

I wonder where I’m gonna die, 
Being neither white nor black? 


In his anguish the mulatto cursed his grand parents but now > 


tries to take those curses back. Being uncertain of his future, the 
mulatto is unable to affirm his identity. His white father’s and black 
mother’s crossing makes him lose his confidence in his assertion. 
His father’s was a grand funeral but his mother died unlamented. So 
the black clouds of doubts puzzle him. The major issue in the poem 
is political and it drives the white readers to an uneasy silence. His 
choice, both of voice and of subject matter, makes it clear that he 
Committed himself to an art of social protest. But the message 
brought out by the poem very explicitly confirms the “double 


Consciousness” of the poet that forces him to believe that his condition 


ÎS worse in both the situations. He cannot redeem himself neither as_ | 


a black nor as a white. The attitude of the whites puts him ina | 


Precarious position, £ 
aa In July 1930, in the Crisis, Langston Hughes came out with 
Afro-American Fragments”. In this poem, he turns his face again 


_ Wards Africa to find some solace from it; idealizes primitive Africa 


filled with dusky maidens and magical moonlit evenings. He wants 
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to surrender to the spell of his motherland i.e. Africa, as the white | | 
America reminds him that he has a double personality and only the | 
“other half” has a hope that he at least belongs somewhere and tha } . 
somewhere is Africa. ee ( } 
It must be noted here that looking at the Negro from the | | 
eyes of the whites never always fills the mind and heart of the poet | 
with anger, disgust and hatred. The same whites teach him the value 
of stoicism and he transcends the man made barriers of caste and 
color. The ultimate reality that, “The mind is its own place, and in 
itself / Can make a Heav’n of Hell / a Hell of Heav’n"” is known 
to Langston Hughes. a 
The whites induced in Langston Hughes a sense of “double 3 
consciousness.” Another important poem that reflects this “double 


consciousness” is “Let America Be America Again.” ~ This poem 
expresses a wishful longing for.racial equality. The poet here 
concentrates on the relations between Negro and America. At every 
_step he emphasizes that he does not belong to the country; likea 
“stray dog” he moves for solace.and in search of lost identity. 

| While facing the ugly present the poet wrote protest poems, 
but fortunately his protest poetry did not succumb to bittemes 


—_ 


Through his poems Langston: Hughes tried to search for his red 
identity and unlike Claude McKay never turned rebellious. Protests 
against the white dominated present, Hughes turned to his nt 
African heritage to secure for himself and his race some.enerey i 
will help him in resurgence and in shaping a new future. 


' : the 
We have seen that Langston Hughes underlines how 
jrations° 


white people are enjoying their life by crushing the asP ai 
plack- 
i e 


those who are inferior simply because their skin colour is 
this is not enough they are beaten mercilessly and cruelly 5° 
blacks ’are in doubt that they have landed in a wrong country ° 
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respassers! Separate seat for them in trains, buses or on a merry- 


go-round makes segregation complete. And once it is asserted “A 


Negro iş got no business on the Freedom Track” the feeling of 


double consciousness is up to the brim in their mind. But it doesn’t 
Jead to pessimism into his mind; rather, in the heart of hearts the 
poet knows very well that the present America has come not only 
by the efforts of the whites but blacks as well. The poet consciously 
escapes to his past and primitive land not because he is a coward 
and an escapist but because he knows very well that it is their 
‘natural’ way of life, which can save them from the psychic “double 
consciousness” that, afflicts modern industrial man and whites too. 


Langston Hughes has perhaps the greatest reputation as a 
black writer worldwide. Hughes was different from his predecessors 
and successors in that his poetry is addressed directly to the black 
people using a language and themes, ‘attitudes and ideas familiar to 


“anyone who had the ability to read. Although he started in a state 


of double consciousness, yet he was able to retrieve the lost energy 
ofhis people by reminding them of their humanity, which has sustained 


\ them for centuries, and by forging a future of cultural meditation 


through soul searching and reflection. More than that he evokes a 
Vision of a just society with a spiritual transcendence and ever 
Widening horizon of joy and hope. 
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QUEST FOR TRUTH AND SPIRITUALITY : 
A STUDY OF RAJA RAO'S NOVELS 


Raja Rao is, undoubtedly, one of the most widely acclaimed 
Indian-English novelists by virtue of his wide range of ‘thought 
content’ — philosophical, intellectual, political and social and his | 
command of the fictional form, language and narrative technique. 
He is, incontestibly, one of the major novelists writing in English | 
language today. He is strikingly original by virtue of his themes and | 
techniques. Deeply rooted in Indian Culture and tradition, he has | 
made various successful experiments and innovations in the technique | 
of the novel. 
Raja Rao is ranked with Mulk Raj Anand and R.K. Narayan, 
the pioneers of Indian-English novel. Mulk Raj Anand and R.K. f 
Narayan’s works treat man primarily in relation to social reality only | 


` Anand’s Untouchable, Coolie and Two Leaves and a Bud depict | 
the sufferings of the poor and the oppressed. His novels area | 


_ Protest against soulless economic system Narayan also presents the {f 
~ Social reality through his ironic mode of narration. Raja Rao has {i 


a an Indian philosophical tinge to all his creative activity. KRS. l 4 
yenger rightly observes: 
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Raja Rao hails from Mysore State, and the action of 
his novels strays for afield —as far, indeed, as France, 
England and Moscow- his art is effectively terhad to 
his immutable ancient mornings with strong invisible ( 


strings of his traditional Hindu C ulture.! 


= = y => em 


So, there is a variety in Raja Rao’s novels. His five novels 
viz. Kanthapura (1938). The Serpent and the Rope (1960), The I 
Cat and Shakespeare(1965), Comrade Kirillov (1976) and The q 
Chessmaster and His Moves (1978) are a glaring testimony to this 0 
fact. Prof. M.K. Naik rightly remarks about the significant L 
contribution of Raja Rao to Indian novel in English : u: 
Vy 


many elements in which it had been previously deficient: 
an epic breadth of vision, a metaphysical rigour and 
philosophical depth, a symbolic richness, lyrical fervour 


Raja Rao has also brought to the Indian Novel in English s 
and essential Indianness of style. 


Qe 


western culture has made his novels philosophically complex. A 
close survey of his novels reveals the fact that Raja Rao has bet? 
conscious of evolving a new form for his novels from the Ve 
beginning of his literary career, He got remarkable success i his 
` attempt by re-orienting the traditional Indian art of story telling 
found in the Mahabarat, the Ramayan, the Puranas and t! 
Panchtanira in the light of modern experiments in the att of nove | 


Hang m Europe. This suggests his keenness for innovations: 


A blend of metaphysical tradition and his susceptibility 0 | 


4 


Raja Rao was bom in 1909 in Mysore in an ancient prah 
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family. He was the eldest son. His childhood was spent in 
Hyderabad. For his higher education, he was sent to the Aligarh 
Muslim University. Here he met Eric Dickinson, a poet, painter and: 
professor, about whom Rao says : “He impressed me very much. 
[have been made by him. My literary sensibilities were formed by 
him” 

Raja Rao’s quest for truth, urged him to delve deep into 
Indian philosophy and literature. His prediction for spirituality is 
quite evident in his own observation : “I went back to what was my 
ownself— the philosophical. The philosophical was with me always." 
He recalls : I wanted to become a monk in France.....I thought 
France was the place where people only spoke the truth. So I 
went there. But it took me about a week to find out that it was not 
s0; I became Indian immediately afterwards. ...I wanted to become 
a Sanyasi. 

All the five novels published by Raja Rao reveal his interest 
in Gandhism, Communism, Vedanta and Tantra. In his quest for 
spirituality, Raja Rao visited Aurobindo’s Ashram in Pondichery, 
Ramana Mahrishi at Tiruvannamale, Narayana Maharaj at Kedgaon, 
Gandhi’s Ashram at Sevagram. Finally he landed in Trivandrum 
and met his Guru sage Atmananda Guru from whose writings the 
epigraphs of The Serpent and the Rope and The Cat and 
Shakespeare have been taken. In his article “Books which have 
Influenced me” published in ‘The Illustrated weekly of India,’ Feb 
10, 1963, Raja Rao admits that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
Which epitomize Indian tradition and wisdom, have influenced him 
as Among the western writers and their influence, he mentions 

les Boudelaire Dostoevsky, Paul Valery, Romain Rolland and 
> Gide. For him "Literature is Sadhna (spiritual discipline) — 
“Profession but a vocation.” 
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In 1941, Raja Rao visited Sevagram to meet Gandhiji, ang 
during the Quit India Movement in 1942 he was again with Gandhiji 
During all these years of restlessness, he edited with Iqbal Singh i 
Changing India (1939), a selection of writings by modern Indian ( th 
intellectuals from Raja Rammohan Roy to Jawaharlal Nehru, then | Ve 
The Journal Tomorrow with Ahmed Ali. In 1947 at Trivandrum, he | of 
met Atmananda Guru and accepted him as his spiritual preceptor | the 
Raja Rao’s dissolution of marriage was followed by along | 19 
silence over more than a full decade during which he devoted himself | rez 
to an extensive study of philosophy. His major work, The Serpent | go 
and the Rope (1960) received wide acclaim and the Sahitya | urg 
Academy Award. He was invited to teach Indian philosophy at an \ 
American University and in 1965 married Katherine Jones, an | wh 
American stage actress. The same year he published The Cat and 
Shakespeare. A Tale of Modern India, a short novel of unique 
artistic achievement attracted sharp controversial reaction from critics 
and readers. His next novel Comrade Kirillov (1976) delving into 
the ambiguous soul of an orthodox Brahmin communist evoked 
lukewarm reception. Rao’s second marriage which gave him his 
only child also broke up leading to a third union with another 4 
American woman. His magnum opus The Chessmaster and His 
Moves (1988) won the prestigious Neustalt Prize by the Oklahoma 
University. This novel repeats the theme of multicultural confrontation i 


Another great quality of Raja Rao is his originality. H° by lea 
so original that his artistic and technique cannot be ignored. Eee oa 
“novelist he has made significant innovations. Raja Rao conside" Ab 

__ literature as Sadhana, a spiritual experience and the writer's creatii? 
act stems from his dedication to metaphysics. Raja Rao him? i = 


remarks : "So the idea of literature as anything but @ spit ade 
experience of Sadhana — a much better word is outside 
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perspective.” i 
Raja Rao’s first novel Kanthapura (1958) explores the 
\ dimension of the freedom struggle and his concern with the Gandhian 
{ thought - non-violence, untouchability, truth and his fascination for 
| Vedanta. His quest for truth inspired him to make an intensive study 
| ofthe ancient Indian philosophy and literature.. This novel captures 
the social and political milieu of India during the starring days from 
1919 to 1930. This has been delineated most artistically and 
realistically. Raja Rao’s Kanthapura, is perhaps the only novel that 
goes successfully to the depth of national uprising and the patriotic 
uge. An important aspect of Raja Rao’s narrative technique is his 
À successful and extensive use of myths, legends and symbols through 
which he not only communicates his vision of life but also imparts 
form and compactness to his novels. 
Raja Rao’s second novel The Serpent and ihe Rope 
(1960) established him as a great writer of philosophically complex 
novel and a true artist. This novel is regarded as the greatest 
metaphysical novel ever written in English language. The theme is 
Overwhelmingly serious — an Indian quest for truth in his encounter 
; With one patio — temporal reality, growing into an acute crisis of 
identity because the hero, an orthodox Brahmin who claims to belong 
to a timeless ethos, is found however, immersed in the modern 
i Wester culture dominated by historicity. The theme of true marriage 
| leading to self-knowledge is the core of this novel. Man’s life is 
aren and futile if he does not make effort for the quest of the 
Absolute, This novel is complex, massive, subtle and mature work. 
Raja Rao’s third novel The Cat and Skakespeare, though 
edin 1965 had appeared under the title The Cat in Chelsa 
™ New York (No.5, Summer 1959) “Shakespeare” is a later 
nto the title, The novel carries the theme of the metaphysical 
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ard in a new. direction. It has real-life situation, 


quest, a step forw 
y, fact and fantasy, digressions, tragic and comi 


metaphysics, iron 
situations. 


agony of crisis in The Serpent and the Rope. Rao’s quest for fom | 
at last arrives at the destination in, The Cat and Shakespeare 
where Rao comes nearest to synthesis to embody his metaphysics 
in a literary form without that pronounced conflict which upset te 
structural balance in Kanthapura and rent the fictional fabric of 


The Serpent and the Rope.. 
Rao’s fourth novel, Comrade Kirillov forms a sequel tohis 


earlier masterpieces viz., The Serpent and the Rope and The Ca } 


and Shakespeare on a social level and Comrade Kirilloy ona 
political level. 

Basically, Comrade Kirilov, though in a different way, isa 
quest for one’s roots. It is fascinating and absorbing story ofan 
Indian intellectual turned communist, a prisoner of ideology, whois 
lost in his quest. Raja Rao has judiciously chosen the title and the 


epigraph of the novel which are suggestive of the central theme a \ 


Comrade Kirillov. The name of the protagonist as well as ht 


epigraph of the novel has been taken from Dostoevsky’s amo 
novel, The Possessed which deals with the theme of communist 
and its depredation. Kirillov’s character is a study of a person w 
is caught in a powerful, ideological subtleties and complexities” 
modern world and is torn between his intellectual pursuits 2 
emotional pulls. He adores all that is noble and good in In ; 
thought and living and rejects all that is obsolete and irrelevani n 
He even rejects Gandhi and his philosophies. 

; Thus the story of Kirillov is that of a person WhO” i 
ideological contradiction of the modern world. A split pes. 
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he a torn between his intellectual convictions and emotional spiritual 
pulls. He ultimately fails to resolve this conflict. 

Raja Rao’s fifth novel, The Chessmaster.and His Moves 
is regarded his magnum opus which was published in 1988, twelve 
years after the publication of Comrade Kirillov. The publication of 
this novel has won Raja Rao international fame as an outstanding 
novelist. It is formidable ccllection of written matter with 708 pages 
of close print, accompanied by 25 pages of translations and glossary, 
presents a vast mosaic of narration, reminiscences, confession, 
allusions and above ali, what he terms “Cogitation” generated by 
loosely associative principles revolving round a thematic center that 
is, the protagonist’s quest for a lost age through encounters with 
men, women and himself. 

Silverman, the central character of the novel, is absorbed in 
aquest for the Absolute, though this quest is marked by his work 
as aresearch scholar of pure Mathematics and his relationship with 
various women. 

Human beings have been likened to chess pieces in the 
game of chess whereas God is the chessmaster. The narrator who 
Sahighly meditative type of person in an interior monologue says: 


The stars played games with us and behind the stars 
He, the Chessmaster, rubbing his head in glee, he played 
for you, making you think he played for you, making 
you think he played for himself who is he anyway? 


Again the narrator gives the concept of the chessmaster: 
The Chessmaster’s ‘moves, are so to say, subtle, 
Magnanimous, sure. His hand is on your shoulder, not 
to tell you where to move, but to show the nature of 
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sential movement, And movement itself is the play. 


The title of this novel is symbolic, the chessmaster į isan 
emblem of God (Brahma or Creator) and the game of chess i 
symbolic of the world (Sansar). The moves made by the 
Chessmaster are symbolic of the conduct of the drama of life (Lil, | 
The novel is interspersed with references to Chessmaster and the 
game of Chess. Itisa well-known fact that the moves in the game 
of Chess cannot be predicted . Likewise, the ways of the 
Chessmaster (God) are mysterious and inscrutable i.e. beyond the 


rational understanding of man: It is not possible to describe the 


Chessmaster. This vast earth is peopled by billions and billionsal 7 


people but there ‘is none who has ever seen him or known him. 

The Chessboard is a symbol of the playground of Destiny 
where the Chessmaster plays with human beings, treating themis 
billions of Chess-pieces. The Chessmaster and His Moves isa 
novel about itself and as such, constantly reminds the reader thal 
every happening is a play and even the much-idealized protagonis 
is only a Chess piece whose actions are nothing but movemen 
manipulated by a mysterious omnipotent master player wit 
sometimes clad in Kerala-type dhoti, may resemble for a mover 
Rao’s own preceptor Sh. Atmanand the Guru. 

- Like his earlier novel The Serpent and the Rope: 
Chessmaster and His Moves, too, has an epigram by Sh. Ami 
the Guru, “I am the light in the perception of the world” Theepi 
of The Serpent and the Rope has been woven in the text! i 
the novel. The protagonist narrator who is meditative ype 
person, in a stream of consciousness, is reminded of what his 
_ had said about life and death. The epigraph i is very symbolic i 
philosophy of Sanskara. 
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And I now know, in discrimination is wisdom, wisdom 
\ and knowledge, light that can see this light. There all 


( doubts and all the jungle of the mind end. Pure as the 
t Himalayan snow and unshakable, it tells you, the Ganga 
| is nothing but that snow melted by the sun and the 


il), 

d the wisdom not the stream or the river or the sea (which 
same it will reach), but just water; waves are nothing but 
: T 10 

the water. So is the sea. 

d the 


Water is a symbol of pure consciousness which underlines 
nsf ) the Brahmin as well as Jivas. The waves are ignorant of their 
iim, | identity with Brahmin is as the waves seek the ocean. The fact is 
stity | that waves and the ocean are one. 

mas} Thus those who understand this non-duality, are free from 
sisa| death. Being a mathematician, he is so much absorbed in the numbers, 
riii | that he begins to think about life in terms of numbers. He entreats 
oni! | his spiritual Guru to help him in his quest for the Absolute: 


Oa 


who, 7 I felt that afternoon I had become a chess piece, father, 


ment and send me a cable, will you, if you find the chessmaster, 
__O. Father, Father, my progeny for, bless me, and do 
„Th not, I beg of you, leave me alone. I am lost, totally 
ral lost." 
gr 
ved He realizes that he is a pawn in the hands of God who 


pe d| Severs all the acts of his life. He discovers that he is not different 


fr a 

Go \ m God: “I am this me, are not two me-s, but somewhere one and 
W d Only 0 12 
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The events and the threads of the story pre a a Unified 
plot with Sivarama Sastri at the center of the cane pe narrative | 
gives the growth of the protagonist’s mind. With a Vedantic heritage 
a is a typical Brahmin who wears a Ss thread, bors for ablutions ( 
many times a day and never eats anything betore his bath. In his l 
novels, Rao presents the protagonist Br ahmins who are proud of || 
their heritage. For him a Brahmin is a symbol of a person whois 
pure and undefiled both physically and spiritually. 

Thus, Brahmin for Siva is a symbol of “illumination” because 
a true Brahmin aspires for salvation, the nirvana through the 
attainment of knowledge. He develops an immense liking for 
Jayalakshmi because she possesses “Brahmin — like purity” and 
spiritual inclination. The novel has been rightly called “A saga of 
love” for it deals with Siva’s relationship with three women, in his 
spiritual quest for truth. The narrator is Sivarama Shastri himself 

Thus, Raja Rao has a very significant role in altering the 
scene of the modem — English novel. He has contributed a lot in 
highlighting the spiritual aspect in the life of man. The modern mat 
is lost in the spiritual quest for Truth and Almighty in order to find 
out the real meaning of life. It is this spiritual quest which Raja Re 
has tried to delineate authentically in his novels. 
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Basavaraj Naikar. The Sun Behind the Cloud. Atlantic ( 


New Delhi, India, pp- 262, Rs. 395. 


Publishers, 
The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi. Atlantic 


Basavaraj Naikar, 
Publishers, New Delhi, India, 2001, pp. 277, Rs. 450. 


Basavaraj Naikar, Professor and Head of the Department 
of English at Kamatak University, receved his Ph. D. and D. Litt 
from California. He is a novelist, short story writer, critic and also 
a translator from Kannada to English. In addition, he loves music, 
philosophy and literature. For his first book of fiction he was shon 
listed for the commonwealth fiction prize in the year 2000. The list 
of his achievements is long and ompressive. 
` The Sun.Behind the Cloud, the first historical novel of 
Basavaraj Naikar, is about the serious rift between the East India 
| Company and Bhaskararao Bhave, the king of Naragund. The time 

is around 1857 when the mutiny against the British domination broke 

out among the Indian troops who weie employed by the East Indi 

Company. The main reason of this mutiny was the cartridges of tet 

rifles that were lubricated with the grease of the pigs and the cows 

The soldiers had to bite off the end of the cartridges before usin 

them. Oral contact with the pork is against the religious beliefs? 

the Muslims and with the beef.is against the religious belief da 

Hindus. The murder of British: children and women inspired revere 

Wanton attacks on passive citizens, even loyal servants, becari 


common. Those who were found guilty of participating in the spt 
ier 
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were blown off from the cannons to which they were tot t i 
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in cold blood. The mutiny was widespread, but failed due to the 
treachery of Indians themselves. 

( There was also an unexpected threat that distrubed the 
tie tranquillity of some rajahs and maharajahs. To grab as many states 
l as possible with one excuse or the other, the East India Company 

did not give permission to heirless rulers for adoption. Bhaskararao 
‘Bhave was one of them. The clash between the East India Company 
and the King Bhaskararao worsened when he asked permission for 
the adoption of an inheritor. Refusal marked a new stage of hostile 
relations between them. King Bhave killed their political 
} representative Manson that enraged the British Government. To 


wife. He was arrested and ordered be hanged. One of his loyal 
servants who resembled him offered his life pretending to be 
Bhaskararao Bhave. 3 

While roaming around in disguise, he met Nanasaheb in 
Nepal. With his help, he tried to regain his kingdom, but failed, and 


save his life, he escaped, losing his kingdom, his mother and his 
5 died in Bombay. Nanasaheb was an expert fighter for the mutineers. 


oke i 

a He escaped but was treacherously betrayed by an Indian and 
pi 

a attested. He was hanged by the British. 


Naikar is interested in Naragund because his ancestors fought 
| . mits army as officers. He heard stories of their bravery from the . 
ad pon of his family. Whenever and wherever it is desirable, the 
elist uses the tool of the dialogue to enhance the interest of the 
Meader in the story. The plot has flow, curiosity, and the events are 
“onnected logically without forcing them on the reader. The novel $ 
as Several local terms, such as panchamnrita, navarati, dharmasala, ; i 
jed han, mantra, saheb. The novelist puts their equivalents in English 
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towards the end of the story for those who do not understand thos 
expressions. — 

When the British left India in 1947, Naragund became Dat 
of the province of Karnataka that is an enchanting Province, 
abounding in scenic beauty, glorious traditions and feats of modem 
technology. The same year when the novel was released, Naikar 
released also The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi and Other Stories, 
Most are non-historical in this collectrion of twelve tales, "The 
Rebelliou Rani of Belavadi" and other historical tales, including the 
novel The Sun Behind the Cloud are about kings, queens, princes 
and princesses. They describes the routine and manners of the 
rulers and lives around palaces. Plots individual ways. They distribute 
alms among among people on special days and believe devotedly 
in the predictions of the holy men. 

In The Sun Behind the Cloud, this is how Lord 
Venkateswara is worshipped to thank him for an act of mercy inthe 
past: " The father and son and the entire family would gather befor 
the holy shrine of Lord Venkateswara. The Brahmin priest would 
first wash the stonedeity in water and milk; then clothe it with sike 
garments and the golden crest, armbands and wristbands. Then w 
would apply sandal paste and saffron powder on different pats o 
the deity's body. Then he would pour some aksata on its head i 
would put a fistful of incense powder on the burning coals in K 

bowl an d wave it before the deity in a circular fashion. The sie 
smoky aroma of incense would spread out in curls arid soothe y 
minds of the people gathered there. The simultaneous chimin ; 
bells also would create an intoxicating effect on them. The? 

panchamrita would be symbolically offered to the deity: TPT 
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would then place the diety on the palanquin, which is decorated 
with silk, brocade and golden tassels. Two servants would left it 


y T slowly walk around the main temple. The palanquin is preceded 


by seven temple dancers who would stop at regular intervals and 
perform a few posture and gestures. The whole palanquin procession 


( 
al 
ka | would circumambulate the temple five times before the holy service 
ies. | is concluded." (p.5 &.6). 
The On the other hand, in The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi, 
the | the mother of Rani of Belavadi, worships Lord Kartika in this 
ces | particular way to implore his mercy to have a child: "Accordingly, 
the 4 Rani Viramma had her ritual bath on the solar San kramana day in 


ute | Scorpio. division of Zodiac and established the icon of Lord Kartika 
dy | with a holy attitude. She started the worship of the diety in th 

evening and conducted a total of five worships at regular intervals 
rd | Of time before the next dawn. Then she fed several citizens, priests 
the | and religious men with a variety of delicious dishes. All of them who 
at | Pattook of the meal blessed her with the fulfillment of all her wishes. 
uld À Lord Kartika seemed to be pleased with the vow observed by Rani 
en f Viramna. He, Therefore, appeared to her in her dream, granted her 


two boons i.e. a son and a daughter and disappeared." (p.2.) 
Another scene of thanks to a deity is from "The Golden 
ae also a historical ceremony, Kith and kin, men and women, 
a and neighbours gathered in his house in the evening. The 
es sang beautiful songs in a chorus. The priest officiated over 
G fenon, Then the muttaides passed the baby around the adi 
mae times, and placed it in the cradle. They named him as 
„Ppa as he was born due to the grace of the Lord of Seven 
: F Tirupati. The women sang many more songs before having 


= & & 
Re ne a eT 
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their feast of holige, kadabu, rice and sandige etc." (p. 154,1 56) 

Religion plays its part in some non-historical stories algo, \ 
For instance, in "Change of Heart" on New Moon Day Sivalila ( 
"lights the wick-lamps. She lit joss sticks also aqnd waved then | 
before the idols of family deities of Goddess Yallamma and Lor | 
Virabhadra. She prayed to them mentally for the advancement of | 
the family in general" (p. 42). 

Wandering holy men play significant parts in the novel and 
also in the title story of The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi ant’ 
Other Stories. In "The Rebellious Rani of Belavadi", a holy man 
informs the Queen that she would have a boy and later a girl, who 
is named as Mallamma. The girl attains,proficiency in her early 


w= 


years in shooting arrows, throwing the spears and riding the horses. 
She grows heroic. Her birth and marriage are the outcome of that 
prediction. She amrries the prince of Belavadi. That is how she 
becomes the Rani, queen in English, of that kingdom after her husbant 
dies in a battle with Shivaji. A wandering holy man plays a significat 
part also in The Sun Behind the Cloud. In this novel, the onlyhe! ; n 
to the throne dies early. A wandering astrologer tells the couple tha 
they will not have another male child. This sets the tone of ase" 


eee 
a 


clash with the British Governmnt that refused to give the King ani a 
Queen permission to adopt a son. Rulers in these stories beliet? ; 
seriously in prophecies. Surprisingly, these prophecies come tru- = 
There are additional similarities, including the parts played by deities 

_. dreams and mystical experiences. In "The Rebellious Rari i 
Belavadi," the queen dreams of giving birth to a baby boy nl eur l l 


to a baby girl. That girl becomes the Rani of Belavadi. In ; 
Golden Servant", the main character and his wife, who: are iss! 
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dream of having a child. Both husband and wife have almost 
\, identical dreams the same night. They undertake a pilgrimage to 
( please a deity to have a baby. 

Queens in these stories are ideal wives who partake in the 
sorrows and joys of their husbands - the symbols of the best of 
Indian womanhood. Indian womanhood touches its height when. 
two tigers attack the Rani of Belavadi and her horse while her 
husband is fast asleep close to her. Instead of disturbing the bliss of 
his peace, she kills one tiger with her sword and other one with her 
spear and also with her sword. 


í 
Symbolism also plays its part in historical stories. Naikar is 
symbolic in his first historical novel, The Sun Behind the Cloud. 


Bhaskararao, the name of the protagonist, means the sun. The sun 

and cloud have been carried out successfully as symbols throughout 

the novel. Though Bhaskararao remains behind the cloud in his 

struggle for the freedom of India, he was an inspiration to others. 

The mutiny of 1857 and also the efforts of Bhaskararao Bhave to 

; Tegain his kingdom were unsuccessful because of the success of the 

- British in implementing the policy of divide and rule. 

Beautiful illustrations on the front pages of both the books 

A also symbolic. The drawn swords of the riders on horse may 

give the i Impression that the protagoinist of these historical tales are 
imperialists and violent. Truth i is just the opposite. Protagonists are 

p el tulers. They had to draw their swords against aggressors. 

i of Belavadi fought mostly against Shivaji when attacked, and 

ing Bhaskarao Bhave against the British to free his land from their 

mination, The extreme of goodbess without any suspicion causes 

Molenes j in the royal family in the story "Bloodbath". The plot is 
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based on the tragedy of jealousy and undeserving ambitious desion 

Written in a pleasing and invigorating style, these tale 
ascertain that the writer has an intimate knowledge of the time 
courtly manners and traditions. He had used that knowleldge a 
skills to bring King Bhaskararao Bhave, Naragund and a few other 
historical figures back to file. Dr. Basavaraj Naikar knows the ay 
of telling a story with admirable economy and elegance, keeping the 
interest of the reader intract till the end. 


Stephen Gill 


Basavaraj Naikar, The Thief of Nagarahalli and Other 
Stories, Calcutta: Writers Workshop, 1999, pp. 193, Rs. 251. 


It is always a pleasure reviewing books by emergent authors 
next to those who already have reached fame (and money) in the 
Indian contemporary literary firmament. In this occurence! have 

beenrequested to review a collection of short stories written by# 
colleague and requested scholar; hence, I am more than eager t08 
through this task. Ke 1 
The Thief of Nagarahalli and Other Stories is a collect 
of ten short stories which the author, professor Basavaraj Naika 
introduces in his concise but exhustive preface as a set 0 
following the canon of the great tradition established by trend see 
“such as R.K. Narayan and Raja Rao, to name two of the m° 
important ones. Naikar plainly acknowledges his debt to them T 
it is pleasant to see that contemporary Indian writers still gfe 
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Naikar’s emotional attachment to his coun try cannot be overlkooked: 
in the old fashion of, say, RK Narayan, the West is often looked 
at with suspicion, as the stories Her Husband Went to America and 
The Anonymus letter indicate. 

Naikar's journey back to the roots is indeed the first peculiar 
trait any reader can easily detect (and appreciate) while approaching 
the stories that constitute this anthology. Ina way, In fact, one has 
the feeling that rather than stories, these should be regerded as 
tales, In that they all reveal that oratorical skill typical of the traditional 
legends and epicsof ancient India. M ost of the times the narrator 
isa distant omniscient witness, resolutely concentrates on the elements 
of his own tale. The focus remains on the development of the events 
that are narrated from beginning to end, without interuptions or use 
of flash-backs and anticipations: the various characters are clearly 
instrumental to the general effect and are introduced only when they 
take part to the plot. Their succinct but skilfully drawn portraits 
always account for their behaviours in the course of the anecdote. 
Although the narrating voice is authorical in the course of the 
anecdote, Although the narrating voice is authorical, the tales are 
hot meant exclusively for a public of educated or scholarly readers 
oe we say listerenrs?), but for a wider and mixed mies 
a a wavelength of the old Indian legends, the protagonists 
arp a a characters but they are delineated as somewhat 
Stil no Ing figures With the rare chance to step in and out onthe 

a w and conventions. Their extraordinary ESTES or racon, 

€ this collection a colourful assemblage of crimes, misdeeds 
pa therefore constitute the notch of the narration: although 
Problems, such as women condition in Her Husband went to 


and 
Soci 
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norm of the Westernisedprevailing perspective. Indeed, professor 
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Americam are present they are almost never brought in to the ite. 
Naikar, this is not a committed writer: if all, he is committed ies 
if all, he is commotted to his stories. 


with a very detached perspective of the events, so that ethica 


Naikar’s skill lies in his ability to invest the narrating voje 


question are just'seen as faraway issues: this explains, fori Instance, , 
how the reader is caught in the challenge of the thief of Nagarahalli 
for his heroic exploits which toward the conclusion become anen 
in itself rather than a means for surviving. Similarly, the naturalness 
of the narrated events makes the protagonist of Coffin in the Hous 
almost an ordinary man, despite the atrocities committed. In other 
words, the narrator deeply plunges imself into the pleasure of telling 
a story for the delight of recounting mythical happenings rather tha 
for illustrating social problems or raising debates over ethical matters 


Pier Paolo Piciucto 


oe 
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Quarte: 


Ajay Sharma 
SIGN VALUE IN THE BLUEST EYE 


According to Marxism, capitalist society in its pure from can 
be divied into two powerful social classes the working class or 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Marx defined the working class as 
those individuals who sell their labor and do not own the means of 
productin. Marx believed that the proletariats were responsible for 
Creating the wealth of a society. For example members of this calss 


j Physically build buildings, bridges and funiture, The other class, that 


is, oo $ : 

» the bourgeoisie owns the means of production and exploit the 
roletarj ae ot 
Proletariat. The bourgeoisie may be further subdivided into the very 


p y Ano 
‘ealthy bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. The petty bourgeoisie 


are 
those who employ labour, but may also work themselves. These 


ma 
3 be small proprietors, land-holding peasants, or trade workers. 
™ Predicted that the petty bourgeoisie would eventually be 


destro 
Yed by the constant reinvention of the vast majority of the 


Se &coisie to the proletariat. In other words petty bourgeoisie 
“fase to exist in due course of the development of capitalist 
owly only the working clasls or proletariat and the 
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product is severed as soon as the product 1s made 
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bourgeoisie: would remain. According to Marx the bourgeoisie 
controls the means of production in a capitalist society. Vieweg 
from the perspective of wealthy capitalist, wealth is generated by 


changing raw material into finished product and then selling it in the 


open market. The capitalist do not consider the working class of 
much significance in the process of production of finished products | 
The whole argument appears to communicate that selling finished 


products, that is, a commodity, generate wealth 'magically’ It isal | 


this stage in the argument that Marx intervenes. 
Marx borrows the concept of fetishism from Anthroplogy io 


demystify the apparently magical quality of commodity. A commodity 
| pro 


appears at first sight simply insignificant and trivial thing. Buta clos 
analysis of commodity brings out that it is a very mysterious thing 
abounding in metaphysical power and theological niceties. Fetishism 
in anthropology refers to the primitive belief that godly powers cal 
inhere in inanimate things. Marx borrows this concept to make sets 
of what he terms commodity fetishism. Marx introduces two new 
concepts : use value and exchange value to understan 
quality of a commodity. According to Marx, the commodity se 
simple as long as it is tied to its use value. When a pee ae 

s 


is turned into a bed through human labour, its use value 1 ae 
real life situati 


. or 
ity, it is cha 
However, as soon as the bed emerges as a commodity, pE i 


into a thing that is supposed to have mysterious power F 
ur 
it. The relationship between the actual hands of the labo “atl 
n 
ina cap! 
money as the univesal equivalent for exchange- People ne 


. ae 5 e valu? 
society thus begin to treat commodities as if exchang 


and, as product, the bed remains tied to its use in 


(0 
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in the objects themselves, rather than in the amount of real labour 


» expended to produce the object. The mysterious character of the 


commodity consists therefore simply in the fact that the commodity 
reflects the social charcteristics of men's own labous as objective 


characteristics of the products of labour themselvs, as the socio- 


| natural properties of these things. What is, in fact, a social relation 
| between people (between capitalists and exploited labourers) instead 
| assumes the fantastic form of a relation between things. This effect 


is caused by the fact that, in a capitalist society, the real producers 
of commodities remain largely invisible. We only approach their 
products through the relations that the act of exchange establishes 
between the products. We access the products of the proletariat 
through the exchange of money with those insitutions that make 
profit from the labor of the proletariat. Since we only relate to those 
products through the exchange of money, we forget the secret hidden 
under the apparent upward movements in the relative values of 
Commodities; that is labor. "It is ....... precisely this finished form of 
the World of commodities — the money form — which conceals 
lhe social character of private labour and the social relations between 
the individual workers, by making those relations appear as relations 
between material objècts, instead of revealing them plainly". ("The 
ee 168-69) In capitalist society, paper money becomes "the 
“ct incarnation of all human labor" ("The Capital", 187), much as 
M primitive societies the totem becomes the direcit incarnation of 


Mdheaq, Through this process, "Men are henceforth related to 


each k : : ; ees 
Other in their social process of production 1n a purely atomistic 


W 6 
“they become alienated because their own relations of production 


ass ; 
"Me a material shape which is independent of their control and 
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their conscious individual action". ("The Capital", 187) Although 
value ultimately accrues because of labour some human puts in fina 
product, people ina capitalist system believe that they are notin 
control of the market forces that appear to exist independently of 
any individual person. 

Baudrillard finds Marx in its classical form, as detailed above 
unable to account for many characteristics of present day global 
economy. Marx intervention in capitalism in the forms of new conceps 
like fetish, use value, and exchange value do not hold good in 
explaining global economy. In most of his books he appears tobe 
updating Marx in order to explain present day capitalist societiesin 
general and America in particular. In his "The System of Object’, 
Baudrillard discusses the thesis of consumer society from a neo: 
Marxist perspective. Baudrillard relies on both Lacanian 
psychoanalysis and Saussurean structuralism to develop his main 
theme. He argues that in global economy consumption has become 
the chief basis of the social order. Consumer objects structu? 
behaviour through a linguistic sign function. Advertising has as 
over the moral responsibility for all society and replaced "a punan 
morality with a hedonistic morality of pure satisfaction, like ane 
state of nature at the heart of hypercivilization.” ("The Systeme 
Objects", 12-13) The freedoms and liberties we have in this a 
hypercivilization are completely constrained by the commod 
system. Free to be oneself in fact means free to pi ject o 
desires onto produced goods. Free to enjoy life means i : 
regress and be irrational, and thus adopt a certain social organi 
of production. This is "the ultimate in morality, since the cons"! 


is simultaneously reconciled with himself and w1 
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though | becomes the perfect social being,". ("The System of Objects", 13) 
infin | Buying commodities is a preconditioned activity which takes place 
notin | at the intersection of two systems : that of the individual, which is 
ntlyof | fluid and disconnected, and that of the relations of production, whih 
is codified, continuous and integrated. "This is not interaction but 
laboe | rather the forced integration of the system of needs within the system 
globa | of products." ("The System of Objects", 14) The relationship is 
onceps | similar to the Saussurean system of langue and parole : the object 
odin | of consumption is a particular articulation (parole) of a set of 
stob , expressions that preexist the commodity (langue). But this is not a 


etiesin language. "Here we have the tower of Babel : each item speaks its 
bjects', 


own idiom ... This immense paradigm lacks a true syntax." ("The 
System of Objects", 15) It is "a system of classification, and not a 


caniat | language". ("The System of Objects", 16) Needs as such are created 
is main 


| a neo- 


by the objects of consumption. "Objects are categories of objects 


econ | which quite tyrannically induce categories of persons. They undertake 


rucu \ the policing of social meanings, and the significations they engender 


staker are controlled." ("The System of Objects", 16-17) ie 
eel Objects signify social standing, and in consumer society they 

gan! | teplace all other means of hierarchical societal dividion - - e.g. race, 

a : sender, class. p eople are no longer ranked according to these 
a ‘a “bsolete mechanisms but by the commodities they own - - a u 

a eine Ode of recognition tells us that the person with the expensive | 3 
is i oe durable is hi gher on the hierarchy. This does not mean | . 
PY Onte: n from exploitation. "On the contrary, it appears that the 

ae Sat Of a single referent only acts to exacerbate the desire for 

p 


ation ... we can observe the unfolding of an always renewed 
On of hierarchy and distinction". ("The System of Objects’. 
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20) Consumption is a systematic act ot e a Eon of signs a 
("The System of Objects", 22) that signifies social status through ‘gst 


difference. The object itself is not consumed but rather the idea ofa ea 
a relation between objects and the person who consumes them, Jy pod 
his book "Consumer Society", Baudrillard claims "the whole discourse | jg th 
on consumption, whether learned or lay, is articulated on the ever 
mythological sequence of the fable : a man, 'endowed!’ with needs | the! 


whih ‘direct’ him towards objects that 'give' him satisfaction" | afflu 


("Consumer Society", 35). This mythos ignores the nature of | ises 


consumer society in which "the manufactures control behaviour, as ' beco 
well as direct and model social attidues and needs ... this is a total | indi 
dictatorship by the sector of production." ("Consumer Society", 38) | activ 
Baudrillard argues that the system of needs is the product of the | Itself 
system of production. Needs are produced as a force of | nolo 
consumption. In other words, wii one calls 'needs' only exist it 
order to increase the pace of consumption. "Needs are nothing bit 
the most advanced form of the rational systematization of productive \ 
forces at the individual level, one in which 'consumption' takes Wp 
the logical and necessary relay from production." ("Consumi 
Society", 43) "The world of objects and needs would thus be? 
world of general hysteria. Just as the organs and functions of a bt) 
in hysterical conversion become a gigantic paradigm which 
| Symptom replaces and refes to, in consumption objects pee 
| Vast paradigm designating another language through which oe 
else speaks". ("Consumer Service", 45) Consumption is thts # 
an ideology and a system of communication (as exchange): 
be Seen as "exclusive of pleasure". ("Consumer Service", 46) h if 
aof consumption but ses ation 


jaridwar. 
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Signs" | consumption. The real goal of consumption is to prop up the 
rOUgh stem of objects. "Production and Consumption are one and the l 
leaof | me grand logical process in the expanded reproduction of the | 
m.in | productive forces and of their control. This imperative, which belongs 
use | io the system, enters in an inverted form into mentality, ethics, and 
n the | everyday ideology, and that is its ultimate cunning : in the form of 
needs | the liberation of needs, of individual fulfillment, of pleasure, and of 


tion," | affluence, etc.” ("Consumer Society", 50) The individual consumer 


re of | is essential to the reproduction of the system. Consumption has 
was become a kind of labor; a bricolage (Levi-Strauss) in which the 
itotal | individual invests his/her private world with meaning through the 
",38) | active manipulation of signs. What is consumed is not the object 
ofthe | itself, but the system of objects, the idea of a relation that is actually 
f | no longer lived, but abolished, abstracted, consumed by the signifying 
istin | System itself. In the consumer society, controlled by the code, human 
gbut | relationships with objects have been transformed. 


= 


26 


cive A 

es up We are living in the period of the objects. These object 

umer no longer have meaning because of their usefullness, 

bea their utility : not do they acquire meaning any longer 
bod from concrete relationship to and/or differnece from i 
hie other objects. This collection, or network of objects, - | 
mee comes to have meaning and logic of its own. The objects T 
i are signs (they have sign value rather than use or 

w \ exchange value), and the consumption of those object- 

g% Signs constitutes a language that we can seek to 

A understand. Commodities are purchased as an a 
1 


“Xpression and mark of style, prestige, luxury, power, 
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and so on. (quoted by Doshi, S.L. in Modernity f 
Postomodernity and Neo Sociological Theories, 273) ; sig 
excl 
People's relation to consumption has status value whichis | oft 
irel 


hierarchical in nature in a system of symbolic exchange, whichis, 
"social insitution that determines behavioiur before even being 
considered in the consciousness of the social actors." (For A Critique 
of the Political Economy of the Sign, 31) In this system, 
consumption determines one's social status. "Through objects, each 
individual and group searches out his/her place in an order, all the ` 
while trying to jostle this order according to a personal trajectory 
(For A Critique of the Political Economy of the Sing, 38) Inthis 
sense there is no point in positing the existence of an "empirical 
object" (For A Critique of the Political Economy of the Sign 
63) because the object only has meaning as a signfying relation. Th 
concept of need functions ideologically to produce a situationit 
which the subject is defined by the object and vice-versa. The 
legitimacy of production rests on the certainly that people g 


rationalize consumption through the concept of need. "And so ! 
appears that this begging of the question - this forced rationalizatio! 
- simply masks the internal finality of the order of production i 
5scome an end in itself, evey system must dispel the question ofis 
real teleology". (For A Critique of the Political Economy ® ” 
Sign, 71) "In other words, there are only needs because thes! 4 
needs them." (For A Critique of the Political Economy 4 


San 82) Consumption as sign-value is both wealth and the a 
itis 


dest" 


it. "The Act of Consumption is never simply a purchaase 


an expenditure ... it is wealth manifested, and manifest 
ic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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of wealth." (For A Critique of the Political Economy of the 


) ; Sign, 112) Economic exchange value is transformed into sign 
exchange value based on "a monopoly of the code". (For A Critique 

hichis | of the Political Economy of the Sign, 115) Individual agency in 

ich isq | irelevant in consumer society : 

1 being 

Titi The logic of exchange is primordial. In a way, the 

ysten, individual is nonexistent ... a certain language is prior to 

s, each the individual. This lanague is a social form in relation 

allte | to which there can properly speaking be no individuals, 

cton” i since it is an exchange structure ... Language cannot be 

In this explained by postulating an individual need to speak ... 

pirical Before such questions can even be put, there is, simply, 

Sign, language - not as an absolute, autonomous system but 

n. The as a structure of excahnge contemporaneous with 

tionin meaning itself, and on which is articulated the individual 

a, The \ intention of speech. (For A Critique of the Political 

fe will Economy of the Sign 75) 

d soll 

zation According to Baudrillard, the concept of 'false 

on. y consciousness" as manifest in theories of fetishism is 

of 8 Problematic, Marxism eliminates any real chance it has 

oft ofanalysing the actual process of ideological production 

ystel Inherent in its Own logic, Marxism is condemned ... to 

oft “Xpanding the reproduction of ideology, and thus of 

ack the Capitalist system itself ... The term ‘fetishism’ almost 

E has a life of its own. Instead of functioning as a 

yc 


metalanguage for the magical thinking of others, it 
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against those who use it, and surreptitiously exposes 


their own magical thinking. 


(For A Critique of the Politial Economy of the Sign, 89-90) | 
is not the passion for objects that drives commodity fetishism, bu 
"the passion for the.code ... This is the fundamental articulation of 
the ideological process : not of the projection of alienated 
consciousness into various superstructures, but in the generalization 
at all levels of a strucutural code". (For A Critique of the Political 


duping of consciousness : it is a social logic that is substituted for 
another (and which resolves the latter's contraditions), thus changing 
the very definition of value." (For A Critique of the Political 
` Economy of the Sign, 118) It is the magic of the code that forms 
"the keystone of domination.” (For A Critique of the Politica 
Economy of the Sign, 119) 


Under the cover of functionally the political economy of the \ 


sign institues a certain mode of significance in which all the surround 
signs act "as simple elements in a logical calculus and refer to eat 
other within the framework of the system of sign exchange val 
(For A Critique of the Political Economy of the Sign; 191) 
Baudrillard believes that the idea of 'production'in a Mani 
sense must be submitted to a radical critique. For Baudrillard, te 


Je j «on to ti 
critique of consumption "attains its full scope in its extension 


ii Labour power is not an essentialist notion of human potent 
|| Produced as a concept by the political economy. This is wee 
Critique of Marxism in Baudrillard’s eyes : "And in this M 


Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Economy of the Sign, 92) Thus ideology "is not a mysterious 


| Ph 
i other commodity; labor power". (The Mirror of Production ye 


| gign Value in The..... 
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iC Path assists the cunning of capital. It convinces men that they are alienated 
by the sale of their labour power, thus censoring the much more 
3 radical hypothesis that they might be alienated as labour power, as 
the ‘inalienable’ power of creating value by their labour." (The Mirror 
90) i of Production, 31) The Marxist view is thus problematic because 
m, byt | it presupposes the capitalist view of human beings as production 
ion of | machines. A truly radical perspective would abandon this ideological 
nate | construction of production. "And in order to find a realm beyond 
zation | economic value (which is in fact the only revolutionary perspective), 
litical | then the mirror of production in which all Western metaphysics is 
xa \ reflected, must be broken". (The Mirror of Production, 47) 
ai Marx argued that the critique of religion was over after 
anging feuerbach and only the critique of political economy could "resolve 
litical | the problem of religion by bringing out the true contradictions., 
forms | Today we are exactly at the same point with respect to Marx. For’ 
litical | Y$ the critique of political economy is basically completed. The 
materialist dialectic has exhausted its content in reproducting its 
ofte \ form." (The Mirror of Production, 51) This new radicalism entails 
män / "tthe critique of political economy but the critique of the political 
peat | “ONomy of the sign. This revolution in political economy concems 
alue" ayan no matter what class. With the domination of the code, 
91) pen is incapable of theorizing total social practice (including 
agi x most radial form of Marxism) except to reflect it in the mirror 
rd, the i the mode of production. It cannot lead to the dimensions of a 
{0 J ‘Voluntary ‘politics’. (The Mirror of Production, 152) 
h, ñ Ca Two important points emerge from the above discussion ?: 
1 Present day capitalism is governed by sign value, and (2) 


nel 
sist 


Con 


Sumpti : 
Plton of goods as sign insinuates hierarchy in consumers 
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"differential logic of consumption, in which some owl 


according to 
-value than others, according fye 


products have more prestige and sign 
" (Baudrillard, A Critical Reader (2) 7 con 


to current tastes and fashion. 
Baudrillared claims, commodities can not be merely characterizes | °" 
by use value and exchange value, as in Mar'x theory of the | ™ 
commodity, but sign value - the expression and mark of style 
prestige, luxury, power and so on - becomes and increasingly | 
important part of the commodity and consumption. "That is 
commodities were allegedly bought and displayed as much for their 
sign value as their use-value, and the phenomenon of sign value 


become an essential constituent of the commodity and consumption 


in the consumer society.” (Baudrillard, A Critical Reader, 03) 


II 
The novel introduces the theme of sign value and social 
hierarchy based on consumption of sign right from the very beginning 
What is important to note is that the concept of sign value an 


inherent hierarchy implicity in consuming those signs govem the 
| behaviour even of children and adults try their best tot each w 
| behaviour to the uninitiated. Caludia and Frieda stand outside tt 
house while their "next-door friend" (The Bluest Eye, 06) Rosetti) 
Villanucci "sits a 1939 Buick eating bread and butter”. (The Blues 
Eye, 06) Romemary Villanucci, though still a mere child, is ul) 
conversant with sign value of 1939 Buick and the prestige at 
to owing it. She wants to communicate to Frieda and Claudit” 
in the milieu govemed by sign value, they occupy 4 lower posit + enthy 
to her simply because they do not own something equival ith 


| R ; c 
i | 1939 Buick in sign value. In order to communicate the ® 
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ownership of 1939 Buick, "She rolls dosn the window" (The Bluest 


1 Som : R 
i fye, 06) of the car, instead of opening the door of the car, to 


a i bally to Fri 

ler, 0) communicate ae a y to Priede and Claudia that they cannot 
terizej | come in it. Claudia and Frieda receive the message loud and clear. 
on They respond also non-verbally with hard stare in order "to poke 
Esty, | the arrogance gut of her eyes and smash the pride of ownership that 
singly | curls her ghewing mouth. (The Bluest Eye, 06) 

hat ig Another important thing that comes to have sign value is a 
or the doll that is given as present to a girl child. Dolls, especially 'Raggedy 
om Ann' dolls have different sign values for adults. There is a sharp 
aind division between an adult and a girl child on the perception of a 


03) ‘doll. For adults doll has a specific sign value that is derived from 
overall experiene of an adult. This sign value collides with the use 
Value that Claudia wants to assign the doll that is given to her as gift 
on Christmas. In this clash of values, sign value appears very hollow, 
juo “uperficial and insignificant. Whenever there is an occasion to gift 
ue and Something to a girl child, the adults invariably choose "the big, the 
orn the \ Pecial, the loving gift" (The Bluest Eye, 13) that was "always a big, 
tort (hi blue-eyed Baby Doll." (The Bluest Eye, 13) Claudia is presented 
Je their 3 3 doll under the impression that the doll represents her "fondest 
em |, sh." (The Bluest Eye, 13) Claudia is simply bemused by the doll 
Blues ind the Way it looked." (The Bluest Eye, 13) By reading picture 
is full) a Claudia leans that she is supposed to pretend to be its 
tach v ‘a Tock it, fabricate storied situation around it, even sleep with 
to ital Eye, 13) But the problem with Cadig is she "had 
‘tutusa, 1n persons of her age and size, and fails to "generate any 
m at the prospect of being a mother" (The Bluest Eye, 13) 
ust Ause motherhood is associated with old age in the imagination 
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of Claudia. In reality, Claudia is revolted by doll's ' 'moronice 4 | 


the pancake face, and orangeworms hair." (The Bluest Eye, 1) 
Claudia finds the gifted doll very uncomfortable and "patently 


aggressive sleeping companion" (The Bluest Eye, 13) because th i 
hard limbs of the dolls pinch her flesh whenever she accidenty j 3 
moves over to the doll in her sleep. Since Claudia has not yi i 
Te 
imbibed the sign value of blue eyes and white skin, she fails ig | th 
understand why adults find the dolls so irresistable a gift for your 


girls. In her childlike desire to understand the desirability of 
dolls, she decides to dismember it’ to see of what it was made, tp 
discover the dearness, to find the beauty, the deisrability that hii 5 
escaped" (The Bluest Eye, 13) her, only her. She decides to Locate / | 


doll's beauty. She tries by braking off doll's tiny fingers, bendingis 
"flat feet" (The Bluest Eye, 14), loosening its hair, twisting its "heal 
around". (The Bluest Eye, 14) All the time it produced "a sou 
they said was the sweet and plaintive cry 'mama’, but appeared 
... (her) like the bleat of a dying lamb, or, more precisely .. oe 
door opening on rusty hinges in July." (The Bluest Eye, 14) Fin 
she locates the source of doll's plaintive in "the disk with six hole 7 cu 
| (The Bluest Eye, 14) Claudia finds no inherent beaut init "Adil sig 
| older girls, shops, magazines, newspapers, window. signs- „alit 
world had agreed that a blue eyed, yellow haired, pink skinel du 
was what every girl child treasured." (The Bluest Bye, 14) M: 
When Pecola comes to stay with the family of Claud r ani 
is offered milk "in a blue and while Shirely Temple cup the 
Bluest Eye, 13) Pecola loves the "silhouette of Shirley ref 
dimpled face" (The Bluest Eye, 13) on the cup and hence elf 


lot of time to drink milk out of this cup. Pecola is S0 fascin 


alh; 
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the figure of Shirley Temple that she drinks such large quantity of 
milk from the cup that Claudia's mother finds it difficult to keep the 
supply of milk. Frieda, the sister of Claudia and Pecola have "a 
loving conversation about how cute Shirley Temple was." (The Bluest 
Eye, 12-13) Claudia does not share their admiration for Shirley 
Temple. She had nothing but hostility "for all the Shirley Temples of 
the World." (The Bluest Eye, 13) 

The novel, read along the lines of sign value, moves irresistibly 
in the direction of assigning sign value not only to consumables like 
1939 Buick or a doll given as a gift or Shirley Temple cup, but also 
to features of a human being. The important common features the 
doll and Shirley Temple cup and Buick share is their desirability and 
a sense of pride in those who posses them and a consequent sense 
of envy in those who do not have/posses them. Generally who do 
not have/possess them are supposed to be lower to those who 
have/possess them. People are get vicarious sense of pride by aligning 
themselves to those possess them and or by simply admiring them. 
Forinstance, Claudia in encouraged to love dolls and Shirley Temple 
oe: Slowly the novel assigns such human features as blue eyes a 
Sign value. 
aa transfer of sign value from COPIES OTS 

es to human takes final shape, when a rich white girl named 
Peal seeks admission in the school where Claudia, Frieda 

cola study. Soon Maureen Peal hogs all attention and becomes 


Eo 
pitome of al] that is desirable. 


She enhanted the entire school. When teachers called 
on her, they smiled encouragingly. Black boys didn't 
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trip her in the halls ; while boys didn't stone her, white : 
girls didn't suck their teeth when she was assigned to i 
be their work partners - black girls stepped aside when r A 


she wanted to use the sink in the girls toilet, and their - : 


eyes genuflected under sliding lids. She never had to 


search for anybody to each with in the cafeteria - they. | z 
flocked to the table of her choice, where she opened the 
fastidious lunches, shaming our jelly-stained bread and aan 
egg-salad sandwiches cut into four dainty squares, pink- Ey 
frosted cupcakes, stick of celery and carrots, proud, 

dark apples. She even brouth and liked white milk. inc 
(The Bluest Eye, 47-48). to 


Claudia is bewildered by the importance that lies in being | mi 
Maureen Peal. Claudia again fails to comprehend the secret of high | bec 
sign value that Maureen Peal carries. Again she confuses sign value bet 

with use value. In the world of use value Maureen Peal stands at 
no higher pedestal than Claudia, Frieda, and Pecola. Claudia know = 
that Maureen Peal is not a doll that can be destroyed in the proces 
of dismembering it to understand the secret of its appeal to all and 
sundry. However Claudia might try, the mystery of appeal is beyond 
her grasp. But Claudia has become intelligent in one important pie” 
She now realizes that the mystery of appeal does not lie in Buik, 
doll, Shirley Temple cup or Maureen Peal. Such things and perso" 

| are not essentially appealing. Hence their destruction cannot hat” 

| any effect in changing the world. The problem of appeal lies 0 ne: à 

| persons who assign them high sign value. Therefore it is not €a 

| assign them use value and see the exclusively in the ight of | 
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ci a aa "Dolls we could destroy, but we could not 
destroy the honey voices of parents and aunts, the obedience in the 
eyes of our teachers when they encountered the Maureen Peals of 
the world. What was the secret? What did we lack? Why was it 
important? And so what? Guideliess and with vanity, we were still 


| inlove with ourselves then. We felt comfortable in our skins enjoyed 


the news that our senses released to us, admired our dirt, cultivated 
our scars, and could not comprehend this unworthiness." (The Bluest 
Eye, 57) 


The sign value reaches its most destructive apotheosis in the 


, incident where Pecola decides to approach Soaphead, the spiritualist 


to seek his help in getting blue eyes. Pecola being pregnant after the 


-tape by her own biological father cannot go to school. She 


misunderstands it as a rejection of her ugliness. In the sphere of 
beauty, blue eyes carry highest sign value. The whole dialogue 
between Pecola and Soaphead is worth quoting : 


‘can't go to school no more. And I thought may be 
you could help me." 


"Help you how? Tell me. Don't be frightened." 
"My eyes." 


"What about your eyes?" 

"T want them blue" 

"Here was an ugly little girl asking for beauty A surge 
oflove and understandeing swept through him, ... A 
little black girl who wanted to rise up out of the pit of 
her blackness and see the world with blue eyes." 
(The Bluest Eye, 138) 
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In her desperate search of high sign value Pecola fails y 
sand that the world will not look any different with blue eyes 

or would she be any nearer to beautiful. Instead incongruent blu 
n 


yes on her black skin would render her grotesque into the bargain 
(3) 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER'S THE SOUND AND THE FURY 
AS A PORTRAYAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


William Faulkner was a great American novelist of the 20th 
century. He was a fine short story writer too. He is known for his 
intricate narrative technique. Faulkner has written works of fiction, 
which establish his vision of mankind, and they speak of man's 
dignity and social position. Faulkner got many prizes like National 
Book Award, twice Pulitzer Awards and the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1949. 

William Faulkner was bom in New Albany in 1997. His great 
sand-father had moved from Tennessee to Mississippi where he 
Was a plantation owner, colonel in the Confederate Army, railroad 
builder, and author of a popular novel, The White Rose of Memphis. 
Faulkner's family moved from New Albany to Oxford in Mississippi 
When William was just five. William had his basic education there 


a , ; 
\ nd then went to Canada and joined the Royal Air Force. On 


Te ; 
tum, he became a postmaster. He made an_effort to do education 
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In the beginning Faulkner made an effort to write poetry Pi 
Stone was his early mentor. Mr. Stone helped him publish his book } 
of poems The Marble Faun. Later, pauline lived in New Orlean 
and befriended Sherwood Anderson. The latter encouraged him i 
write the novel Soldier's Pay (1 926). Faulkner made a walking tow 
of Europe and wrote the novel Mosquitoes. 

On return, Faulkner hit upon the idea of mankin 
Yoknapatawpha, a fictitious country for his later works. This town 
is based on his experience in the town of Lafayette, Oxfordasis | y 
seat. He wrote The Sound and the. Fury(1929); As I Lay Dying \ o 
(1930), There: Thirteen (1931) and Absalom, Absalom (1936). {u 
His collections of short stories include Sanctuary (1931), Lightin | F 
August (1932), Doctor Martino and Other Stories (1934), Pylon | ¥ 
(1935), The Unvanguished (1938) and Go Down Moses (19) | v 
His Knight's Gambit (1949) is a book ‘of detective stories. F 

p 
a 


Some of Faulkner's novels of the later period are Wild Palms 
(1939), The Hamlet (1940) and Intruder in the Dust (1948) 
Faulkner also wrote a play called Requiem for a Nun (1951) 7 
While A Fable (1954) is an allegory. His last work was ™| ] 
Receivers (1962), a nostalgic comedy of boyhood. : = 

William Faulkner's novel The Sound and the Fury tis? | 1 
title from Shakespeare's play, Macbeth and has similar kind? 
despairing life. The concerned passage in Macbeth is as follows 


= 


To-morrow, and OONN, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this prtty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, A f 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
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Y. Phi The way todusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
S book j Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
leans That struts andfrets his hour upon thestage. 
himt And than is heard no more. It is a tale - 
Ng tour Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothig. 
inking 
s town The novel The Sound and the Fury is about the declining 


dasis | kind of life of an American Southern family. This is about decline 
Dying ‘of life in modern times between the two World Wars. It is said, 
1936). { unlike Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville ans Poe and later Henry James, 
ight | Faulkner, Hemingway, Passos and Fitgerald wrote of life realistically. 
, Pylon Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises typifiles the attitude of all these 


(1942) | writers who are commited to the harsh realities of modern life. 
S. 


Faulkner shows us the decadent society haunted by ghosts of the 
1 Palms 


past. The American fistion of the inert-war years is that od despair | 
(194). | and pessimism. In from and style these novelists were experimental {f 


(195!) 7 too. Faulkner that way belongs to the elite of Henry James James, | 

as The Joyce, Joseph Conrad, Marcel Proust and others. William Faulkner ; l 
| asa distinguished novelist has tried to depict the predicament of 

has! | man modern times. It is said how Failkner wrote the novel: be 

kind "The Sound and the Fury is 'William Faulkner's favourate | 

allows 


‘Mong his novels for he found it the most difficult, ambitious and 
challenging to write: 'I must judge it on the basis that one which 
“used me the most grief and anguish, as the mother loves the child 
“ho became the thief or murderer more than the one who became =| | 
nS Priest." In answer to a question asked by a group of students | 
fom Mississippi which of his novels he considered the best, Faulkner 
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lies, The Sound and the Fury still continues to meve me | ext 


rep 
at he feels the 'most tender toward" the the 


Obviously, it is the one th 


one into which he says 'T have written my guts."! Faulkner dace ri i 


his experience of the novel thus: i 


I wrote it five separate times, trying to tell the story, to 
rid myself of the dream which would continue to anguish 
me until I did... It began with a mental picture. I didn't 
realize at the time it was symbolical. The picture was 


of the muddy seat of a little girl's drawers in a pear 


tree, where she could see through a window where her 
grandmother's funeral was taking place... I had already 
begun to tell the story through the eyes of the idiot 
child, since I felt thatit would be more effective as told 
by someone capable of knowing what happened, but 
| not why. I saw that I had not told the story that time. 
| | I tried to tell it again, the same storythrough the eyes 
| of another brother. That was stillnot it. I tried to gather 
| the pieces together and fill in the gaps bu making 
myself the spokesman. It was still not cimplete, ~ not | 
until fifteen years after the book was published, when 

I wrote as an appendix to another book the final effort 


to get the story told and off my mind, so that I mysel an 
could have some peace from it. O 
fo 


if soni 
| l The story of the novel is related to Caddy's 1085 of F j 
te as viewed by her three brothers, Benjamin (Benjy) a 3 
r 


STRE 

i . . . = e 
| Jason. Each of them gives his own point of view. Faulk 
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| 


extraordinary skill and virtuosity in getting the first three sections of 
» pe novel narrated by them. In section IV he takes the responsibility 
f of filling the gap and rounding out the novel with a larger perspective. 
The genesis of the novel began as: 


That began as a short story; it wasa story without a 
plot, of some children being sent away from the house 
during the grandmother's funeral. They were too young 
to be toldwhat was going on and they saw things only 
incidentally to the childish games they were playing, 
which was the lugubrious matter of removing the crops 
from the house....etc. And then the idea struck me to 
see how much more I could have got out the idea of 
the blind self-conteredness of innocence, tyrified by 
children, if one of these children had been truly innocent, 
that is, an idiot. So the idiot was born and then I 
became interested in the relationship of the idiot to the 
world that he was in but would never be able to cope 
with and just where could he get the tenderness, the 


| help, to shield him in his innacence.? 


Faulkner's novel has a wonderful structure. As we know he 
Was a great experimentalist. So he packs his novel not with events 
‘nd incidents but with sense and nonsense. Actually very few events 


ve in the external world and they can be easily recounted as 
dllows, 


| 
| 
| 
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is made pregnant. She is married to Herbert Head in “i 
April 1910. However, the birth of her illegitimate chilg k inte 
Miss Quentin (named after brother Quentin) causes ofh 
the-annilment of the marriage. Her brother Quentin, use 
who is at Harvard, commits suicide in june 1910. Mr. con 
Compson, the father of the children- Benjy, Quentin, | sty! 
Jason and Caddy- dies in 1912. Caddy's daughter, 'pol 
who has been living at the Compson house, elopes sor 
with a ‘carnival man,' taking away with her money that for i 
her uncle Jason had cheated her of. Subsequently Jason \ Tg 
desperately tries to capture her but in vain. Even while / Cac 
this chase is going on the old Negro female servant of Jas 
the Compsons attending the Easter Sunday service on ae 
8 April 1928 is moved to ecstasy by a visiting preacher. R 
It is said the first three units from one unit of the story at a 


the fourth one another. In the first thee are recorded the impress \ 
; cee if 
and reactions of the three bothers to certain incidents of the pë 


E i 
and to what they are doing in the present. It is their private wol 
es 


that is revealed to us by the use of the stream of consicious! a | st 


technique; The author is invisible in all this. Still each oe 
three sections gives different impressions as different persons T i 
different perspectives write them. For example, Benjy speaks] bet 
from sensations; Quentin, from an abstract mode; and Jas? jy | Ob 


east 
a kind of logic. Faulkner seems to tell us that truth cannot be 


ei 


da 
blackbird." Olga W. Vickery observes,"The theme of Soun 


the Fury, as revealed by the structure, is the relation betwe 
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tand man's apprehension of the act, between the event and the 
\ interpretation... Each man creates his own truth... truth is a matter 
š of heart's response as well as the mind's logic."4 The novel makes 
i, yse of interior monologue to reveal the personalties. The 
consciousness of Benjy, Quentin and Jason is well reflected in differing 
1, | styles, images and syntax. The novel that way may be called a 
z | polyphonic composition.’ Still each of the first three sections has 
S some differences. For example, section I narrates the family story 
at for the laast thirty years. It gives clues for the next sections; section 
n | Iigives special information about Qquntin's joining Harward, 
le / Caddace's marriage and Quentin's suicide; and section III is about 
f Jason's affairs after Caddy's disappearance, in section IV, details 
a are about Quentin's elopement and Jason's bankruptcy. 
T The gist of the atory may be as follows. The Compson family. 


had once been a good one, but the current generation had done 
tory ani everything to ruin the name of Compson. In the little Mississippi city 
ressis | "Which the Compsons lived all laughed and made slighting remarks 
the pal 7 When the name Compson was mentioned. 
te worl Mrs. Compson has come from a gentile family but she married 
ousnes Mt. Compson of the degenerated family. She regrets of this for the 
the fis ist eighteen years. Her first son Benjamin is her great problem as 
ons wi teis an idiot. The second son Quentin is a reckless fellow known 
aks} his Vulgarity. The third child Caddace is known for her wayward 
on, #0 “havior, She is the only person to Quieten Benjy, as is known 
pe cas Meise, She did not allow the other members of the family including 
king ° Negro Workers to tease Benjy. She loved the other people too. 
und m Quentin is moody and he loved Caddace. It is said he loved 
yent" “Tota a sister but as a woman and she retumed his love for him. _ 
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Caddace loved Mr. Ames and got pregnant gi loved Sydney 
d him with the condition that he should tho 
* her 
of! 
che 


hin 


and marrie 
ai oe for Jason, her last brother. pees did not like 
Caddace marry Herbert Head, the banker. pe said she couldn 
marry him as he (Quentin) had an incest omo with his sister. He 
is quite wild. At last Quentin, when he is doing education at Harva 
commits suicide. The occasion is Caddace's marriage to Herbet 
Head. Mis. Compson regins herself to one more cross. 
For some unknown reason, Head does not entertain his wife 


after she delivers her first girl child Quentin, named after her late: 


brother. The Compson family does not shelter her. But they shelter 7 
her daughter. Jason believes that Caddace, the girl is born to Quentin 
though the others do not believe it. Caddace stays away from the 
little town for many years. 

Quentin is as wild as her mother. She is just like her mothe! 
in manners. Caddace sends money for Quentin regularly. But u 
Compson burns her checks for she does not want Caddace' ilk 
gotten money. Me. Compson dies soon in 1912. Jason become \ 
the head of the family. He blames Herbert Head refused to acct | 
Caddace, for she has bome an illegitimate child. He feels sad bee 
Head did not get him a job. Hating his sister, Jason gels = 
from another bank and gives them to his mother for buming; H 
he forges her signature on the checks sent by Caddace ande 


cash. He plays the money in market. 
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ihousand dollars. Jason feels sad and lodges a complaint against 


; per. He tries to catch her in vain. Yet the money she has stolen is 


of her mothers, which Jason has manipulated for himself. Jason feels 
cheated and he gets enraged. He believes that everyone laughs at 
him because of his horrible family-- because Bengy is an idiot, 
Candace, a lost woman, Quentin a suicide, and the girl Quentin, a 
village harlot and a thief. He forgets that he too is a thief and has 
amistree. He feels cursed. In a fit of rage he beats Benjamin. But 
he regains his composure and feels what the servant Dilsey says that 


_ she sees the beginning and end of life. The life of the family is at a 
/ sad end finally. 


Critics feel that the novel is about abnormal psychology of the 
Southern family. It is about degeneration. It is too private, too mired 
inthe psychic realm, and too inarticulate about social forces that are 
more clearly revealed in Faulkner's later works. The novel is about 
fifth and vulgarity. According to Chery Lester, the novel is about the 
black suffering. However, the most important facts about the success 


| ofthe novel are that it is moving rather than enlightening upon an 


incident or situation. It is observed that, "The novel's stunning technical 
Mnovations partially account for its success." 
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SATIRE ON THE VULGARITY OF MODERN SOCIETY : 
A STUDY OF EVELYN WAUGH’S 
DECLINE AND FALL 


Between the two world wars, the English novel, in its most 
influential forms, was a platform for the thinking upper middle 
| “lasses. The foremost novelists were typically public-School and 
\Oxford-educated, well-off, well-connected and much travelled men. 
They began in Journalism, were given to social satire and to serious 
| Wondering about the way the world was going. They wrote, for and 
out Bright Yo ung People making use of new social and political 
Tredoms and enjoying the prosperity of their class after years of 
"atime restraint. The novelist Aldous Huxley, Graham Greene 
a Belyn Waugh, were very much of this world. They launched 
Nal offensive against ‘high-society’ and its hollowness and 
"Sponsibility AE 


_ Once Evelyn Waugh has been asked: 


Sa 
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« Are your books meant to be Satirical?” He replied, p 
‘No. Satire is a matter of period. It flourishes in a i 
f Va 
stable society and pr esupposes M moral : 
standards- the early Roman Empire an Century 
Europe. It is aimed at inconsistency and Hypocrisy it p 
: c 
exposes polite cruelty and folly by exaggerating them. ; 
It seeks to produce shame. All this has no place in the é 
century of the common man where vice no longer pays 
1 ce . . 
lip service to virtue" [“Fan Fare, Life, April 8,1964]. 
0 


The article from which the quotation is taken appeared in 
Life in 1964, not long after the publication of Brideshead Revisit, 


the first of Waugh’s novels to win him a wide transatlantic public A 
The tone of the article suggests that he was not entirely serios | . : 
Waugh is best, as Satirist, when his targets are domestic on) 
Decline and Fall: An Illustrated Novelette appeared in Sept. I 


os 

| 1928. Consider some of the things which the tone 1n e ' 

| : . : asi 
Fall suggests are to be considered objects of satire, a wel ; he 
comedy: that is, to imply a reproof, as well as to raise a Laugh I 


as 7 -ties andl 
seems to satirize the beastliness of undergraduate soci" | n 


| Leniency of college authorities towards wealthy and aristo" 
members of such societies. He satirizes private preparatory s j 
“Modem” religion and “enlightened” Prison reform. There are ‘ i 
| welsh Jokes to suggest that he means to impugn utterly ee 
| character and culture of Wales. Most of all, perhaps: pee 

satirize the morals and outlook of Society. als | 

` Evelyn Waugh’s comic master-piece Decline and sunt 

as a hilarious meditation on the Calamities impose? 9" pa 
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players in superficially dignified World. Waugh’s brief first novel is 
ascathing sends up of 20 Century aristocracy and its institutions 


i “beginning with public (i.e. private, in Britain) boarding schools and 


progressing on, uproariously and yet somehow logically, to the British 
prison system. It is not possible to put Waugh’s novels into one rigid 
category since a number of themes occur in his novels. His earlier 
one Decline and Fall, Vile Bodies are mainly concemed with the 
follies of the Bright young people of the gay twenties. 

Decline and Fall, tells the story of Paul Pennyfeather 
unjustly sent down from Oxford for indecent behaviour, he embarks 


 onaseries of adventure which take him first to Llanabba Castle. a 


grostesque Private School a Wales, and then into the fashionable 
world of Margot Beste-Chetwynde, the rich and glamorous mother 
of one his pupils. On the point of getting married to Margot, he is 
arrested for involvement in the white slave traffic, which is the source 
of her wealth. Paul is sentenced and Jailed at Blackstone Gaol, a 
prison run along absurdly “liberal” lines. From there he is transferred 


to a prison on the heath from which Margot’s agents arrange his - | 


escape and feign his death so that he is free to retum, disguised, to 
his college at Oxford and resume his studies undisturbed. The world 
Which Paul passes through between the times, he leaves and the 
time he returns to Oxford is an outrageous. What Aldous Huxley 
“ys of his own Antic Hay fits Decline and Fall as well: “One has, 
his Post-adolescence, a burst of astonishment 4 at life. Everything 
sems amusing and extraordinary and amazing.” 
Apart from Paul and Margot, the novel features a revolving 
“St of characters who reappears in different context notably 
Augustus Moe the head of the inadequate Llanabba Castle School, 
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where Paul is a teacher. Fagan forsakes education kr medicine ang ot 
becomes the owner of the nursing home where Paul’s death {als 


certificate is signed by a drunken doctor, Philbrick, the Schoo 
butler. Mr. Prendergast, a master at Llanabba Castle School. Later 
he turns up as chaplain at Blackstone Gaol, where Paul is a prisoner 


Misfit in this Society of Fashionable People whose activities are 


S 


unrelated to any moral significance, Paul longs to return to Oxford Ev 
to resume his studies. So he spreads the false rumour of his own 
death and returns to Oxford with an assumed name. Stopp rightly 


says that in Decline and Fall, 


Three world are juxtaposed: serious unworldly sphere 


of an academic community: the frivolous, worldly sphere 
of society, with its criminal fringe, where traffic in 
prostitution goes on; and a transitional sphere by which 
Paul enters and withdraws from the world of Margot 


Beste-Chetwynde — that of minor public school Sat 
: 3 

Llanabba Castle and the prison, Black Stone Gaol. 7 dey 

j Bu 


| Margot epitomizes all that can be said about the world of | tra 
| cruel Pursuit, about modern marriage and cuckoldry. This lady ai for 
scarcely be called less than depraved. Paul suffers for no faultofhis | lat 
own, his only lapse is that he, being too innocent is not able to cop 


with Evelyn Waugh’s anarchistic Universe. Gilbert Highet wi fier 


i | reference to Decline and Fall says that Evelyn Waugh’s «yorldis | tev 
| not governed by moral principles, or even by orderly reaso™ butt} 4 : 
| change and the power of the absurd". à 

Y 


, Decline and Fall attracted the attention of the jeading bs | 
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promoter of the time, Arnold Bennett, although Arthur Waugh had 


| also used his powerful influence to obtain a review from him, Amold 


responded to it with the reservation that “he was possibly being a 
little less than farr to writers not having the same facility of access 
to his attention”. * In this review appeared in his highly paid and 
famous weekly column, “Books and Persons” , In the Beaver Brook 


Evening Standard, he observes: 


A genuinely new humorist has presented himself in the 
person of Evelyn Waugh, whose Decline and Fall is an 
uncompromising and brilliantly malicious satire, which 
in my opinion comes near to being quite first rate — 
especially in its third part dealing with the prison system. 

I say without reserve that this novel delighted me. 


Decline and Fall is Satiric, rather than a “Satire”, if by 


Satire we mean a novel organized to imply of consistent and well- 


) developed point of view differing from that of its main characters. 


But Paul?s realization that the world has lost its reason and that 
traditional codes of ready-made honour no longer apply points 
forward to the standard of Judgement which is to developed i in the 
later novels. 
Evelyn Waugh, the finest star in the ferment of satirical English 
eon Covering a wide range of subjects. His early satires, no doubt, 
“eal some influence on him, but the later satires are of a completely 
Matured writer for whom the whole world is a laughing stock. His 
E Of'satire and zeal for reform is so intense that no novel of his 
5 Without Satire or satirical touches. He knew how to write subtle 
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as well as virulent satire. Evelyn Waugh has presented the pictur 


of real society as he saw it. He portrays his characters with greate 
eality, for he had a wide knowledge of various civilizations, of 
reality, 


people, their manners and activities, through his various joumeys , of 


abroad. Most of them have been drawn from real life without much No 
alteration. Eleanor Smith first pointed out that several characters of | 
Waugh in Decline and Fall were actually caricatures of known 
persons: “His book treats of people who are suspiciously recognizable 
Mr. “Kevin Launderson”, for instance who walked around. “making £ 
rude little jokes in a shrill, emasculate voice" i 
Waugh’s old friend Peter Fleming ee one especially: 32 
“Mr, Waugh make one of his characters, a newly created peer, 
choose the title of Viscount Metroland”.® In his earlier novels, Waugh 3 
rejects the inadequate religious life of the modern generation. For 
example Prendergast in Decline and Fall observes that it is possible b 


for a “modern churchman” to draw the full salary of a clergyman |, 
and remain uncommitted to any “religious belief”. In his earlier stag? 


Waugh merely rejects an idea, which he disapproves, but inlater > . 


stage he begins to affirm a unity, which he never suggested before. 
His aim is to find the divine purpose in a non- -religious world. 
Decline and Fall is full of distinctive voice and distinctiv” 
ERI absurd ways of behaving, all beautifully interrelated Hindsight™ 
tT enable us to find in it the promise of narratives both mot hilario 
| and more solemn to come, but it is itself an original master- - 
It is clear evidence for the truth of the praise its author awa’ je 
himself in the opening pages of pinfold: he undoubtedly stood "a | 


high’ among the most gifted craftsmen of his time. 
| 
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Sadhana Chaturvedi | 


MULK RAJ ANAND : 
THE NOVELIST WITH A MISSION e 


A writer’s views and attitudes which condition his work are | plig 
the result of a number of influences that operate upon him from | soc 
‘childhood onwards and Mulk Raj Anand is no exception in this | hey 
respect .His heredity and the people he has met have all conditioned | the 
his art and have gone into the making of Anand ,the novelist. tof 

The nineteen thirties were the seed times of modem y for 
independent India: The Gandhiyan Salt Satyagraha movement of 
1930 and 1932, his movement for Harijan uplift and basic education | soc 
the organization of Marxist parties of diverse hues and three round | s 


„table conferences. It was a packed decade indeed. Although normally | He 
| ___ Tesident in England, Anand too could not but respond to the pe 
| | of events in India. He wrote of the people, for the people, and a, ex 
j | ER of the people. It may be said that his early novels reveal mM 
| amanda sense of direction much as an avalanche or a flood ue k 
l | | | a fury of momentum, a surge of force, a heady rush ora . 


goal. He does not believe in ‘art for art’s sake’ but is ofthe 
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ihat the novel should present the real picture of the deprived class 


and contribute towards the amelioration of their lot. Thus in Anand’s 


| hands the novel is a medium for the expression of his love, sympathy 


and compassion for the lower strata of society. 

Mulk Raj Anand, the most distinguished of Indo-Anglian 
novelists, is a great humanist of modem times. His humanism makes 
him use his art for the service of humanity. Like the Victorian novelist 
Charles Dickens, Mulk Raj Anand’s ardent advocacy for the poor 
and the down-trodden is quite evident in his writings. As a humanist 
he declares his firm faith in the dictum “man is the measure of all 
things” which conveys his stern belief in the potentiality and dignity 
ofman. He is a sensitive thinker who feels deeply grieved at the sad 
plight of the poor, the oppressed, and the down-trodden class of 
society. Caste and national barriers have no significance for him and 
he regards all mankind as one. If there is any division, it is that of 
the rich and the poor, of the haves and have-nots. His purpose is 
t focus attentiori on the plight of the have-nots, arouse sympathy 
forthem and thus pave the way for their betterment. 

In the writings of Mulk Raj Anand, we get a lively picture of 
society and his protagonists as they are from the lowest rung of 
Society, face cruelty and exploitation at the malignant hands of society. 
He brings out the pathos and poignancy of the feelings of his heroes 


an 5 ` ya 5 
dheroines who are poor, socially, economically and politically 


Xploitad ar: 
pet illiterate and ignorant. In his preface to Untouchable, E. 
‘“orster remarks- “Untouchable could not have been written by 


A an In . 
dian who observes from the outside. No European, however 


Sym x f 
. etic, could have created the character of Bakha, because 
i ; 
uld not have known enough about his troubles." 
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When Anand was in England for his higher education, the ee 

trike in Britain [1926] had a powerful impact on him, soci 
viewed that the repressive measures the | toho 
o break the strike showed that Britain was | ransf 


General S 
Saros Cowasjee also 


government adopted t 
d run in the interests of a small minority which could | jimse 


lently at home as it did in the empire, | They 


organized an 


suppress the majority as vio 
International socialism seemed to him, as it did to every progressive | mein 


e only solution to the world’s problem. The And. 


writer of the time, th 
West for all its modernity and wealth had its allegiance to | tointe 


was not essentially free. So Anand made his mindto novel 


democracy, 
feel the pulse of the oppressed people whoever they were andof | the Ir 
whatever shape, size and colour. 

is ref 


Marxist thought also attracted Anand and moulded his view 


point. A whole new world was opened to him. He began to see not | Leavy 


only the history of India but the whole history of human society in Unto 
some sort of inter-connection. Thus Anand’s humanism is the | high! 
large 


outcome of a number of influences. 
F 2 
Anand ventured into the territory that had been lar gely ignori ao 


per and the middle | Baki 
classes, Sarat Chandra on the lower middle classes; Munshi Villa 
‘Premchand chose his themes from the peasantry and humble fok° = 
Utter Pradésh. None of them cared to present the realistio pio™ y 
of the lowest strata of the society. It was Anand’s aim to cho% “pe 
the protagonists from this class and set them right at the cente? 
| ; the scheme of cruelty and exploitation that held India in is viel 
ae oa i ya | Col 

_ His father Lal Chand Anand served in the Indian, a 


2 ; Dat Y a . . è mi v ' 
Mulk Raj, tho ugh borin the, high casts, usedito me we’ 


by other writers. Tagore focused chiefly on the up 


Tsnena n 


i 
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the | qildrem of the sweepers attached hes father’s memoi and such 
in | ciations cutting across caste divisions had continued during his 
the | toyhood and youth. These playmates and friends, with necessary 
was | ransformations eg the heroes of his early novels. As Anand 
ould himself acknowledges in the preface of Two leaves and a Bud, “ 
pire, | They were flesh of my flesh and blood of my blood, and obsessed 
sive | nein the way in which certain human beings obsess an artist’s soul 
The | And was doing no more than what a writer does when he seeks 
e to | Wointerpret the truth from the realities of his life.” Thus while writing 
dto ‘novels Anand avoided the romance and sophistication and explored 
dof | thelives of the outcastes and working classes. 

Anand’s humanism, his concern for the lower strata of society 
view | isteflected in all his novels but Untouchable, Coolie and Two 
not | Leaves and a Bud are particularly significant in this connection. 
eiyin | Untouchable [1935], Anand’s first and the most powerful novel 
s the | highlights the social discrimination to which we have subjected a 

large number of our brethern whom we have declared as 
or! į Untouchables. The novel tells the story of one day in the life of 
idile | Bakha, a young sweeper, living in an outcaste’s colony in a remote 
unsti_ | Wllage named Bulashah, somewhere in Punjab. He accidentally 
oko uches a man in the street and is punished for polluting him. The 
jou? | ple priest tries to molest his younger sister Sohini and when she 
hoo? | "Pels his advances accuses her of polluting him .At the intolerable 
ptre d “dition of his caste, Bakha declares to his father: “They think we 
ie | “Mere dirt because we clean their dirt.” 
a | Sik Bakha is often subjected to ill treatment when he goes to 
ny _ ‘bits of bread at the houses of the well to do. Once he feels 
it tited 


_ “nd'sits on the wooden platform outside a house, @ lady from 
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there came out shouting “You eater of your maai may the vess] 
of your life never float in the sea of existence. May you perish ang 
die. You have defiled my house, Go, Get up, Get up. Is this you 
father’s house that you come and rest here? [63] 

In another incident when Bakha tries to help an injured boy, 
he is charged of polluting him by the boy’s mother, “You eater of 
your masters, you dirty sweeper. Give him to me! Give me my 
child! You have defiled my house, besides wounding my son!”[106] 

When Bakha learns that Mahatma Gandhi, the saviour of the 
untouchables, is going to deliver a speech in Gole Maidan, he goes 
there and is very much encouraged by his words. He also listens to 
the views of the poet Iqbal Nath Sarshar regarding the problemof 
untouchability and its solution. The poet addresses the congregation, 
“Well we must destroy caste, and we must destroy the inequalities 
of birth and unalterable vocations. We must recognize an equality of 
rights; privileges and opportunities for everyone. Caste is now mainly 
governed by profession; they will no longer remain untouchables. 
And they can do that soon, for the first thing we will do when? 
accept the machine, will be to introduce the machine which cleans 
dung without anyone having to handle it —the flush system: Then te 
Sweepers can be free from the stigma of untouchability and assu? 
the dignity of status that is their right as useful members ofa casteles 
and classless society.”[ 146] 

The English Missionary, Gandhi and the poet 
towards the end of the novel for the specific purpose of suge 


3 ae sult 
a solution to the problem of untouchability. This is 45 are 


are br ought f 


enS 
Anand’s desire to play the part of a social reformer at the exP 


: c 
of the novelist. E. M. Forster said in the preface to Unton 
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ex | book is posal clean avoiding rhetoric and circumlocution, 
anj (iS gone straight to the hean of its subject and purified it.” 
ah { Paul Verghese consider Untouchable a socially conscious 
pvel and Coolie a politically conscious novel. Coolie tells the story 
boy, | ofMunoo, an orphan, fori the time he leaves the village in Punjab 
| illhe dies of consumption in Shimla. Both novels focus the attention 
emy | ofthe reader on certain very important social and political problems 
1106} aecting life in India. Coolies, untouchables, plantation labourers, 
of the | villagers and factory workers are objects of Anand’s humanistic 
goes ittention. He claims originality in being a writer of these men in their 
ons fo , laggering variety. He writes: “It was natural after I had probed the 
em of [Sul of the sweeper Bakha in my novel Untouchable, and 
ation, | "Produced each wound on the heart and body of the hill boy 
alities |Munoo in the folk epic Coolie that I should record the journey of 
lity of the hill man Gangu through the vicissitudes of his later life after his 
nail) viction from the stony half acre in the Punjab Himalayas and his a 
ables. ‘alleement as an indenture labourer to the tea estate of Assam. All | 
en We jlhese heroes as the other men and women who had emerged in my 
cleats oa and short stories were dear to me, because they were the 
en the iion ofthe real people I had known during my childhood and 
ooe oiy repaying the debt of gr atitudo owed them ! 
ae e spiration they had given me to mature into manhood a 
gan to interpret their lives in my writing. They were not ii 


ty i 
ti |e ph f 
et a antoms, though my imagination did a great deal to transform } | 


ter of 


ssume 
steless 


esting m 
sult! 


Hi 
e [Msg 'S characters fall neatly into three types; the sufferers, 
sso 
a Sand the good men. 
able | “Money. 


Usually the protagonist is the sufferer. 
lenders, priests and landlords come under the second — 
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t gory: The good men, an assortment of labour leaders, Social | by the 
cate 


rkers, poets and idealistic doctors are all advocates of the need | cae 
wo 


for progress and equality. 
The problem of caste and poverty, squalor and backwardness, | rot 


ignorance and superstition admits of no easy solutions. Anand i | alike. 
Untouchable offers three solutions to Bakha’s agony of sel. and t 
abasement and total frustration. There is, ey Coles Hutchins, | | 
the Salvationist, who asks Bakha to turn Christian and in this way 

end his caste. There is Mahatma Gandhi, who addressing a public got 
meeting which Bakha also attends, says, “I regard untouchabilityas midd 


the greatest blot on Hinduism.” [p. 137] and further adds that Ifhe , in Pe 
nativ 


and | 


ciel 


and 1 


is to be born again, he would prefer to be born an outcaste, rather 
than a member of one of the so called higher castes. The 
‘untouchable’ was really the harijan ‘man of God.’ It was satani | 300r 


| h 
to think that anybody was ‘polluted’ or could ‘pollute’ another The Ey 
can bring | Tsu 


novel also hints that modern sanitary system — the flush- a 


about revolution in the lives of the scavengers. 
Like untouchable, coolie too has been and still is atem? 
derogation in India and elsewhere. People who have ‘no propel) P 
no education, and no lucrative profession drift into the vocation o 
the ‘coolie.’ Anand decided to humanize the coolie as in Ballet labo 
[| humanized the ‘untouchable’ and gave him feelings, 2 mind, a ail ling 
and a soul. Usually the coolie is just taken for granted a8 Be d| of 
but a shadow, a cheap and useful machine, an uncomplainit 50° | Po 
for abuse and indignities. But Anand thinks that core dy 
| human being with same hands, organs, dimensions, sens a! aie" 
| passions, fed with same food, hurt with the same pe and yat | te 


to the same diseases, healed by the same means, cool 
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yie same winter and summer as anybody else is. Anand’s Coolie 
aries 10 specific indictment of individuals; the indictment is against 
ciety as 4 whole. Where it is the sad lore of Bakha or Munoo,the. 
pot of the matter is poverty as Munoo realizes, “All servants look 
dike. There must be only two kinds of people in the world: the rich 


Social 


“need } 


'dness 
andin | 
f sel and the poor.” 

hing, The novel Two Leaves and a Bud also deals with the suffering 


| 


is wa | and misery of the workers on the tea - plantations of Assam. Its 
‘public | central character Gangu like Munoo, is larger than life. He is a 
ilityas middle aged farmer working on his field in a village near Hoshiyarpur 


at Ife . inPunjab. But lured by false promises of a tout, Gangu leaves his 


rather | native village and goes with his wife Sajani and his children Leila 
s. The | and Buddhu to work on the Machpherson Tea Estate in Assam. 
satani: | Soon he discovers that the promises made to him were all false and 
ner. The | the world of a tea - plantation is like a prison house. Gangu realizes, 
an bring | “suppose it was in our kismat. But at home it was like a prison 
and here it is slightly worse. First water, afterwards mire. This 
temof } Prison has no bars, but it is nevertheless an unbreakable jail. The 


ropen}, | chowkidars keep guard over the plantation and they bring you back 
vation! | You should go.” 


akha The novel depicts the woeful and deplorable life ofthe landless 
j ahe tbourer in rural India. Gangu’s pleasant home with three acres of 
rhe we ind, once mortgaged by his brothers, were confiscated by the Law 
ng Me “Angreji Sarkar’ because it was also a part of joint family 


«also! i 

js "| Koperty. The law is interpreted by the advocate as “the debt incurred 
get 
ssi 


va 


Yone brother of a family was binding on another.”* 
3 When Gangu loses all his property , he fails to understand 
Working of the Law and questions his own self: “Strange, how 
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the interest on my younger brothers’ mortgage piled up, so thatal 
` my three acres and my hut as well went just as a free Rift to sh } Sterl 
Badri Das.” His poverty drives him to accept the offer of the tout- 
Buta, which proves to be fatal for both Gangu and his wife Boo! 
The novel portrays the abominable condition, sub-human treatmen, | 
and exploitation of the labour class of society. Mulk Raj Anand | 
‘himself writes about this.novel, / Two Leaves and a Bud J “Its | 
perhaps better written, and technically it is more complex tha | Amo 


Untouchable or Coolie, because I tried to evoke in it the varying 


moods of the beautiful Eastern Indian landscape and felt the passions | Amo 


with an intensity which I was writing as thinly veiled fiction. But! 
confess that I got into the book, I was biased in favour of my Indian 
characters and tended to caricature the Englishmen and English 
women who play such a vital part in this book.” [Introduction to 
Two Leaves and a Bud, V1] 

Thus Anand is a novelist with a mission. He has written 


novels with a view to teaching men to recognize the fundamental 


A 


| ` principals of human living and exercise vigilance in regard to ther 
enemies of freedom and socialism. He is a crusader in the caus? ; 
| humanity. He writes not for art’s sake but for the sake of men: H’ | 
| novels have served the useful purpose of arousing the conscience! | 
the educated Indians to the problems of untouchability and eco 
and social injustice in India. | 
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RUSHDIE’S MIDNIGHT’S CHILDREN : A MYTHIC 


i 
DIMENSION | 


Salman Rushdie is one of the most powerful post-modem 
Indian novelists in English. He has shown a very comprehensive and 
true picture of the myriad aspects and problems of contempor 
life in his fiction. “His awareness of the agonising problem of idet 
crisis reflects the problems of an expatriate writer." His aimist 
explore contemporary reality and this he does by using myi 
abundantly in his novels. History gives a limited view of reality wile 


0 5 3 ta 68 is | 
myths give an extensive one. According to John J. White, Myth 4 
s to quest for the ne | 
use of t? | 
deals wit | 
valy it 


a norm to measure modern age which help 
values founded on the old." Myth, the treasure ho 
experience of mankind, is essentially a cultural matter. ites 
fundamental realities. Writers in all ages used myths extens! 
their works because they affect eternity. 

Myth helps Rushdie in understanding the inherent ¢ 
and forces in the universe which operate eternally. He P on 


un 
contemporary and the passing against the background of the | 


jemet” 
ê ) 


$ 
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and the eternal. This makes the characters and events archetypal in 


tis fiction. By using encyclopedic myths, he explores deeper reality 
"and imposes a thematic as well as structural pattern on the novel. 


Rushdie projects contemporary history in a mythic framework. He 
deals with disturbed and fragmented India by using myths variously. 


| Inthis context it is apt to quote A.S. Rao when he writes, “Rushdie 


| has a knack of combining cognitive facts of life with the normative 


abstractions of history in his own mock serious style. He has a 


IC | technique of implication with which he makes the past, present and 
| ‘future to bunch off at once into simultaneity of impression". 
Rushdie’s Midnight s Children contains several oriental and 
occidental myths such as Hindu, Greek, Islamic and Christian. In 
odem | the novel the experiences of three generations of the Sinai family are 
veand | , faithfully recorded. It is the only Indian English novel that deals with 
poral) | the entire Indian sub-continent and traces the multi-dimensional 
dent historical development from the second decade of the twentieth 
nisto | century up to the emergency in 1970s. The novel covers different 
myths \ periods of Indian history, such as the era of British rule, the struggle 
y viile | for independence, partition, the progress of two nations of India 
Myths | and Pakistan, Indo-Pakistan wars, the creation of Bangladesh, and 
ie | Indian politics in the 1970s. 
of | : Linda Hutcheon ‘categorises Midnight's Children as a 
if | tistriographic metafiction”, i.e. “novels which are both intensely- 
vely" *lfreflexive and yet paradoxically also lay claim to historical events 
as Ma personage» Rushdie presents the Indian sub-continent with its 
gr ie a features through the eyes of Salman Sinai who is bom at 
ao | “hight at the precise instant of Independence. The protagonist 


| 


™ Sinai and the novelist Salman Rushdie are, at times, identical. 
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The novel delineates three generations of Sinai family living in Sting i 

Agra, Bombay and Karachi. The personal story of the family of pa 

‘Saleem Sinai mixes with the history of India at crucial points, w i y 
novel is in the form of a tale told by Saleem to Padma. 

- The main theme of the novel is history -the history ofthe ef 

_ Indian subcontinent. The novel is designed to present before the | F 

/) readers the history of the subcontinent. Rushdie has deep association a 

with history, which is a very profound terrain of consciousness. The | a 

novel is characterized by an urgency to move beyond history forthe | jay 


purpose of finding out universal application of the historical forces | wh 


operating in the particular phase of time, which accounts forthe ige 
extensive use of myth in it. In the words of Uma Parameswaran: myi 
Midnight’s Children is an excellent novel, that it gives us a variety | Hac 
of ideas and techniques, that it gives a fairly authentic history Of Nora 
contemporary India in the matter of facts, but its interpretation of 
history is not always reliable. n? y proj 
The novel employs a mythical framework of narrative, which | proi 
| helps to bring out the deeper significance of the historical and polied 3 Pr 
| situations of the Indian sub-continent. Rushdie has used the devi® | ang 
| of mythical chapter headings in the novel, which contains chapte | the 
like “Many-headed Monsters” and “Revelations”. The chapter cll 
“Many headed Monsters” recalls the evil deeds of Ravana: p | “ay 
mythical monafch of Lanka. The novelist has given a new dime | Sh 


| | _ to the myth of Hanumana who is instrumental in burning down" n 
ya godown of Ahmed Sinai. The chapter contains descriptions oferi s| : 
| | | aspects of partition during which unwanted and undesirable Er í 
| | | of history took the form of many headed monsters whose Ke R 
qa n 


! were the clashes between the Hindu and the Muslims, 
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eee, | gand Ahmed Senai. By using the myths of Ravana and Hanumana, 
ly of Rushdie effectively deplores partition and the evils like violence and 
The ommunalism. 

All the characters in the novel are mythical. They bear mythical 
f the names such as Saleem Sinai, Padma Shiva and Parvati Layolah, 
ethe. | which, point out religious and mythical dimension of the novel and 
jation | cany allegorical and syrnbolic overtones. The name of Saleem Sinai, 


The | atypical protagonist created by Rushdie, is mythical and religious. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Or the having multiple meanings. He is presented as a prophet Muhammad 
res | whose function is to announce the end indicating the failure of the 
or the ideal of Indian independence. The name Sinai includes a pre-Islamic 
am | myth also: “Sinai contains.....Sin the moon, the ancient god of 
a Hadhramaut, with this own mode of connection, his powers 
7y of | ofaction at a distance upon the tides of the world”. 
ion of The myth relating to the origin of Islam and the status of the 
aa Prophet, and the facts of the imaginary ones explicitly sum up the 
litical in destiny as well as the political situation of India. 
iat 3 = a are not always false simply because they are overtaken, 
‘ wallowed up by history. Men of worth have always rounded 
i | the desert”. (305) 
a | a pee of Saleem Sinai suggests “Sinal, which in Roman 
n A a So the name of the place of revelauens of put-off-thy 
mte |g Sina ees ang golden calves....” (305) The reference 
pfevil i E Mount Sinai” where the prophet Musa a Moses 
rent |fe ma led commandments (levees the alteration fant 
ations fagments a of Yahveh to “disembodies commandant is 
ava |e erlines the development of Midnight Children’s à 


Onfere p 
nee. His name also implies utter fiasco of Indian political 
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PAS «parrenness, infertility, dust; the name of end”. (305) Ths | Bhi 

meaning of Sinai, by extension, indicates the shadows of Sterility $ Sal 

gradually pervading over free India. oi 
d action of characters bearing mythical names 


The nature an | 
like Saleem with his prophetic and goodly role, Shiva with bothhis | Rav 


destructive and procreative roles, Padma with her roles of nursing | mor 
and attending to Saleem and Parvati-layloh, help Rushdie to adda | bac! 
mythical dimension to the novel that deals with contemporary Indian | recit 
reality. The novelist has used the name of Padma in three instances | is n 
- the chorus character is Padma Mahalaxmi Racecourse, where | Gan 
Amina Sinai wins in the horse races, is “named after the goddess | serv 
of wealth” (139), and the river Gangas is also called Padma in | situa 
Bangladesh. The monkey who scatters the money of Ahmed Siani | heac 
and his friends is named “the Hanumana of flying Charlots” (85) and | forr 
the gang of terrorists is the Ravana gang implying horrible nuances. | Sale 
In both his destructive and procreative roles Shiva the - ees inm 
is modelled on Lord Shiva. Parvati-the-witch becomes Parvati- 
Layolah after her marriage with Saleem and the change in the name + the ¢ 
of Parvati is the novelist’s attempt at religious harmony: 


7 inthe | 
The myth of Shiva operates as an extended metaphor i ol Bso 
hivain!S | outa 


novel. Shiva’s character is depicted on the lines of Lord Shva a 
ini ! jer 10 | j 
reminiscences as myth, but as 4 perverted young soldier | Urpi 


subversions. Lord Shiva is known for his unlimited generous He = a 
model qualities and godly demeanour. Shiva of Midnight's are ee 
is totally different from mythical Shiva: Shiva “the mos K | a 
and powerful of children” (282) affecting the course of Indian P? ss j Suse 
and social history has a unique gift of war - a combined ee i me 


una ô 


7 AT { 
Ht Rama, who could draw the undrawable bow; of AH 
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This | phima,....of Kurics and Pandavas....”(200) Shiva’s victory eves E 
iliy, | saleem is an index to the destructive elements in Indian politics and : 
society prevailing during post independent India. 

me | By using fragmentation device Rushdie presents the myths of 

hhis | Ravana, Ganesh and Diana. The myth of Ganesh has been used for 

sing more than two characters in the novel, and is seen against the 

dda | background of post-independent India. The age-old convention of 

reciting hymns in his praise, before conducting any religious ceremony, 

isnot new to Indians. It is strongly believed on Indian soil that 

here | Ganesh averts any impediment to the undertaken. The said myth 


dess | serves the needs of the novelist to describe the post-colonial political 


=) 
Fan) 
2 
B 


naim | situation of India in an effective and ingenious manner. The elephant 


headed Ganesh symbolising wisdom provides a sustained symbol 


Jand | formany characters. The myth of Ganesh has a direct bearing on 

nees: Saleem and Aadam Sinai. The presentation of the myth of Ganesh 

ace "metaphorical form highlights the significance of the myth in the 

val’ | context of the State of the nation and historical forces operating in 

pam + the oppressive era of emergency. 

alt = ae of Ravana, also used in a fragmented mannen is 

inis | Stall pera a umber of characters and events and thus bringing 

niis | pitada a Ing evils. It has contextual significance to the moral 

att | h ee, has become a part of nations political being in 

jaen | td. The T ngia after theirs: generation leaders left the fray for t 
cious | o ath uational thinking of the novelist against the backdrop , 
site i mythology of epic age becomes more comprehensible. It- £ 
it for Multiple items in the novel: public, suspicion, the Ravana 


8, the : 
a and | atmosphere of free-India and the resultant degeneration. 
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The devilish and evil aspect of the anti partition Sentiment js 
concretised in the Ravana gang, a methodical business Organization, 
“No partition or else perdition. Muslims are the 
Jewa of Asia.”(72) It is in such demonic atmosphere that Saleem 
grows: “Many-headed monsters swell imides me-marked Ravanas, 
eight-years old girls with lips and one continuous eyebrow, mobs 
crying rapist” (108). The myth of Ravana has been directly alluded 
to in the novel. It symbolises evil in its naked form, and hence, is 


relevant to the conditions prevailing in free India. 


Like Ganesh and Ravana myths, the myth of Diana is also | 


discussed in fragmented manner. “Diana the huntress” (18) the Greek 
goddess of virginity and hunting is indicative of the change in Muslim 
social custom, which forms the basis of the drama of “perforated 
sheet” - a kind of husband hunting - enacted by Ghani, the lord: 
owner under the facade of being a lover of culture. The goddess of 
hunting symbolically patronises the entanglement of Adam by Ghani 


and his daughter Naseem whose illness is a recurring affair. Dr 


Aadam Azis is “good catch for them” (26), and therefore, heis 


frequently summoned and different parts of her body, one by on 


2 
are displayed through a sheet with a hole. Aadam’s ee | 
(2) | 


ing out af | 


“wild expanses of blemished pink skin” of Diana in the portrait 
iS symbolically related to his mother’s reluctantly com! 
purdah to the eyes of strangers to run the gemstone bus! 
to “get pains and boils”. (20) It shows the impact of westen? 
on Muslims through Aadam Aziz who compels his wife Nase? 
give up Purdah system. 

Thus the myths of Ganesh, Ravana and Diana create e i 
which is fragmented and complex. Rushdie’s presentation 0 
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sinai as a narrator and Padma as chorus-character and audience 


$ aises the narration of the novel to thé status of myth as Lord Vishnu 


was narrating to Lakshmi. 


Rushdie has used most of these myths in the form of metaphors. 


| Shiva the character is modelled on “Shiva, the god of destniction, 


| who is also most potent of deities; “Shiva greatest of dancers, who 


rides on a bull, who no force can resist...”. (221) The myth of 
Brahma in the form of metaphor supports the very structure of the 
novel. Saleem asks: “Do Hindus not accept-Padma-that the world 


| isakind of dream; that Brahma dreamed, is dreaming the 


universe; that we only see dimly through that dream web, which 
is Maya. If I say that certain things took place which you, lost in 


Brahma’s dream, find hard to believes, them which of us is right” 
(211) 


This metaphorical presentation of myth of Brahma gives an 
answer to the improbable world created by Saleem in the novel. In 
his dream fantasies, the novelist has selected few myths from the 
Ramayana and used them in the form of metaphors to make his 
ideas explicit, The myth of Ravana is the first such metaphors. 


metaphorically to tackle the grave question posed by the Subrmati- 
Case, law : 
Rushdie has used effectively the myth of Kali in the novel. He 
"gards Post-independent India as Kaliyuga. This accounts forthe | 
“tensive use of Hindu myths in the tent. The cause of existingevils | 


LA : y 
ù Indian Society comes from the.concept of Kaliyuga, an age of 


d ; ý ee i 
atkness, where in the guna of ‘Thamas or infatuation’ is | 


Predominant, The myth of Kaliyuga is metaphorically described to 
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anation to the novelist’s grief over the evil, | yah 


geta satisfactory expl 
rary India. The evils of Kaliyuga is discusseq and 


prevailing in contempo 
in the following lines: “Kaliyuga-the losing throw in our national dice | ible 
game, the worst of everything. The age when property gives | and! 


a man rank, when wealth is equated with virtue,when passion > | nove 


becomes the role bond between men and women, when falsehood | refer 


brings success..... (94) 
The myth of Shakti is a major one in the novel. The myth of | few ( 


Shakti as simile and metaphor is also used in the content of “two | sceni 
much women” (406) in the novel. Saleem says : “Too many women: } ofa 
are they all aspects of Devi, the goddess-who is Shakti, who Eate 
slew buffalo demon, who defeated.orge Mahisha, who is Kali Durga Kani 
Chandi Chamunda Uma Sati and Parvati...” (406) The Prime- | realit 
minister Indira Gandhi is presented by the novelist as Kali, Durga | myth 
Chandi, Sati and Parvati. 

Rushdie has not only used Hindu myths but Greek myths 10°. word 


| The myths of Durga, Olympus and Styx are metaphorically integrated | histo 
| inthe novel. Olympus, the Greek mythical metaphor is applied to | Ther 
| Methwold’s state. “Roman mansions, three storey homes of gods: gali 

atthe Sty 


standing on a two storey Olympus...” (94) subtly indicates th 

Britishers are ready to play their ‘games’ with Mithwold’s advocacy | Onti 
of colonialism and antagonistic attitude towards Indian independent | 

, Styx is a Greek mythical river presented as “Stygism darkness | 

- (453) darkening the interior and the conscience of Indian youths # 5 
denotes the country’s moral decline and indicates the morbid futur | 


of India. 
| Thus Rushdie in Magnan 5 Children n follows the tradi 


ite A or | ‘Phir 
oriental oral method of narrative. He has tried to W" 
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| 
| 
je jabharata, which deals with expansive and exclusive memory 
d vision of the protagonist who, according to O.P. Mathur, “i 
ble to project a sort of prismatic vision of reality, partial, we 
| nd fragmented, but highly absorbing and deeply meaningful.” The 
| povel is undoubtedly a political allegory. Anyone of the allegories 
referred to by Rushdie does not run throughout the novel. References 
‘jomythical characters and events occur here and there and quite a 


_few of them are allegorical of the contemporary moral or political 


| sene but they are present in fragments and not through a medium 


ofa continuous allegory as in the case of R.K. Narayan’s The Man 
Eater of Malgudi, Mulk Raj Anand’s Gauri or Raja Rao’s 
Kanthapura. His use of myth, historical facts and socio-cultural 


reality of the period in the novel, is unique in every respect. By using 


| myths variously Rushdie is successful in presenting contemporary 


events against the background of the universal and the eternal. In a 


Word, Rushdie’s Midnight's Children is a unique combination of 


| History myth and fantasy, and manifests his encyclopedic knowledge. 


i The novel is a post-modem fantasy which is associated with magical 


i 
p 
| 


Ralism, post-colonial fiction, and post modern literature. The novel 


5 truly a complete reflection of the life and character of inte sub- 
| nent 
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Fuzzy Evaluation of Routing Metrics 


Abstract - Routing algorithms have a significant importance in 
| communication networks. Many routing techniques have been 
proposed in literature. An important consideration in almost all routing 
| techniques is the ‘metric’ - used for making routing decisions. Various 
| metrics have been exploited to make routing decisions and each 
| metric has its suitability in certain traffic conditions or the other. It 
may be observed in communication networks that some uncertainty 
| pect can be associated with the traffic behavior when we consider 
| te load at a particular node which keeps on changing continuously 
| due to the arrival and departure of packets. This paper explores this 
Meertainty aspect of load or traffic and analyze the suitability of 

2y logic approach that may describe load as a fuzzy metric in 

ing routing decisions. 
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1. Introduction 
All the routing algorithms for their route computation are based 


œ k> 
Tsy E 


on a particular routing metric. Therefore, a metric is an inevitable | m 
component for achieving routing decisions. However, the route pa 
computation can be considered as a problem of individual decision di 
making under uncertainty [8]. Generally, each routing algorithm simply 
chooses the paths of minimum distance based on information collected S 
previously. Therefore, there are many feasible paths existing from A 
source to destination, however, only the best path is used. This is 
referred as ‘single path restraint’[15]. But, how a best path is sorted ee 
from the worst? This is possible only with the help of metrics. se 
Therefore, the present paper is trying to optimize these metrics 4 
using fuzzy logic theory. i 
The fuzzy community of metric optimization in communication r 

networks has proposed many variations of metrics for achieving ” 
optimized routing decisions. These include 1) [12], which propose | 
a mixed metric formed of delay and link utilization using fuzzy loge. | 7 
2) [1], where, a fuzzy inference system is reasonably devised fora 

| set of metrics. 3) Gouda’has also tried to improve routing mets a 


by exploiting the properties like boundedness and montonicity, | inh 
| achieve maximizable routing metrics in [5].4) routing mens ‘on 
Best-Effort traffic are analyzed in [4]. | oc 
However, various authors have improved the routing ny | Po 
their own Way but some of them like Gouda is exploiting | a 
visible properties of metric to achieve improved routing re 
_and others like Emad [1] and Chiang [12], are XP Be iy S 
- concealed attribute of the metrics i.e. the evasiveness, thro piewe R 
theory. Both are combining this property of two metrios 1 p 
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ic Path | 
anew improved mixed metric. But, neither of these papers are 
loiting the evasive property of metrics autonomously to achieve 
basg 9 P k 
i f m improved metric in itself. Also, neither of them are considering 
vital | : : ee ; 
we bad as a part of the mixed metric, which is the most dynamic factor 
TOU i oie 
z | affecting routing decisions. 
CISION ; ; 
rn Therefore, the present paper Investigates load and all the 
m : Pee brs 
i 3 common metrics for their viability to be used as a fuzzy metric 
llec 
autonomously. 
o from , j 
This} The paper.is organized as follows. Section 2 explains the 
is : ; 
Sr | simplification and proficiency of fuzzy theory when it is put to use. 
ee Section 3 discusses the concepts of fuzzy logic theory in brief. 
ae Section 4 will confer the need of routing metrics, adaptability or 
non-adaptability of fuzzy theory by routing algorithms and analyzes 
in ether genic could be used autonomously as a fuzzy metric for 
ain achieving improved routing decisions. Section 5 concludes the paper 
Wis and will throw light on the future work. 
Hoge | 
diora (‘Why Fuzzy Theory? 
nettis Imprecisely defined “classes” such as the ‘class of beautiful 


city, 10 | a or the class of very good persons’ plays an important role 
ics for | k- man plone: Therefore, the fuzzy theory gives rise to the 
a “pt ei fuzzy sets’ — a continuum of grade of membership [16], 

deal with the classes cited above. The notion of fuzzy sets 


ricsi 


lyte | vides a conceptual framework parallel in many respects to the i 
jsions | avan of ordinary sets, but is more general than the latter and- | 
ngh à oe proves to have a much wider scope of applicability, i 
fi) | yoy in the fields of pattern classification, communication of i 


chie? | "mation and abstraction. 
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Such a framework provides a natural way to deal with i | 
problems in which the source of imprecision is the absence of sharply | par 
defined criteria of class membership rather than the presence of ise 
random variables [16]. Therefore, the use of fuzzy theory is More | 


proficient to deal with the present problem. 


3. Fuzzy Theory 
“Uncertainty” is a word which has captured human minds 


since the dawn of creation .With the advancement of technologies | ‘The 
it has come to play a very prominent role in our theoretical inquiries. 
Fortunately, ‘Fuzzy Logic Theory’ is here to bargain with these 
technical uncertainties, 

Fuzzy Logic theory is a mathematical theory introduced by 
Lofti.A.Zadeh, in 1965[14, 16]. It was introduced to eradicate the | 


sharp boundaries which divides members of the class from non- | 


members .An overview of the basic concepts of fuzzy logic theory | 
is discussed here. 


Fuzzy theory implements on fuzzy sets- defined as a sel | 
consisting of vague boundaries. With this a membership function's 
defined, which yields a degree of strength to each value belongs to | 


a fuzzy set. The degree of membership is given between [0, I l 
grade | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


where <0’ a non-member and ‘1’ shows a member and the f 
between 0-1 is the degree up to which the value is a mene 
| _ fuzzy set. Denoted by pice. 


| 
Ba &) °! (0.1) js 


where, A- Fuzzy set 
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| 
Mte | ? i 
harp lw form fuzzy sets, three more technical terms are examined 
AE) 


nce of | pelow:- 


| More | . . . 
lg Linguistic Variable 


1 Possibility Distribution 
1 Fuzzy If-Then Rules 


minds 
logies |The present paper intends to deal with the first two concepts 
vies E only the viability of fuzzy routing metrics is to be seen. 


these 


Linguistic variable [14, 16] is a variable for which an 
ed by imprecise constraint exists and the imprecise constraint itself termed 
tethe | Linguistic Term. 

mo | Possibility distribution [14, 16] defines the degree of 
heory ‘Possibility for a variable to take a certain value, denoted by Ð. i.e. 


| 


as | Dy (x) = Hy &) 
ionis | where , X — Universal set 
ngs tO | A — Fuzzy set 


tw 
[0,1] I. l be seen, fuzzy theory deals with the imprecision of statements 
grade ‘“asimple manner. 


ser of f 

E es , 

lay ea of Routing Metrics i 
{ t 

| eed of Routing Metrics 

| Asingle path b ae : : 

aloo: thr tween source-destination pair allows the routing 

Ee MS to route the data without any haze. But, when multiple p 


S exi n : ; 
st for same source-destination pair , the router will be in 
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| 
bewilderment i.e. the router will not be able to decide , to which | ex 
route it should forward the information packets to get the best result | 
(in terms of performance & throughput). The advent of Metrics’ À 
resolved this haze. | 
A metric can be defined as an optimal path determination | 
variable assigned to network routes. Therefore, it is an Inconstant for 
value which gives the best path for a source — destination pair when do 
multi-paths exist. In other words, it classifies the best path from wil 
worst’ thus, to choose the optimal one .A variety of metrics are 
used by routing algorithms depending upon the design of algorithms | cor 
used. pro 
wit 


Commonly used metrics are :- 


E Hop Count E 
E Bandwidth ; | 
E Delay . | <i 
E Reliability 8 
E Load i 
| E Cost | $ 
| and generally, routing algorithms are categorized as:- E 
| E Static Routing Algorithms | 
| (Non— Adaptive) | a 
-mE Dynamic Routing Algorithms | n 
(Adaptive) inf | 
But, the metrics used are independent of the type of roui = 
| i algorithms i.e. the same metric can be used for bo A | taff 


7; p jal wt 
algorithms. However, the usefulness of fuzzy metrics 1S partial 


| 
i in. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 
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| 

which | exploited by any routing algorithm. | 

t result | | 


tries À 4.2 Non-Adaptability of Fuzzy Metrics by Static Routin | 


Algorithms | 
ration | Static routing, as described in literature is not a nice option 
stant for taking routing decisions .As the path is computed offline and 
r whe, downloaded when the network boots, this limits it to harmonize 
a from with continuously changing network topology and traffic. 
ics are Hence, when ‘a fuzzy aspect of non-adaptive routing is 
rithms | considered it is found, it not only yields a more time consuming 
procedure but, top it all, will aggrandize the overheads, virtually 
with no accretion in performance. 


| 43 Adaptability of F; uzzy Metrics by Dynamic Routing Algorithms 


The attribute of dynamic routing algorithms to adapt itself 


| according to changes i in network topology and load prompts us to 
use fuzzy logic theory. 


Therefore, each routing metric is discussed below for its use 
as a fuzzy metric. 


| 4, 
43.1 Ho Count, Bandwidth and Cost 


| an Hop count, bandwidth and cost [3,7,10] are the metrics which 
€ 

| Sid analogous in nature. That is why they are discussed side by | 

E: i 


Hop count is the number of hops with in the network and is 
eger value. 


yuting | aint 
pe | 


il | 
Jum" ale 


Bandwidth of a link is a constant value and defined as the 
“apacity of a link. 
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Cost may be a despotic value defined by network administrator 
or calculated in accord with some policy. 

But, from definition it is perceived that all the three metric 
values are nearly constant and will ever change with in the network, 
So, again, the conservative nature of these metrics limits to explore 


their fuzzy aspect. 


4.3.2 Reliability 
Reliability [3,7,10] is the only metric entailing both variable 


and static nature. As a static metric it takes value from other factors 
of link, But, again it is shoddy to undertake its fuzzy aspect as with 
hop count, bandwidth and cost. 

And considered as a variable metric it is the value accrued 
from the number of times a link failed in a specific period of time. 
No doubt its variable aspect allows fuzzy theory to implement but, 


it is also very true that reliability factor is overwhelmed by the fault | 


tolerance concept, leaving it meaningless for considering it 454 


“metric for taking routing decisions. 


4.3.3 Delay 
Consider the following network :- 


Figure.1 
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Delay [3, 7,10] with in a network is described as an average 
of the round-trip time of a packet from source to destination node. 
Classically, delays are computed and comparison is done to find the 
best path with minimum delay. Therefore, objective function for 
delay metric is defined as — “Best route with minimum delay “. 
Although, the statement seems a vague statement, as the word 


‘minimum’ is not defined. But, it is not always necessary that 


fuzzfication of every evasive statement will lead to better results. 


43.3.1 Fuzzification of Delay Metric 


Applying iteratively, the fuzzy approach , first gives rise to a 
fuzzy set D i.e. 


D= { set of minimum delay values } 


| with a corresponding universal set Fp i.e. set of all delay values and 


amembership function Hp which identifies up to which degree a 


delay value (from universal set) closer to ‘minimum value’. 


Minimum Delay 


| Linguistic ; | k Linguistic 


| 


Term Variable 


Therefore, the delays computed are embedded in to the 


Me p ; 
Mbership function and their corresponding degrees are revealed, 


to Te 6 
cogni DLG 5 
ze the value closest to ‘minimum’. 
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| 
4.3.3.2 Traditional Vs. Fuzzy Approach | tral 


It has been observed that fuzzification of delay metric involves bi 


the overhead of building membership function , which is almost | ap 


doing the same work which a simple mathematical comparison | or: 
operation is doing in traditional approach. Fit 
However, if the second side of the coin is seen, it is found | me 


that delay is vulnerable to many factors like bandwidth of the link, 

the port queues at each router along the way, network congestion | app 

at all intermediate links and the physical distance to be traveled [7]. 
Therefore, the delay value generally obtained is an inaccurate 43 

value. These inaccuracies can be ameliorated by amalgamating one | 

or two of these factors with delay. But if all the factors are taken 


simultaneously, the computations will become more complex [12]. | pro 


inc 


Such a fuzzy approach is applied an delay and link utilizationto | [15 
form a single mixed metric in [12]. Also, existing literature diagnosis 
load as the most aggressor factor for delay. 

Hence, fuzzyfying delay individually will not be as advantageo® | frec 
as making it a part of mixed metric. 


4.3.4 Load 
Traffic on a link [3,7,10] represents the number of p 
on that link and load is the amount of traffic on the link. Traffic 
an inconstant commodity and so, as the traffic increases Joad actos 
| the link will also aggrandize. Generally, it is considered airy-fai" 
| use load as an independent metric to take routing decisions pecaus’ | 
of its variable nature. | alg 


; elp 
The variable nature of traffic can be understood with OY T 


i ? d 
ae -= ain 2 SMPROSE ALMANTS cgi BQ.At —— Sa 


ackels 


| 


th 


} 


| Algor; 
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| are three ways to go there. Now A didn’t know anything about the 


traffic ratio at each of the three roots. Let the second path is the 
shortest path but A is uncertain about the traffic on that because at 
a point of time it may be congested, cleared or traffic with high, low 
or normal rate. The analogous uncertainty stands for the other two 
paths. Therefore, a high degree of uncertainty is lying in traffic 
metric as it can’t be measured statistically. 

Hence, the inconsistent nature of traffic suggests that the 
application of fuzzy theory is apt for traffic metric. 


43.41 Need to Fuzzifv Load 
„The enigmatic behavior of heavy traffic has continuously been 


in question. As it has given rise to a list of problems. Some of the 


problems originated due to heavy traffic are enumerated below 
[15]:- 


Shortest path routing algorithms under dynamic environments 
frequently exhibits oscillatory behavior and deprave performance. 


Traffic patterns become less predictable. 
A d, changes in delay will be more rapid. 
Could produce large estimation errors due to traffic shifting. 


When the traffic is heavy and changing continuously, the routing 
thm Often can not converge to a stable solution. 
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3 Frequent route update under heavy traffic, can lead to si i 
oscillations, which could further cause performance degradation | 


These problems prompts to establish a grade for the heaviness į de 


attribute of load. So that, an appropriate action could be taken to 


reduce the above problems. This grade measurement would be. da 
achieved using fuzzy approach. ke 
L3 
4.3.4.2 Fuzzification of Load wh 
Consider load as a autonomous routing metric to take routing | her 
decisions. Therefore, the corresponding objective function is :- | 
Best Path — Path with ‘minimum load’ 
| 
fuzzy theory deals with the above statement by considering it evasive | 
and introduces a fuzzy set corresponding to it i.e. | 
L= { set of minimum load values}. | fag 


| with a corresponding universal set F, i.e. the set of all load values | the 
| and a membership function Hy, which identifies the degree uP | hg 


which a load value is minimum value i.e. å u 
valı 
F o aw | Los 
0- Completely out of the set U 
l — Completely with in the set | K 
O<f< 1- the degree up to which it is i 
1 (te 


Closer to 1 


J ; 
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| Like delay, the fuzzy term for load can also be analyzed. 

{ For illustration, consider Fig. 2 with A as source and D as 
Í destination node. 

| Now, there are three paths-which A can use to transmit the 
data (shown by arrows in fig.2). But A is totally uncertain about the 
load on all the three paths. Let the load on three paths is L1, L2, 
L3 (as shown in fig.2). Indecisiveness is still with A i.e. wheter 
which load value i.e. L1, L2, L3 is minimum. The haze is exploited 
here by 


Figure.2 


4 fuzzy logic theory to help A in taking routing decisions. 


) For this, a fuzzy membership function** uz is developed and 
| the values of L1, L2,L3 at that point of time will be used by the 
membership function Hyto compute the minimum. The values for 
UL213 and their corresponding membership function computed 


| Val 
ue, for example, are as follows :- 


L 
| stad Value Hy, (degree) 
U 
| 100 0.25 


t 
R O f 0.95 
( 
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At this stage the role of possibility distribution advents veh 
specifies the constraints to the set. For example, for the above es 
the minimum load is constrained to ‘0’ packets on the link. Therefore 
the possibility distribution is shown as in Fig.3. 

Hence, the distribution clearly shows the possibility of each 
load value to be closer to minimum i.e. L1 has the possibility of 
0.25 degree that it will be closer to minimum value and similarly, 13 
has a possibility of 0.54 degree . But as the minimum load value is 
constrained to zero so, the values moving to zero and degree closer 


to 1 i.e. L2 will be counted as most minimum load value and the 


corresponding path will be followed for routing. Therefore, this is 
how the fuzzy theory helps to bargain with uncertainty and makes 
it a meaningful approach for taking routing decisions using load as 


an independent metric. 


oSeriest 
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Figure.3 


5. Conclusion and Future Work 

The paper first describes some of the key terms 0 
like objective function and metrics, inescapable to take 1 
decisions, 
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hich | The aim of the present paper is to confer each routing metric 

cae |, for the fuzzy aspect lying in it. Therefore, a brief overview of fuzzy 

fore í theory is presented first. Then each routing metric has been scrutinized 
| indetail to see whether it can be treated as fuzzy routing metric or 

each | not. 

ty of It has been concluded that fuzzy logic theory assist in bargain 


y,L3 with evasive values directly such as load and also contributes to 
uei; eradicate the concept of approximated values like delay. It has been 
loser | seen, how fuzzy theory is successful in dealing with dynamic entities 
d the instead of static. So, out of all the metrics, delay and load are the 
hisis only which are dynamic in nature. Also, it has been discovered that 
akes | the fuzzy aspect of autonomous delay is of no value. However, as 
adas. | apart of mixed metric it can provide better results. The observation 


| also reveals that load, can be exploited both as an autonomous 
| fizzy entity and as a part of mixed metric to improve the performance 
| ofthe networks. i 


These explored features can be implemented in various fields 
+ of communication networks, especially in the area of routing to 
| enhance the performance of networks. 
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ESCAPISM IN KAMALA MARKANDAYA'S eS 


TWO VIRGINS the 
| dally 


Lalit 


Kamala Markandaya's Two Virgins has been called "a novel | ask 
that falls below the author's norms."! The novel in general receives 


wesc 3 Ie : th 
bitter criticism from the admirers and critics as being the source of al 
m 
embarrassment for most of them. Perhaps Two Virgins does not k 
“Nove 


fulfill the standard, hope and aspiration raised by Mrs. Markandaya | i 
s) 0 jS 
in her earlier novels. A superflous study of the novel cannot help . A 


ae : Colo 
arising a sense of depression and providing full scope to wonder | 


how a work of fiction, coming from the pen which wrote No ee ‘ a 
Man before it and soon succeeded by'a mature and promising k 
novel The Golden Honeycomb, could have been so poor m $ 
below in every standard of literature. Analysing different aspect : s 
the novel Mrs, Margret P. Joseph inflicts a severe blo Es 
__ observing," This novel occupies the lowest position in the order g | 4 
merit. In fact it can hardly be called literature, falling short, 3 i a 
does, of the level attained by the other awe” 4 | tan 


ez ` 
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| Even a bird's eye view reveals several flaws and demerits in 
J; Apparently the novel lacks a.well-defined theme and a definite 

purpose on the part of the author. Most of the novels of Kamala - 
vfarkandaya are built around the issues such as East-West conflicts, 

ihe struggle for freedom, quest for identity, the conflict between | 
dition and modernity or between spiritualism and materialism etc. 
Apart from the heavy dose of sex in its coarsest form, Two virgins 
has, at least some of these themes as mentioned above. Far from 
he detailed description of sexual gratification, sex act, Lalitha's 
| dallying with Lachu, shockingly morbid and shameless comments of 
Lalitha on the sexual orgies of Amma and Appa, her own parents 
as found in abundance in the novel, one's attention is called for the 


novel 


aes theme of escape which run parellel in the novel. A close study on 


ant ihe basis of escapism provides the novel a new dimension and 


T makes it quite fit to the author's norms and standard of writing. The 


ndaya novel suggests a series of escapes such as adolescents like Lalitha, 
thelp < | Seeking escape from narrow and lack-lusture life at village in a 
onder | | Colourful and fantastic wider world of big towns and cities which 
yee Sems to be full of opportunities; escape on the part of the parents 
ising fom their responsibilities towards their children; escape from 
r and _'mptation and attraction of opposite sex into the life of traditional 
ctsof Morality through self awakening exhibited on the part of Saroja; 


blow ‘scape from the consequences of man's own immoral deeds as 


jero | Ymbolized in Mr. Gupta; escape from progressive and modern 
asit “ays of life into the world of old values and time-honoured tradition 

| “thibited in Aunt Alamelu and escape from the pattern of joint ; 
| Rmily usually prevalent in rural India. i 


ne Virgins reveals minutely the relates between parents 
C-0. In Publi 
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the author suggesting some warning and precautions to be taken firt 


As K.S. Ramamurthi observes: yy 
\ ihe ` 

This novel does, explicitely as well as implicitely, tend Spal 

to demolish, for intance, the image that children have film 

of parents and elders and the image that parents have base 

each of their growing children. A careful study of the pre 

novel suggests the possiblity of explaining the work in hey 

terms of the author's attempt to warn us against being dow 
misled by what apperas on the surface of things and | prim 

. to make us recognize certain basic facts of life however Cup 
crude or shocky they may be.’ | mie 

| the v 

In this context, Two Virgins reveals meaningful pattems of cup 
themes. Escapism is one of such aspects which deserves to be cellu 
explored. adol 
Two virgins is the story 6f two young sisters, full of zeal for | on 
life. Both are born and brought up in the environment of same rural ie i 
society, and also share some common values, still they react differently P 
to a glamorous new world as judged by their reaction to certa at 
situation and their response to certain stimuli. Lalitha, the elder k? 
sister loses her virginity falling in the trap and temptation of new hes 
dizzling world of films and brings all disgrace to the family. Sarl ier i 
the younger sister, keeps herself unsoiled while passing through Lalit 


he 
the possibilities to fall from the dignity. This difference i a fully 
characters, is due to their escape from one thing oF ies Yor 
Lalitha and Saroja are two i important female characters who prov i affini 
the novel with its title. Lalitha, the elder girl is a smart and bea 
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| firt but shallow, vain and selfish. She has an inborn charm for the 
iY city which determines her course of life towards her own stars. At 
; ihe Very thought of the city she finds the village 'Stifling' and 
‘Sparkles’. Mr. Gupta, a film director comes to make a documentary 
fimon the village. Lalitha is chosen to act in it. A conflict in value- 


taken 


based views is represented by certain characters in the novel. Lalitha 
presents modern westernized mode of life making headway among 
the youngsters. She being modern in her outlook, always looks 
down upon traditional village life. She considers village life quite 
| primitive due to lack of facilities, the city life has. The day Mr. 
‘Gupta is to visit to her home she feels it insulting as having no fridge 


| or telephone or radio in her house. Depricating the traditional life in 
“the village, she calls it, "One horse town, this backward place, this 
outpost of civilization".4 Being inspired a little she craves for the | 
tobe “lluloid world which suits her temperament. Lalitha is one of those 

adolescent girls who can cross all the limits for the sake of the 
alfor | fulfillment of her dreams. Through Lalitha's character the novelist 
rural = “Presents a true account of escape from traditional village life to 
rently ‘the charming life of cities. She goes to the city and enters the filmy 
stain “tld. She puts all her hopes to Mr. Gupta and this way enters 
elder Willingly the cage of temptation and causes fall from dignity. She 
fnew renders herself to the will of the film-director who makes use of 
aroja ter craze for being an actress. Her seduction by Mr. Gupta leads 
h al "to Pregnancy. Before going to the city, Aunt Alamelu warns 
theif litha not to make herself cheap to Mr. Gupta but Lalitha being 
ther ea absorbed in the colour of modernity reproaches Aunt for her 
vide | 2 le view: 'I am an artist, you have no conception of artistic 
yi! “YY, which is what lies between us, you can see only evil in the 
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most beautiful things.” Lalitha keeps such an advice aside which 
makes her escape easy into the rainbow world of the films 4 
Afterwards she comes back and is advised for abortion. She is not 
shocked and repentant as it usually should have been for a girl 
under such circumstances. She does not find pee gible to i 
the dull village life because she has tasted luxurious life in the 


company of Mr. Gupta. One day she again escapes leaving a note 
for her parents: ' She could not face going back to the village. It 


stifled her, her talents, her ambition. She intended to stay in the city 
where she belonged." ; a 
Escape from parental responsibility can be traced in Two 
Virgins. Appa, Lalitha's father, tries to establish himself as a manof | ; 
progressive outlook. He does not want to put any restriction upon = 
his daughters. In spite of repeated warning of Aunt Alamelu, he b 
tl 

d 


-ih 


offers his daughter to a stranger. He lets her go in the depth of | 
urban squalor. He does not try to understand Mr. Gupta's intention. 

One does not find such anxiety prevailed on him as must be possible j g 
on the part of a father. When he is told about Lalitha's pregnancy a 
he accepts his fault letting his daughter go without providing her with 
parent-like guidance: 'I educated the milkman’, he said, 'but [col ir 
not do as much for my own child ..., She was innocent and is c} 
her go out as she was'.” Nowhere does he functions as 2 oie 
father of an adolescent girl. If he had a foresight for the oA 
Lalitha's fall from dignity would have been avoided: T° ae 
freedom to the children and provide freedom with safeguard f fa, 
adolescents are two different things. His freedom makes” 


: having? ® 7 | 
| wayward. He looks at the things on surface without d 
| We neve! 


| eye on the changed views and values of the children. 
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him serious in any matter concerning Lalith till she comes back 
hich | carrying an illegitimate child in-her belly. 
Ims. 3 Just contrary to Appa, Aunt Alamelu upholds the old values 


Snot | of life. She is not ready to change her outlook. She seeks escape 
git from the present time. She is very closely clinged to the age-old 
le to traditions which pave the way of her escape from freedom of woman 
nthe and use of machines etc. Aunt Alamelu is shocked to learn that 
note Lalitha will be a film actress which in her opinion is close to being 
ze a dancing girl or a devadasi; even verbal intercourse between the 
ct two persons of opposite sex is not a sign of civilization as it is 
‘contrary to the code of Hindu society. If Aunt Alamelu likes joint 

A family system, it is not only because of her inherent love for it. Being 

Es irritated, Appa sometimes calls her a "Meddling old bag' and asks 
ppo , her to leave his home. Though hurt, she does not do the same 
x 4 because she had a blood-tie which binds her to that home. Being 
A the part of a joint family, she never tries to cope with the present- 


ssible | day views. She lacks in adapting in the changed times and changed ~ 
anh l set-up of society. Aunt Alamelu i is humiliated because she refuses to 
swih | keep pace with the modern time. She stands miles behind the progress 
could of the world. Lalitha is away from home. Saroja is also absorbed 
yell in the festivity of Deepavali; Aunt Alamelu feels absense of the 
children and lashes out. 


vising 

pings: 

ovid? On Deepavali night we three goats are left to prance | 
to the around like kids for want of any thing better- We 
itha | Supposedly a joint family, a joint Hindu family, but where 
shat? | are the children and the children's children? Missing 
TA 
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brother because we have flouted the teachings of our kd 
ancient scriptures and are now made to feel the pinch. Fa 

\ girl 

Saroja's character pervades and surrounds the novel. Unlike Fi 

her sister, Lalitha, Saroja is cast in different mould. Inspite of good oft! 

looks and modem ideas, she is deeply rooted in the village soil and Fi 

is not fascinated by the modern life in the city. An act of her sister's Her 

ghastly abortion deepens her love for the village including her aunt, self 

cattle, her bicycle and the monsoon rain. Though she also yearns at 

for the comforts and modern amenities of the city life, she escapes attra 

from the sexual temptation of the sophisticated and kindly Devraj. mo 
Though Saroja's age is not clearly mentioned in the novel, | 

we get an idea she is neither a child nor a grown-up. Throughout | con 

the story sexual awakening in Saroja is traced. In her case we find hier 

the blooming of a child into a maiden. She is passing through the od 
tender age when the girls find thrill and excitement everywhere, man 


specially in the world of sex. Though younger than Lalitha, she cell 


realizes the impropriety of sex before marriage and that is whyin / 


< Tuin 

spite of her liking for Devraj she escapes from the pleasure of „| asth 
fleshy world through self-awakening. Though she is attracted to susp 

- Devraj, she checks herself remembering Amma's injection. She temp 
repulses his advances: ' Take your hands off me..., what do you Unde 
take me for, she screamed, a virgin in your whorehouse ?” Saroja his s 


attains proper growth through the course of the story. Her growth. se} 
is not one-sided like that of her sister Lalitha. She has independent | bitte; 


views on sex, marriage, pregnancy, abortion etc. She has quite lait 
; il 

natural attraction for man but she restrains herself at every cmg | He S 

moment when she finds her passion ready to cross the socl4 heri 
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restrictions. She does not bring disgrace and humiliation to the family 
| realizing the consequences of the immoral deeds on the part of the 
girls in society. That is why she opts to return to the trodden path 
and accepts the traditional role of woman in the society. By the end 
| ofthe novel we find her full of worldly knowledge: 'She knew too 
much, she had gone through too much to be afraid of anything’.!° 
Her thoughts and psychology are changed bit by bit through her 
self-awakening. She may not be advanced and forward like Lalitha, 
but she makes herself socially a better person. Her escape from the 


> ws= 


attraction of opposite sex and the pleasures of flesh into the traditional 

` mode of life is desirable and is appreciated by the writer. 
ae | Mr. Gupta, the film-director represents an escape from the 
consequences of man's own act. He signs Lalitha as the heroine of 
his documentary film and shows her all the glimpses of the celluloid 
world. He induces Lalitha to fly from the restraints of conventional 
morality. He becomes the instrument of Lalitha's initiation into the 
celluloid world but brings no careeristic success. He brings moral 
tuin for her. He takes Lalitha away with a promise of promoting her 
«| athe heroine. But nothing was done. Just contrary, Aunt Alamelu's 
“uspision came to be true. He takes advantage over Lalitha's 


n << 


temptation for luxurious life of the city, pleasure of flesh and immature 
understanding. He seduced her all the way, sent her back carrying 
his seed in Lalitha's womb. When Lalitha's parents come back to 
*e him, he acts in a very irresponsible way. Just to escape from 
| bitter questioning of Amma and Appa, he turns all the blames over 
Lalitha, He escapes from manly responsibility in such critical situation. 
| sarcastically asks’'..what she was doing in his studio then, flapping 
lashes and issuing inivtation to all and sundry." This way he tries 
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to avoid the situation unmanly. He tries to escape from the rageof | 
Amma, 'Lalitha is a woman with the natural desires of a natural j Pe 
woman, he said. I am not made of stone... ."* Devraj also finds ^ (C 
parellel in Mr. Gupta with a difference that he unwillingly makes the 

young girl fly back to the village. A careful study of Two Virgins Wi 
with the view of the theme of escape, among other note worthy 

things, adds another dimension to the novel which has suffered due 


12 


to a hasty and superficial study. 

To sum up, Kamala Markandaya depthly deals with the theme 
of escapism in her Two Virgins. To escape from good is bad (as 
in the case of Lalitha) to escape from bad is good (as in the case 
of Saroja), and to ignore one's own duties and responsiblities is 
condemnable as in the case of Lalitha’s father. Two Virgins is 
undoubtedly a commendable attempt of Kamala Markandaya to 
teach the lessons of morality and ethics to the young, enthusiastic, 
progressive girls with a materialistic approach to life. It is for the 
girls of the present day to fight temptations; otherwise, their minis 
doomed at the threshold of Mr. Guptas. If they do not escape 2 
people like Mr. Gupta, they in turn will spoil them and escape their 
responsibilities. Traditional values still prevail everywhere. They ought 
to be followed to escape ruin. 
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Manju Kapur. Home. Random House, New Delhi, India, \ hc 
pp. 339, Rs. 395. 


W 
Manju Kapur, writer and Professor of English at Miranda W 
House in Delhi University insists that the world she creates in her to 
novels is not because of any personal analysis of the world infront -€a 
of her. It stems the intellectual experience of her academic life. “I th 
can analyze only because | am a teacher”, revealed in one ofher | fa 
interviews. Her novel Home is about the intricate dance of manners 
that is joint family life. Their marriages augmented, their habits | pa 
conserved — this is the principle upon which the family home is built. su 
Children are brought up to protect the same values. All is well as SO 
long as they fall in line. For those who rebel, justice is swift and Cl 
accurate: knives that wounded, and once the damage had been da 
done, gestures that reconciled.” > ~ m 
In Manju Kapur’s emblematic new novel, the seemingly . ka 
Wi 


tranquil world ofa joint family is coming apart. Banwari Lal, patriarch 
of a cloth business in the middle class New Delhi neighborhood of Se 


Karol Bagh, is a believer in the old ways. Men work out of the Wi 
home, women within. Men carry forward the family line, women tat 

-enable their mission. His two sons unquestioningly follow their father 
in business and life, but their wives will not. Neither will his grand- rel 
daughter, who makes choices considered unavoidable to the women an 
of the family. With unswerving attention, Kapur follows the membe ; fla 
of this traditional family into the uneasy world they come to inhabit | Cg 
From the frenetic sensory overload of modern urban India, 3 re 
fabrie for 


constructs a-story, amiisieatouniteand dazzlin. 
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produced by the family. Told in a sustained colloquial voice, Home 
is startling in its sweep and unerringly accurate in the bleakness and 
hope it presents. 

The novel Home under-review is an extensive investigative 
work of the novelist who also authored Difficult Woman, A Married 
Woman and it is a holistic venture to decipher about characters that 
to the world the family speaks as one voice. But within the house 
each individual voice may chatter, murmur, question or complain but 
they all must eventually fall silent in dereference to the wishes of the 
family as a whole. i 

The Banwari Lals came to Delhi from Lahore. Surviving the 
partition has made Lala Banwari Lal all the more determined to 
succeed in his cloth business in his new country. Helped by his two 
sons (for women don’t do service), he ensures that the Banwari Lal 
Cloth Shop becomes one of the landmarks of Karol Bag. When his 


‘daughter turns 18, he gets her married to a boy in Bareilly. Never 


mind that her husband turns out to be a drunk: that is her “bad 
karam”, and she must live with it. Banwari Lal’s son falls in love 
with a pretty customer from Meerut and has a “love marriage”. The 
second son, at 21, has a traditional arranged marriage, completely 
with a “fully stocked kitchen, fridge and cooler, double bed, dinning 
lable, chairs and an upholstered sofa set in red velvet.” 
‘Everything becomes the part of the bottom-line-even 
telationships are transactions. Dowries become part of the profit 
and loss account. With one grandson’s dowry, the family buys the 
flat above the shop, with another, they expand into bridalwear. 
Corruption, too, is given a number. “50,000 a month during 
construction” for the municipal authorities. Life narrows constantly 


hi io womep. antista deaa anarsident i, the kitchen” 
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and dies of burns in t 


c Path 


he hospital. Her children beg his grandfather 


to take him home. The family suspects that the brother-in-law will 


“use the boy 


» to enter their business but respecting the patriarch’s 
wishes, they grudgingly Jet the child stay. Growing up neglected and 


un happy the boy begins to molest his cousin. Dowry, death, 


molestation, abandonment “there is something frightening about the 
matter of factness with which matters are presented. Kapur writes 
with affecting insight and sharp irony. She has a delectable gift for 
the special Indian phrase: girls must be “married off” when they 
reach “marriageable age”, the rich in-laws are “not at all proudy” 
and “higher studies” are only for “time pass”. Sometimes it takes _ 
only a line to sum up the world as Nisha discovers while doing 
English Honors at college: “By the time the teachers had done with 
them, even the novels were incomprehensible.” Life outside books, 
too, is lived by a certain code of signifiers. “I have work near your 
college, would you like coffee?” becomes her beau’s indirect way 
of taking their relationship forward. Although the house is always 
full, every sensitive person becomes a study in isolation: the little son 
of the dead sister, abandoned by his drunk father and unwanted by 
the joint family: the gentle elder brother, grieving over the fate of his 


daughter: the daughter, unhappy in love thwarted i in ambition. 


Kapur is matchless at the recording life within home: the 
claustrophobia and the chorus of family voices. Her books att 
obsessed with the lives of women and complications of the family . 
life. Yes she knows it “But it is what I know the best”, she declare- 


The novelist urges that “The family is where we live most of Oo 
what 15 


lives. The politics of power, economic and social realties, 
permissible and what is not, all of these can be found wit 
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smily itself” 

The novelist started writing this novel in 1994 and would 
, ave been her first novel, had she not got stuck and moved on to 
d pificulty Daughter instead. Having started her writing career late 
ter 40s — middle- age angst had something to do with it — she 
e realizes she can’t afford to “take forever” on one book. She is 


a 
— 
a 


lappy as she is passing her moment between college, home and 
F witing. “Writers are not stars. They are not public figures” she 
y  klieves. That makes two things she does not have in common with 
» Rushdie. In one of the interviews she unlocks, “I get both inspired 
mddepressed. I wish I could write like that. Writing is a muscle 
g that needs to be exercised all, the time.” 
h The novel spreading in 339 pages with the chapters 26 in 
s lo, unearths the feeling of family lives by which poison the present 
1  Wciety is beset with and infected, and there is no remedy and way 
y come out unless we ourselves are cautious for taking the 
s  *Volutionary step against the wrong doers severely. In a generous 
A Aision, sometimes funny, sometimes sad, Kapur presents the human 
y _ Wandaries facing panoply of characters. 
is The design and cover of the novel is very catchy and charming 
tnd jacket is also. handy and affordable. In a word the novel opens 
e few vista of experience for the readers to take moral learning as 
e Whole. The present hatching of the novel came from the heart of 
ly : novelist as it would go in the heart of the reader as naturally as 
Soa s come to the eyes or fragrance to the flowers or night follows 
ite | € day, er À l ' i 
: : | 
je Satendra Kumar 
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G.P. Bhatt, Ed. The Forceful Yoga, Motilal Banarsidas } 
\Gora 


Publishers Pvt. Ltd., Delhi, pp XVII + 275, Rs. 250. 


the pr 


The book ‘The Forceful Yoga’ is the collection of the three | 
ach c€ 


dominant sources on the Hathayoga, i.e. the Hathayoga Pradipika, 
the Gheranda Samhita and the Sive Samhita, composed in the 
medieval period. It is the reproduction of the three Sanskit texts and 


omp 
tircut 


is their revised English translations, originally published by Panini gon 


office, Allahabad (1914-15). 
The present book is divided into three clear cut sections 


or sup 
\ 

ofan 
| 


which have varied chapters of different titles. Section I Hothayoga- P ne 


Pradipika possesses four chapters on Asanas, on Pranayama, 
On Mudras and on Samadhi. Section II Gheranda sdhita has 
seven chapters-on the training of the Physical body, the Asanas or 


of go 
Itthre 
advoc 


: . Sula 
mind, Pranayama or breath-control, Dhyana Yoga and samadhi 
econ 


Yoga. Section II Siva-Samhita has five chapters-the Path of harmony, a 
Fundamentals of Yoga, on Yoga Practice, Yoni-Mudra and kinds he 
of Yoga. Out of the three, section I, Hathayoga-Pradipika is the 
finest manual. The text offers the name of the author as Svatmarama tet 
Yogin. It contains a total of 383 slokas divided into four upades#s tist 
(moral lessons) including 69 of the first, 78 of the second, 123 of 5, 

the third and 113 of the fourth lesson. The first lesson describes a 
chiefly the Yogic Asanas, the second Pranayama the third Mudra a 
and the fourth Samadhi, the final destination of Yoga-sadham ey, 
| Eventually the appropriate environment for the practice meee x a 
| exercises for the purification of the Nadis (satkarmani) som? ae ka 


l ; 3 $ the 
i essenti als GS-Pilnapy: Coneerssraatkther ake cigitlrerinstructor S aai 


postures, on Mudras or gestures, Pratyahara or restraining the 


Poa 


Which 
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jsem are also discussed fully. The work seems to be a compilation 
japassages from precedent works, especially those attributed to 
sidas \ goraksanatha, rather than an original work. 

The second, Gheranda-Samhita is a work of 35 slokas (in 
ie present version) divided into seven updesas or moral teachings 
ach dealing with one stage of the seven-stage system of Hathayoga 
wmprising six purificatory acts, postures or asanas, mudras or 
icut forming gestures pratyahara or withdrawal of senses, 
Pranayama or breath-control Dhyana or meditation and Samadhi 
superb comcentration of the inner self. This work is in the form 
of an interlocution between a teacher Gheranda, a practical Yogi 
tae. sa guide to a student of yoga and a disciple , Candakapali. 
The third text, Siva-Samhita or the collection of the teachings 
_ ‘god Siva contains 517 slokas in five chapters called Patalahs. 
Itthtows light on the Advaita ideas and Tantrika. The first chapter 
aivocates one to realize the unity of the individual with the universal 


as Or 


g the 
vat Vuland the true nature of reality by exposing the veil of Maya. The 


nony; \Seond chapter exhibits the human subtle corporal matrix. The third 
kinds me demonstrates Asana or posture, Pranayama or breath-control. 
s the The fourth one is related to Mudra or gesture the last chapter, 
rama ‘hich is the biggest, involves into itself six major cakras and four 
Jesas ‘eties of yogas i.e. Mantra, Hatha, Laya and Raja Yoga. In 
23 of ithe book presents a direct answer to all types of confusions 
ribes iou Yoga. The triad of Yoga as is conspicuous through this book 
udra pu certainly help to becalm the body as well as the mind of 
jand. : ise the Yoga is the ocean in which one should dive and forget 
4, the | World and become one with his lord which is the only way to 
poral | Nation j.e, Moksha. Thus yoga plays an important role to achieve 


} D 
fih TMunE homesite ahenea oga isa 
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post-classical development of yoga under the influence of Tanta | 

and Nathism imlalning faith in practices relatin to mystic entities like | dc 
subtle body, Cakras or mystic centres, Nadis or criptic channels, \ al 
kundalini or coiled centers and aiming at siddhis or paranormal F 
thyoga is a shift of focus from soul to body. It aims to tP 


powers. Ha 
transmute the body into “divine body” which would guarantee  % 
«immortality in the manifest realms.” 
In regard of the immense empire and currency that Yogahas ™ 
acclaimed internationally today we can appreciate this humble 
attempt of Pancham Singh and G.P. Bhatt whole heartedly who | 
have presented the book in such a good handy form and in a very 
simple language. It is their deep learning that they have presented 


such a grave subject as Yoga in a very interesting and practical way. 


The whole book is entitled by different particular Yogtic practices. d 
The writer first has given the Sanskrit sloka in Roman scriptthen | P 
its English translation, which has clarified and simplified the matter ir 
instantly. All the Sanskrit terms also have explained clearly through ; 

ac 


ae 


the Glossary of key Sanskrit terms and index provided at the end 
of the book. One is not hesitant of claim that there is nothing 
| ambiguous in the book. The forceful yoga has shown its force 
| _ forcefully and successfully through this unique book of storable 
quality. One is indeed tempted to keep the book for an immortal 
limit into his lovable library reading it time to time. To lead a healt? 
and happy life: The book of course, is an encyclopedia yor" z 
every grahstha wishing a blissful life: ; 


grhasthanam bhanet siddher isvaranam Japena vail 
Yogakriyabhiyuktanani tasmat samyatate grhi// f 
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Miras | The publisher’s work is praiseworth. Motilal Banarsidass has 

slike ; done, as usual a commendable job.The cover-page of the book is 

nels, \ also yatha nama tatha guna exhibiting Lord Siva with his consort 

aa Parvati. Two animals of quite opposite natures are also shown with 

msto them. They are &a lion and a cow. They mean symbolically that 

antee Toga can make a violent and a tame one to live in amity realizing 
the proper way of life therefore it is Yoga which can fulfill this 

ahas | message of welfare practically — 

mble 

rwho | wea Tad ofa: ad Iq PROTA: | 

sien we wait Rag, M Raq gamı Aqli 

ented | 

| way. | The whole discussion on the Forceful Yoga may be boiled 


tices, | down on this point that the book has rendered partly new and 
tthen Partly old readable and reliable in formation about Yoga. It is written, 
matter | translated and edited to meet the needs of a common reader who 

rough is a Ulysses in searxh of right gratifying way to Yoga this book can 

eend‘! Claim to quench his thirst of after Yoga demonstratiog many practical 

thing | êd spiritual aspects of the sacred Sciened, the book aims at the 
force | Cultivation of maximal health and perceptual acvity and the quest for 

orable Sl realization as the last Sloka of the book exhorts 

mortal 

jealthy gehe sthitva putradaradipurno 


ga for Sangam tyaktva cantare yogamarge l 
siddhes cinham viksya pascad grhasthah 
kridet so vai me matam sadhayitva //212/ 


Living in the house amidst wife.and children, but being free 


tom attachment to them, practicing Yoga in secrecy, a householder 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti i 
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success (slowly crowning his efforts), and thus 


ds marks of Pe 
exen bn ne, he ever lives in blissful happiness. 


following this teaching of mi 


Archana Deyi 


i 
l 


1 
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